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THE STRUGGLES OF A SENIOR WRANGLER. 


HirueErro the events of my life had exhibited a course of continued 
success. One difficulty had yielded after another, and I had been able 
to realize my most sanguine hopes. The success which had crowned my 
first efforts might have continued, had a little more caution and mode- 
ration guided my steps. But, too much exalted by my previous triumphs, 
I began to think that every obstacle would fall before my endeavours. 
I had acquired a degree of self-confidence which could not fail to be 
hurtful, and which, fortunately perhaps in the long run, was soon 
destined to receive a series of severe shocks. The period of my life 
which I am now about to sketch was one unbroken tissue of disaster 
and disappointment, varied and chequered by every species of humiliation 
and personal suffering. Dark, however, and gloomy, as is the page it 
exhibits, I have learnt to look upon it with calmness, almost with satis- 
faction. It opened out to my view such strange and instructive pictures 
of life, that I think the change it has operated in my character, both 
intellectual and moral, compensates for the sufferings and the privations 
I have er.dured. 

T have already stated that I was originally designed for the 
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church. I had, however, at an early period made up my mind to 
pursue. another career: the profession of the law was more congenial 
with my feelings, and more flattering to my ambition. There were, 
however, a thousand considerations to deter me from pursuing this path. 
I must in the very outsct resign advantages, solid, and substantial, and 
present, which I had purchased by a long series of painful efforts. | 
must tempt a field of distinction beset with candidates possessing all 
the advantages of wealth and family and connections, and in which even 
they with all these advantages fail in nine cases out of ten. I had no 
property, nay, I was labouring under considerable pecuniary embar- 
rassment. 

It was doubtless, in my circumstances, a rash, improvident and wil- 
ful enterprize, to expend nearly the last farthing I possessed in paying 
the fees of admission to one of our Inns of Court ; to give up the profit- 
able occupation I might have pursued in Cambridge, and trust for my 
means of support to the casual and uncertain proceeds of literary exer- 
tion. Be it so. Few men can resist their predilections and their pre- 
judices. A college life I held in loathsome abhorrence; a country curacy, 
and half a dozen pupils, perhaps the stupid and insolent sons of wealth, 
were still more abominable. Besides all this, I had no especial desire to 
harangue froma pulpit. I held in equal contempt the lukewarmness of 
orthodoxy, and the canting hypocrisy of evangelism. The natural 
impetuosity of my temper, and my independent habits of thinking, were 
an effectual bar to my being a cordial associate of the former; my con- 
tempt of ignorant pretenders, and professors of exclusive holiness, would 
as effectually prevent any sincere union with the latter. I, would not 
therefore become a member of a profession in which my intellect must. be 
cramped and controlled in every direction. I left a profession in. which, 
whatever might be my private sentiments, I should be obliged to frame 
my conversation and my writing by the line and the square of ecclesi- 
tical canons and consecrated prejudices, and chose one in which I 
might not only speak and write with freedom, but in which, as, an 
advocate, I might on some occasion or other have to defend before the 
world those great principles and truths on which I formed my pecu- 
liar creed. It may be said that these were very flimsy considerations ; 
it may be so, but I thought otherwise then, and I think still it is some- 
thing to be freed from the necessity of wearing a cloak of hypocrisy, and 
to enjoy the unfettered use of my faculties. ) 

To explain the subsequent events of my life, I must here advert to an 
episode, which is necessarily much more interesting to myself than my 
readers. It was probably the one false step which drew on so many of 
the disasters I have subsequently endured. A matrimonial alliance to a 
man without means, at the very moment when he is beginning to 
pare himself for a profession beyond all others difficult of dines 8 
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doubtless, at the first blush, the appearance of extreme improvidence or 
thoughtlessness. It was a step opposed by every consideration of pru- 
dence; by the most violent representations from my father; by wary 
cautionings on the part of the connections of my intended wife, that 
they could or would do nothing for me. This array of obstacles only 
strengthened my determination, and without property myself, I married a 
lady without property. A man always wishes to shield any unusual 
acts, Which he cannot justify on ordinary grounds, under the cloak of 
example, and I found, or fancied I found, cases not very far from parallel 
in Curran and the present Lord Eldon. 

The great advantage with which I had hoped to counteract the evils 
of matrimony, was habits of greater regularity, more steady and unde- 
viating pursuits of the grand object of my life. 

In this matter I must acknowledge I was not blind to possible or even 
probable consequences. My prudence in this instance was fairly over- 
come by my affection for the lady. Her connections were not opulent, 
though sufficiently independent, and I encouraged the latent but delusive 
hope, that if fortune should run me hard, they would not finally let me 
sink before the storm. In this, I discovered when too late that I had 
miscatculated ; Thad given them credit for a generosity of nature they 
did not possess. The attachment was one of the earliest dreams of 
my boyhood. Even now, after the lapse of twelve years, I recal with 
emotions of pleasure, which nothing else can inspire, the first occasion 
on which I beheld my future wife. My suit was then repulsed; for, 
not only was my condition lowly, but without any prospect of amendment. 
The circumstance which I have been describing occurred during a short 
visit to Yorkshire. Time or absence could not erase the deep and 
intense feeling which consumed my heart. Several years after, when 
my prospects were rising in college, my suit was resumed and accepted. 
How many am hot of solitary wandering have I meditated on this topic! 
how often have I tried to wean my heart from an attachment so fatal 
to my ambition ! is this the way, I would ask, that ambition trims her 
wings, and soars the eagle’s flight? But it was a vain and useless 
struggle. Despite the miseries to which this mmion has apparently led, 
the check which it has given to my career, I have never for a moment 
regretted my detérmination. Time and misfortune have only deepened 
and mellowed the tenderness of that affection with which I have always 
regarded the being whom I have chosen as my companion through 
life. | | 

When we began life, our whole property amounted to less than’ cighty 
pounds. With’ this sum, siiiall as it was, aided by my own exertions, I 
think we should have’ swum quietly along the stream of life, had not a 
series of difficulties spring wp which ordinary prudence does not enablea 
man to foresee and provide for. The fwst of these was the illness of my 
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wife. We had scarcely been united eight months, when all the symp- 
toms of consumption suddenly manifested themselves. In a few weeks 
she was on the very brink of the grave ; she was taken by her friends 
into the country, she was torn from me, I may say, with a degree of 
savage indifference to my feelings which I can never forget: but not 
before they had involved me in an engagement which, in its consequences, 
finally led me to leave my native land. From these topics I pass hastily : 
they are painful in the remembrance, and not very interesting in the 
detail; to one who would enter into all my feelings, who would estimate 
all my motives, and sympathize with all my struggles, they might be 
interesting. But the world has other matters to oceupy its thoughts 
than the wrongs and distresses of an obscure individiial like myself, and 
therefore I pass on to topics less personal and better entitled to atten- 
tion. 

My professional studies I pursued with the eagerness and enthusiasm 
which had characterized my preceding efforts. A friend, a most valued 
and excellent friend, advanced me one hundred pounds to enable me to 
form an engagement with a Special Pleader for one year. One hundred 
pounds sterling were never more completely thrown away. The person 
with whom I had most lucklessly made this engagement was an Ex- 
Special Pleader, who had recently put on a barrister’s gown. Much of his 
special pleading he had in consequence lost, and especially that part of it 
which would have been most instructive to a law student. In truth, he 
was at that period no way over-stocked with that sort of business, and what 
he had was entirely swept away by two or three of his own sons, and two 
or three pupils who claimed the benefit of their seniority. He was 
himself, too, so much engaged, that he could not spare five minutes in the 
course of a term to advise or inform me on any point’ of ‘difficulty. It 
was dreadfully provoking to be thus swindled out of my borrowed 
money: but there was no remedy. I sat down accordingly to a very 
extensive course of law-reading, determined as far as possible to be my 
own master in this, as I had been in every kind of Knowledge I had 
hitherto acquired. Blackstone’s Commentaries I had already réad over 
and over again, and very carefully analysed them. The next point was 
to fill up this outline. The first volume of Blackstone is a’ fine intro- 
duction to the laws and constitution of the country, but has little to do 
with the practical lawyer. The second volume developes a very copious 
outline of our artificial and complex, but beautiful system of Real 
Property Law. To fill up this, I read repeatedly and very carefully 
Coke-Littleton, with Hargrave, and Butler’s Notes. | Butlér’s Notes, in 
particular, [ conned over till I almost knew them by memory; and I 
digested and abridged a very considerable portion of the Commentary of 
Coke, with a view at one time to publication. Fearne on Contingent 
Remainders and Executory Devises, I read with the diligence which 
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that master-piece of law argumentation and elegant writing is entitled 
to. Sanders on Uses and Trusts, Sugden on Powers, and Preston on 
Abstracts, completed this part of my course. The third volume of 
Blackstone embraces Special Pleading and Practice. To fill up this 
I studied principally Tidd’s Practice, and Serjeant William’s Notes to 
Saunder’s Reports. I read also, but more cursorily the indigesta moles, 
which Chitty has heaped together in his clumsy treatise on Special Plead- 
ing. The last volume of Blackstone embraces Criminal Law ; to sup- 
ply what was wanting, I had only one book to read, Russel on Crimes, 
one of the very best law treatises ever written. 

I read also upwards of fifty volumes of our best Law Reports, taking 
in general the more recent. I dipped into a multitude of others, 
more or less carefully, such as the Reports of Lord Coke, of Lord 
Chief Justice Willes, Douglas, Marshall’s Reports of Cases decided 
under Sir Vicary Gibbs, Mansfield, and Burrow ; besides these, I skim- 
med various other books in my hours of indolence, such as North’s Life of 
Lord Guildford, Hale’s History of the Common Law, Sir William Jones 
on Bailment, Eunomus, the Doctor and Student; whatever, in fact, I 
deemed capable of furnishing sound principles or historical illustration. 

But I learnt by and bye that there is no end of reading, that a scheme 
of this kind, pursued beyond a certain extent, becomes useless, perhaps 
injurious. The extent of reading, which is necessary for a barrister, lies 
in comparatively a very small compass. A lawyer, indeed, is obliged, as 
Lord Mansfield was in the habit of saying, to read in his own defence ; 
which means, if I understand rightly, that a man is obliged to read much 
that is useless, merely to be able to say that he has read it, and to be able 
to talk about it. 

A special pleader’s office might be a very instructive arena for a law- 
student. . The science itself, notwithstanding the ridicule which is com- 
monly thrown over it, seldom fails, I believe, to secure the admiration of 
those who have made jit their study. Sir William Jones speaks of its 
“ exquisite logic,”, and other great men have spoken of it in terms of no 
very measured praise. , It is formal, technical, and tedious, but still, amid 
all this, there is a show of reason and argument, very seductive to cer- 
tain classes of minds. For my own part, 1 may candidly acknowledge 
that I was at one time a great admirer of special pleading, and that I 
never found any. thing repulsive or painful in the science itself, though I 
was thoroughly disgusted with the mode in which the very distinguished 
person I have spoken of attempted to teach it. He was in possession of 
a multitude of, ponderous folios, of precedents, many of which had for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Tidd, whose pupil he had been, and the residue 
he had himself accumulated during a practice of upwards’ of twenty 
years. To copy these precedents was the way in which he employed his 
pupils ; the most elementary of them was a volume of Precedents of 
Declarations on Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. ‘ To copy out 
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this was the first task allotted to me, as it was, I believe, to every 
other pupil. “It might have been very suitable employment for an 
attorney's clerk, whose master had no business, and it might even have 
done for the ignorant striplings that very commonly find their way into 
the chambers of’ a special pleader. But it did not suit me—I wished for 
knowledge, riot an excuse for lounging away the day. I had neither the 
means nor the time to spend three or four years under a special pleader. 
I had gone through a course of discipline, and arrived at an age, when I 
was capable of applying my mind to any question; I was even then 
capable of discussing any of the questions which were laid before Mr. 
, and of making a bold effort at a draft of pleading even in the 
most delicate cases. Under such circumstances, it was not ‘to be sup- 
posed that I could endure to set myself by the side of a desk, and copy 
out in a very illegible scrawl, the forms which had been drawn out in a 
nice hand writing, all the variations marked in red ink, and the whole, 
in fact, adapted to the understanding of the meanest eapacity. Once or 
twice perhaps in a term I had to draw a declaration ona bill of ex- 
change by the indorsee against the acceptor, a plea of the general issue, 
or a joinder in demurrer, or such-like matter that any attorney’s clerk in 
London could do. But let me not be ungrateful. I did get something 
for my 100/.; I learnt, I was absolutely shown by Mr. * * * * * * 
how to fold and indorse a draft of pleading ; this is something, and 
I would not willingly forget such a service. Such is the sum of my 
acquaintance with a special pleader’s office ; and mine, I believe, is no 
unusual or peculiar case. I never yet met a man who did not describe 
this as an infamous system of imposture. What is it indeed’ but an 
honourable mode of picking a man’s pocket ? 

In such occupations my legal apprenticeship was expended, save that now 
and then I rambled among the booksellers, and offered my intellectual 
wares for sale. And, in good sooth, they were unsaleable enough, thanks 
to Cambridge which had filled my head with no other knowledge than 
that of mathematics and dried up the fountains of the imagination and 
the fancy. I wanted to attach myself some how or other to that great 
leviathan, the public press, and eke out the means of support, if possible, 
from the reviews, magazines, or newspapers. But then I was a stranger 
to booksellers and editors. I was a graduate of Cambridge, but what then, 
they understood little, and valued less the jargon of academical degrees. 
Where were my writings? What had I done? What could I do? ‘any 
thing, of course, was the reply to the last query, ‘and nothing at all to 
the two former. Well, I must not be over particular here, lest I offend 
some of my friends; I formed two or three acqtiaintances in Pater- 
noster Row and its neighbourhood. I contributed ‘some trifles to 3 
review, which was edited by a grave doctor in divinity, the rector of a 
pretty large living in the city, and the hero of a small college in Cam- 
bridge ; it struggled on through ten or twelve months, and then died a 


natural death, I suppose. 
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I found out that Mawman, of Ludgate Hill, was largely connected 
with Cambridge, and under his patronage I hoped to bring out some ela- 
borate work on science, or, at least, some translation from the French. I 
called on him—he was very polite—but scientific works had no sale, and 
he was so much occupied in the publication of ‘the works of Mr. Bland, 
Mr. Whewell, &c. that hecould attend to no others. There was something 
in all this more humiliating than was intended, but I pushed down my 
rising indignation. About this period, Mr. Mawman was busily oceu- 
pied in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and he gave me a note of intro- 
duction to the editor, the Rev. Mr. L——1l, At this time I aspired to 
write on two subjects, mathematics, and moral or intellectual philosophy. 
I had been a great reader of metaphysical speculations ; and, though I did 
not feel myself capable of throwing another ray of light on these ah- 
struse topics, yet I fancied I could digest what other men had written. 
But, unluckily, all the mathematics were distributed among the demi- 
gods of Cambridge; the editor himself was a metaphysician, and had 
undertaken to write this class of articles himself; and, though we parted 
ultimately not in the most friendly way possible, let me add, that he 
was no second-rate dabbler in these matters, as the articlesin the Quar- 
terly Review on Dugald Stewart, written by him, abundantly testify. 
At length he recollected that he could receive some assistance in the 
article on Ancient Philosophy. I was to try something on this subject. 
He was the editor of a monthly reyiew, and he thought that he could 
spare me room for a scientific article every month, The pay (he said), 
was five pounds a sheet, but he could let me have a sheet. Ne put a 
volume into my hands as a trial book: I buckled to my work, expended 
two months, took the product of my labours, and the whole was rejected. 
This was trying to my patience; I said little, but could not altogether 
conceal my disappcintment and displeasure. Nor is this to be wondered 
at—I had lost my time, my purse was getting empty, and my subsist- 
ence was at stake, 

I engaged in other speculations ; I drew up an outline of the Law of 
Real Property ; I contracted with a bookseller for its publication. I was 
to have 25. for the first edition. Upwards of one hundred and fifty 
pages of it were printed, and it was entirely approved by the publisher. 
At the same time, I contracted to draw up a digested index to fhe ald 
Reports, for which I was to receive 1501. I was to finish it in six 
months. Six months I laboured, and, at the end of that time, I had 
not accomplished half my task. I applied for an advance of a part of 
the contract money—the letter of our agreement did not run thus: there 
was to be no payment till the work was printed and published. Want 
Was pressing upon me, and I urged my claims, too eagerly perhaps. I 
could not pursue my undertakings on these terms; I demanded, and 
{mally obtained my demand that our agreement should be cancelled ; 
this business was a sad shock to me. I had expended eight entire months 
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in incessant labour, pursued with such eagerness, as to induce a very 
severe attack of: illness. I had exhausted my means — and had | 
borrowed money on the credit of :my- labour. 

Had I, at ‘the period to: which I am referring, entleoncdi lateral of 
the London press as | donow, it is probable that I might have directed my 
labours to a happier issue. The magazines might have! opened outa field 
for my exertions, but I hada vague notion that only a few of the best arti- 
cles were paid for, and these I felt very clearly that] could not:rival, My 
course of University reading; and my subsequent: studies, was a prepa- 
ration neither for the gay or grave sketches’ of this ¢lass.of periodicals, 
I had not the tact which enables»a writer to | seize on) the’ passing 
events of the day, and paint the manners of the ages I felt too that 
the range of my knowledge was too limited to handle with sufficient force 
and comprehensiveness the more important subjects “that are occasion- 
ally discussed. I had, in fact, ‘very little of the materials of a popular 
writer. I was perfectly ignorant of the chit-chat of literary coteries, and 
the details of fashionable life. 1 could not draw on my imagination, for 
it was barren, nor on my acquaintance with nature or mankind; for | 
had none. t 19qxo tomb 

What? else could be expected. I had suddenly emerged from a coun- 
try village to'a mathematical University, where I had devoted myself 
exclusively to abstract science. From the University I had passed directly 
to the study of the law, a science scarcely less abstract and destructive 
of the powers of invention, imagination, and taste’ V lived in obscurity 
—I mingled not with society—I saw nothing’ but my law ' books—I 
thought of nothing but the decisions and arguments of lawyers. “What 
could I write that would pass the critical ordeal of a magazine-editor, 
whose life was dedicated to the fashionable and attractive aaeme and 
topics of the day. 

Despairing of success among the arbiters of taste and polite dinkeatior, 
I tried to get an engagement on a daily paper. But here, asyin) every 
thing else, I failed: When I had selected a given paper for:attack, my 
first point was to gain access to the editor. This was, in all: cases; :adiffi- 
cult matter. The chambers'of the editor are to an unintroduced stranger 
as difficult of access as the harem of a Turkish bashaw.\' I succeeded 
thus far only in very few instances. My reception was, in:almost!every 
case, rude and unsatisfactory. I do not speak this in displeasure or dis- 
respect, for I doubt not that they find such ‘deportment) necessarys'; If 
I stated that I was a graduate of Cambridge, I was: met by a:tirade 
against this University; if I’ added that I had in some, degree distin- 
guished myself, this was. still worse, and they drew ‘the inference that 
I was a' dull plodding: man, ‘and not adapted: for their purposes. If I 
succeeded in making a more favourable impression; then it was: the 
wrong season ‘of the year, they had half. a:dozen ‘more on. their esta- 
blishment doing nothing, but by and bye, in the° course of a year or 
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so, some changes ‘by possibility. might take place, and'they would. be 
very happy to talk withme. But:*‘while ‘the grass' grows) the horse 
starves,” saith the old proverb; thisywas*my condition ; I.nmst) either 
earn my breakfast or go without it: I tried every expedient, I wrote on 
speculation, and im nine! cases out of ten my labour was lost. I offered 
my services to half the booksellers:in London, and-they were uniformly 
rejected. I: descended from: the haughty and supercilious publisher of 
the Quarterly; /to the: pompous proprietor of the .Monthly, Magazine. 
The first referred! me to his editor, wha promised fairly; the last thought 
that I might be able-to assist in a small fragment of| his monthly aggre- 
gation of nothings. He offered me some page and a half :monthly, at 
six guineas a sheet, and twelve months’ credit ; acknowledged the honour 
of speaking with a Senior Wrangler—worried me: to read his,pseudo- 
philosophical writings, and puff his opinions—he reasoned on his favourite 
dogmas with all the self-complacency which a knighted citizen may na- 
turally be expected to feel, and as absurdly asa man can do who reasons 
concerning that of which he knows nothing: I called on a matter of 
business, but ‘his. favourite dreams took. possession of | his nn and I 
could not expel them. 

Amid my hopeless wanderings, I introduced myself on one-occasion to 
Mr. F » the actuary to,the ——— Insurance Office, and formerly, a 
tutor of Jesus \College,-Cambridge.::: I: found, too; that ‘he,also, had his 
hobbies. | He amused me an hour and) three quarters \in, descanting 
on the errors.of | Newton’s Philosophy, the errors of algebraista, and his 
own solution | of Titus Qates’s Problem, and seemed: surprised. when I 
expressed my»ignovance of ‘the subject matter of the said problem « ;,» 

After struggling ion im :this»way for upwards of two :years,, from my 
first admission to aminn: dficourt, unable in‘any way to. turn, my talents or 
my industry to account, and threatened by creditors whom J could not,pay, 
and whom I cold not: disabuse of the false:conception; that, 1 had jgot 
money by my marriage, or that I. had. friends. who; would relieve, me 
rather thansee:me: subjected ‘to: the rudeigrasp of/ the law; I came to, the 
determination to:leave my native land, and abandon, at once, the adyan- 
tages which I-hadigained, and.relieve myself from. the, threats; and soli- 
citations: withywhich was! daily) harasseds:': [t; was.a determination 
which I think now: might have !been. avoided ;;but:1 had, under, the 
pressure of: difficulties, lost my ;presence of wren and I viele oar 
apprehensions of want and a prison. | 

This determination, made'ina) moment: of ‘iablaitide ind dinate led 
to a series of personal suffering and 'privation, of which I) should. vainly 
attempt to communicate any notion; to be appreciated they, must, be ex- 
perienced. Before leaving London, I converted, the, remnants of .my 
property into. cash; and, started: with afew sovereigns and.a ward- 
robe reduced toa few:changes of» linen.,;, For-many, reasons, but.prin- 
cipally with a-view of having an opportunity of making a last appeal to 
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my connections in Yorkshire and Cumberland, I determined to sail from 
Glasgow. It is needless to dwell on the failure of my efforts. I dis. 
covered that I had not a single friend. I pass on to ‘ Caledonia bleak 
and wild.” 

I had no sooner crossed the Sark, a small rivulet that separates Eng. 
land from the ancient kingdom of Scotland, than a scene entirely new 
opened to my contemplation. The long rows of low white-washed cot- 
tages, which constitute the better sort of Scotch villages ; the little: clus. 
ters of clay-biggins, which are here and there seen huddled together ; 
the extensive common-fields and pastures, and shoeless and stockingless 
urchins tending their cattle, soon told me that I had passed into another 
country. 

It is strange how patiently I bore my calamities, and how buoyantly [ 
rose above them. Though I had left behind me the bright visions which 
had so long gladdened my heart ; though the future was dark and dis- 
couraging, no ray of light appearing in its long vista to cheer my path 
or direct my course ; though friendless and almost pennyless, I forgot as 
I traversed the Moffat Hills that I was a lone and deserted wanderer. 
As I surveyed in admiration the avenues formed by the long shady 
branches and exuberant foliage of the “ birk,” and discovered for the 
first time how it happened to be so favourite an illustration of 
Burns; as 1 traversed the hills consecrated by his genius, where he 
had often wandered as lone perhaps and far more wretched even than 
myself, I could not but ruminate in painful sympathy on his hapless for- 
tunes. He, too, at one period of his life was on the point of leaving 
“* cauld Caledonia’s mountains,” when he was drawn back by one of those 
slight circumstances which come we know not whence, but which are 
not for this reason the less certainly directed by the hand of : Providence. 

The rain fell im torrents as I passed over these hills ; and, owing to my 
imperfect equipments, so completely was I drenched that I determined 
to tarry for the night at Lanark, and travel through to Glasgow on foat 
the following day. So ignorant was I then of the topography of Scot- 
land, that I did not even know that my peregrination would be through 
Clydesdale. I paid a short visit to Mr. Owen’s manufactory at New 
Lanark, but I am no admirer of such an artificial state of society, and I 
soon left it to contemplate the falls of the Clyde ; Stone-Byres,.and the 
Corra-Linn, the one above the other below, the town of Lanark... Ex- 
quisitely sensible to all the grand and beautiful in the natural world, I 
was intoxicated with delight, when I burst through the tangled brush- 
wood and oaks which masqued these magnificent falls. : 

I reached the venerable old town of Glasgow toward the evening— 
made the due inquiries as to shipping myself across the Atlantic—found 
that the first vessel for New York would sail from Greenock on the Ist 
of August. This left me about a fortnight to dispose of at my pleasure, 
and I made up my mind to enjoy it as much as my small means would 
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allow, and forget, for a season at least, that I was about to become an 
exile, and an adventurer in a foreign land. I spent the interval in 
wandering over the most admired parts of this interesting country. 

Oh! what a sensation of bitterness wrung my bosom as we weighed 
anchor, and were slowly towed out of harbour, on one of the loveliest 
Sunday mornings that an August sun ever shone upon. What could any 
other country be tome? I had travelled through the richest and most 
beautiful spots of England ; I had ranged over the wildest and grandest 
scenery of Scotland ; I had admired, I loved them all. I was proud to 
be the native.of such a country. I was leaving behind me all my con- 
nections and friends, if friends I had any. I was leaving her for whom 
I had sacrificed so much, and whom I loved so tenderly. I was passing 
to a strange land under an assumed name. I was abandoning all the 
fruits of years of labour and anxiety. I was going where my talents 
would not be appreciated, nor my acquirements valued, nor my name 
respected. And under all this what had I to support me? Nothing, 
nothing at all; not even the imsuperable love of travel, or the real or 
fancied wrongs of the patriot, or the factious demagogue, nor the ex- 
pectation of realising a fortune, and the distant prospect of returning 
to my country the wealthy Nabob or West Indian. 

But anguish, however deep, cannot last for ever. A heavy gale set 
in toward the evening, which blew all night, and when I staggered 
on deck next morning, we were careering on the wings of the storm 
past Ailsa Craig. 

I had taken a steerage passage, for which I paid six guineas. I 
might have been provisioned with the ship’s crew for three guineas 
more, but I thought that I could furnish myself more cheaply ; and in 
my love of economy, which in this instance was a necessity rather than 
a virtue, soon discovered that I had put myself on short commons, a 
discovery the more distressing, as the sea-air had so stimulated the action 
of my stomach, that I could have very comfortably consumed twice my 
ordinary quantity. I had laid in provision for thirty days, and the 
first intelligence I had from the Captain informed me that our voyage 
would very probably occupy sixty days, or even a longer period. I ex- 
ammed my biscuit, and found that at this rate I had about a biscuit and 
a half a day, and a proportionately small quantity of beef, tea and sugar. 
I had, however, provided a galion and a half of the best Highland 
whiskey, wherewith to console myself across the Atlantic. But, as if 
fate was determined to wreak her worst malice on me, we had scarcely 
lost sight of the Irish coast; when, one evening, while I was very 
calmly looking over the bulwark to see the sun sink into the Western 
Ocean, the ship gave a heavy lurch, threw my bottle on her side; and 
the cork not being water tight, the whole of her contents leaked out. 

After a tedious though not unpleasant voyage, on the seventh Sunday 
Long Island greeted our eyes. Since we had crossed the Banks we had 
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rode slowly before a: gentle breeze, with all the studding-sails set to 
catch the breeze. We passed slowly along the coast of Long Island, and 
soon beheld in'the distance the hills of Neversink, to the left of Sandy 
Hook Bay, the entrance into the Hudson river. We looked and longed 
for a pilot boat; but it: was Sunday, and no pilot boat appeared. As 
we approached the Bay the breeze freshened into a strong gale,’ and our 
Captain judged it necessary to stand out to'sea. Just, however, at this 
moment, a vessel appeared to be approaching us. Her white canvass, 
her long slender form, her external embellishments, soon announced her 
to be a pilot boat. She seemed absolutely to fly before ‘the wind; a 
strong breeze had now sprung up, yet sheneared, shot/past withima hair's 
breadth of us, rode round. us, stood off, neared us again, and so on, 
performing her evolutions with the promptitude and the facility of in- 
telligence. Atlength, when mutual inquiries were made, and answered 
to the satisfaction of all parties, she stood off for forty or fifty paces, 
let down her jolly-boat to bring a pilot on board us, and then sped 
away, and in a few minutes her snow-white sails were no longer 
visible. I contrasted her with the small clumsy pilot. boats. that 
we had passed in the Irish Channel; and. I could not. but ;ask 
myself, Is the naval architecture of America superior to,our own? 
On a subsequent occasion, however, in passing up St. George’s, Channel, 
I had another, perhaps a better, opportunity of surveying an English 
pilot boat. It was off the Cornish coast. She was a:rough strong piece 
of materials; she rode on the top of the waves like a grampus, and was 
manned by half a dozen of the finest looking fellows I hadvever seen. | 
beheld her with pride, and could scareely repress my feelings,, when the 
American Captain, despite his prejudices, exclaimed in all ,the/ sincerity 
of his heart, “that she was-manned with. heroes, | and swam) like\a 
dolphin.” , 

Having got our pilot on board, our head was ‘once more, sienna to the 
coast. We were all ordered down to our) hammocks, ,1, rose , early 
the following morning. All hands were below—The vessel was riding 
at anchor within the bay.—The sun just rising—the ; waters; were 
rippling against her sides~all around was peacefully calm—a,lovelier 
morning, a more enchanting scene, never eye opened on ;) while, I 
write my heart thrills with transport at / the -bare. recollection... I 
had a distinct view of the cdast all: around—the, harvest «had: been 
gathered—Autumn was spreading her countless tints ‘which were ‘finely 
contrasted with the white form of the cottages which were. scattered 
round the bay. And with all this, I was associating the pure’ image of 
.iberty crowning the labors and ‘ sweetening ‘the toils :of | this ee 
and enterprising people. vel 

When the morning was far advanced, we once more: weighed anchor 
and unfurled our canvass te the breeze that swept »slowly up thevriver 
How finely did the forts, which are constructed at convenient in 
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contrast ‘with the peaceful toils which were cultivating the banks, and 
rapidly reducing the forest. of the savage under the dominion of 
civilized and refined man. I have been navigated along the finest rivers 
in this country ; but, in natural beauty and grandeur, I think, they all 
yield to the Hudson. Who indeed can forget the immense traflic that 
covers the Thames? who that: has seen:the rich champaign through 
which the Trent flows, or has traversed the links of Forth; or 
has descended the Clyde as it approaches the hills, and winds its 
way, like a huge. serpent, amid the wild and romantic masses of 
mountain which guard its descent to the ocean, can be blind to 
their beauty! Each, doubtless, possesses features of peculiar and 
imposing grandeur and loveliness ; but none of them in the /out ensemble, 
the entire effect it produces, can be compared with the Hudson. When 
we came opposite Staten Island, we hailed the Quarantine Surgeon, 
who came on board. We all were perfectly healthy ; but he ordered 
the vessel to ride quarantine for two days, in consequence of a man 
having died during our passage. A steam boat which plies every two 
hours between New York and Staten Island, a distance of about nine 
or ten miles, was just then starting from the quay, and, weary of longer 
delay, I sprang into the captain's boat which was setting off for her, 
and in ‘a few minutes changed the deck of the Camillus for that of a 
dashing American’ steam: boat, with half an acre of surface, covered 
with all sorts. of ‘refreshments, spirits, wine, coffee, and confectionary. 
Among the motley group that were parading about, were niggers 
and nigger-wenches’ decked: out in tasteless finery, displaying among 
the other colours of the rainbow, a large quantity of white, scarlet, 
and dark green; on other parts of the deck were: scattered groups 
of ladies from Long Island; New Jersey, &c. showing their: pale 
delicate features beneath the immense Leghorns which may now be 
casually seen’ in’ London+-here a map-maker and engraver, a native 
of Cumberland; who had travelled every acre of the Union, was talking 
away to half a dozen wonderers who had seen less of the world—there 
was the master of the steam boat, a regular Yankee, who had been in 
every corner of Europe, who was master ..of forty: professions, and, had 
returned on the verge of the grand ‘climacteric to his country, to ply for 
passengers between New’ York and Staten Island. His sharp American 
looking phiz drew my-attention, and I joined his:cirele, to see what I 
could learn concerning the country I was about to adopt. “Plenty. of 
room among’ our forestsvand swamps, plenty of employment for , stout 
healthy young men,” said the old sinner: “Have you ever. been:in, New 
York?” «' Then,” scarcely giving me time to answer in the; negative, 
“ then you have a ripper of a city to see.” 9 b 

My residence in America ‘was a very short one, poe as iuastiile as 
can well be imagined; for forming any satisfactory idea, of the;country, 
the people, or their institutions. I shall therefore say ‘very little about 
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them. I resided principally in New York, varied oceasionally ‘by an 
excursion to Philadelphia or Albany, or to the towns situated on the banks 
of the Hudson, or into West Chester, and so on. | My ideas, ‘however, 
scanty and imperfect as they were, will form important points d'appui 
for future researches, should it ever be expedient for me to write orspeak 
concerning that country. Short as was my stay, limited as was my 
range of observation, I gained a more tangible and distinct knowledge of 
the spirit of the people and their institutions, and their ‘political 
distinctions, and their prejudices, than books alone could ever have 
conferred. 

I hate the immense mixture of black population, they are a dead 
weight, an incubus on the energies of this great country, and will 
tend in some degree to counterbalance its political superiority, and 
reduce it to a level with the less happily constituted countries of Europe. 
I hate the loquacious and boasting habits of the people. I despise’ their 
morbid sensibility to all the little slanders of our periodical press,— 
their feverish indignation at every unmeaning paragraph of a reviewer 
or pamphleteer—I can only smile when they put New York ‘on a 
level with London, in the suburbs of which you might transplant the 
whole city, and scarcely a difference could be seen—when they speak of 
their City Hall, the only good building in New York, and ‘say’ that 
London can show nothing equal. One smiles when thev talk of the 
universal spread of intelligence and newspapers among themselves, arid 
of the popular ignorance of this country, and the partial ‘diffusion 
of the periodical press—No one denies that General Jackson is a very 
brave soldier; but what can one say to the besotted nationality, ‘which 
places him on a level with Napoleon and Wellington.—I can “admit 
De Witt Clinton to be a very patriotic citizen, and a good ‘statesman’; 
but I never could discover that Canning was a mere’ ¢ypher in’ com- 
parison—But let me stop, for I might ring the same ¢hanges‘on every 
person and place in the country, and every event that ever occurred 
in it. 

I must not, however, close my account without a slight sketch! of ‘my 
friend Adrain. I have spent some pleasant hours with him, ‘andthe 
best return I can make is to record his merits here. He is the Professor 
of Mathematics in Columbia College, New York, and the’ only man ‘of 
any abilities im the place. Dr. Moore, the Professor of Greek, and 
Dr. Renwick, the Professor of Chemistry, the most respectable of the 
residue, are a pair of the merest old women. Dr. Adrain, though,’ from 
being a foreigner, compelled to act a subordinate’ part, and ‘to wheédle 
and caress rather than command and enforce, is a man of another 
calibre. Superior, certainly, in his own branch to any man I ever knew, 
(and I have known some pretty fair hands, the late and present 'pro- 
fessors of mathematics, for instance, in Cambridge) he possesses ‘a vast 
store of general knowledge. An Irishman by “birth, he combines all 
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the apparent cordiality of his country with the cunning and selfish. 
ness of a Scotchman. He had a hearty detestation of this nation, 
which even his general politeness, and his habitual self controul, could 
not always disguise. I have heard him with truly Irish eloquence 
describe how on one occasion during the late war he shouldered his 
musket, and belted on his sword, when an English frigate had the 
unparalleled audacity to pass through Hell Gate, and sail through the 
East river almost to the very docks and quays of New York. You 
could see through his agitated features that there was something beyond 
the mere hostility of war, that lurked within his bosom. He had been 
an active partisan in the Irish rebellion of 1798, had a command in the 
disastrous battle of Vinegar Hill, and was obliged to flee to America to 
escape the reward of his treason (as some would call it). He had 
possessed some property, which he lost. He arrived at New York when 
the plague was raging with great virulence, slung his small luggage 
over his shoulder, and went on to Philadelphia, and laboured a cons 
siderable period as hodman to a bricklayer. Attracting the att e 
his employer by telling him on one occasion off hand how many bricks 
were wanting to complete a gable-end at which they were working, he 
was thought to be above his employment, and a school was provided for 
him, and he finally succeeded in making himself so well known, as to 
be invited to accept the Professorship of Mathematics in Columbia College, 
with a salary of 2500 dollars a year. 

No tongue ean express the gladness of my heart when I once more 
trod the soil of my native land. I had left it with some sprinkling 
of discontent in my political creed ; my sojourn had purged away all 
the dross of disaffection. Poor I had left Old England, and poor I 
returned to her.. I had a single half crown when we weighed anchor 
at Greenock-—I had three or four American coins when I sprang from 
the pilot boat.on Dover beach. 

When I landed at Dover I expected to find there an old College 
friend, on whose assistance I had relied. He had removed recently, and 
was residing, I was told, near Canterbury. It was nearly dark, and there 
was no time for hesitation, and I set off on my cheerless journey, balancing 
as I trudged along my hopes and apprehensions, and ever and anon whist~ 
ling away my anxieties, as I thought on the possibility of Mr. ——— being 
from home. But my mind was in a happy temper; I sought rather for 
cheerful than desponding subjects of meditation, and I would still gather 
consolation as I heard some voice of my native land, some merry man of 
Kent trolling his rustic song, or some traveller tell the lessening miles in 
answer to my anxious inquiries. I arrived at ~—-+—- just ‘as mine’ host 
of the Hop-pole was closing his doors for the night. He surveyed:me 
for a few moments, as if uncertain whether to admit at that unseason- 
able hour a stranger of such uneouth and equivocal appearance, and then 
showed me into a little parlour. He brightened up: as I inquired after 
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Mr. and absolutely melted into kindness after the appearance of 
my friend, and our short but cordial interview. I could not find reso. 
lution to declare the real nature and difficulty of my situation, and the 
whole of my -wants, and, accordingly, I left with fourteen or 
fifteen shillings, the residue, after I had paid my host, of the sovereign 


lent to enable me to get to London. 
It is not necessary that I should describe the ways and means by 


which I contrived to transport myself from Kent to Cumberland. — It is 
needless to tell how I was kicked and elbowed in my wanderings; 
how at one time the hand of benevolence was opencd to relieve me 
and help me on my way; how at others I was ordered off with the 
gruff and savage ferocity of a bull dog ; how on some occasions I was 
mistaken for a police officer, on others for a highwayman, on others 
for a Scotch cotton-weaver; how I adventured with certain persons 
calling themselves the ministers of a meek and benevolent religion, 
or with men also ministers of the same religion, but combining 
therewith another calling, the administration of justice; how  cun- 
ningly mine hostess would query me when I turned into some 
mean pot-house for the night, or of the wonderment of some little 
squire of the village, who had perched himself by the fire-place ; how I 
was exposed to the drenching rain by day, and the keen and biting 
winds of March by night ; how at last I arrived on the edge of Stanmore 
in Yorkshire, worn out, exhausted in mind and body, my clothes in 
tatters, my shoes falling to pieces, my feet torn and bleeding; and how 
I was generously conveyed four or five stages, and brought within a 
few miles of my destination. 

But hastening as I am to the termination of my adventures, and 
willing as I am to shut out the remembrance of them, I must yet pause 
to record one. I had reached the northern parts of Yorkshire when my 
resources finally failed. I was among strangers, my strength was gone, 
and my spirits entirely broken, and I made up my mind to submit to that 
last degradation of an independent man, the solicitation of parochial aid 
to help me on my way. I made application to the overseer of Cat- 
terick; he spoke civilly, but could give me no assistance without a 
magistrate’s order. He referred me to Dr. the rector, and I 
gathered hope from his profession, and thought that the mild benevo- 
lence of the precepts he taught might mingle with the administration of 
his magisterial duties. I went to him. 

“ Can I see Dr. ?” TI inquired of the servant that answered 














my knock at the door. 
“ He cannot be seen by you; he is in very bad health, and has only 


just risen from his bed.” 

« When can I see him?” I went on to the liveried minion that deli- 
vered his master’s instructions. 

“ The Doctor is very ill, very ill indeed, and it is altogether uncertain 
whether he can see you to-day.” 
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« Teall,” I replied, «on a matter of business, which is very imyport- 
ant to me, and which it is Dr. ’s duty to attend to. It is very 
short, and ‘will not Occupy him two minutes. Can I see him in the 
course of an hour or so?” 

The servant hesitated and stammered, and ran back to receive farther 
orders, and, at length, by dint of perseverance, and a manner that per- 
haps had too much the air of fearless independence, it was agreed that I 
should call again in an hour. I stepped out of the court-yard, and paced 
about at a short distance, alternately uttering in silence an execration at 
the insolence of authority, and chewing a piece of old Wengby or Whil- 
limere cheese, as it is called, farther north. I had not been here long 
when one of the Doctor’s servants passed me, and told me that he be- 
lieved I might now see his master, I repaired accordingly to the scene 
of action, and was introduced to the kitchen. Presently a short, thick- 
set, pompous looking man entered. His habiliments bore the appearance 
of a clergyman, his manner and the tone of his voice spoke of pride and 
lordly overbearance which his profession, if I had conjectured his pro- 
fession rightly, had not yet been able to subdue. 

« Dr. S——— hag sent me to inquire your business?” 

« My business is with Dr. S—— personally, but 

« What, fellow !"do you speak to me with your hat oi) hageat it off 
instantly.” 

I removed the obnoxious hat. ** Now tell your story, if you can tell 
a trie one to me.” 

« ¥ should prefer speaking ‘to Dr. ——.” 

«« He is indisposed, and cannot be seen by every vagabond like you.” 

Well then, in short, my business is this; I am an unfortunate tra- 
veller: T have just been to Mr. ——, the overseer, and at his instance, 
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“ Oh! you are begging then—a pretty fellow to be sure, to keep 
your hat on in*my presence ; ‘we'll teach you better manners. A vagrant, 
aye, we can dispose of you very easily.” * 

The word “ vagrant” had operated like a cordial on Dr. » who 
almost immediately entered the kitchen from an adjoining apartment, 

“ Here,” continued my interlocutor, “ here is a begging vagabond 
who has’had'the insolence to speak tor me with his hat on, and without 
rising from’ his chair.” 

“ Do you know, you rascal you,” said the doctor, « that the erate 

man is my pdtti¢ular friend, the vicar of R—d.” Rig 

“ He has come here,” interru ted the vicar, “ to beg.” 


“ We must send hifi’ to “North Allerton weraetes:. for a ites Tes 
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. Johii,” said the Doctor, “ take this bie into the 5 cena 
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I followed John into the justice-room, and seated myself involun- 
tarily. 

« You scoundrel,” thundered the Doctor, “ how dare you sit in my 
presence ! rise instantly, and stand till I have examined you. John, 
while I am examining this man, do you go for the constable.” Having 
made every preparation to take down my examination.— 

« What is your name, man?” 

« What is your father’s name ?” 

« Where were you born?” 

« What is your business ? ” 

« My profession, Doctor, and my pretensions are little in accordance 
with my present appearance. I am a law-studenf ; I was a pupil of —; 
I am a member of ’s inn.” 

« Some low copier of law-proceedings for a law-stationer, I suppose you 
mean. You a law-student! you a member of ’s inn!” 

« T mean what I have said, “I replied,” and what I have said is true ; 
but it is very unimportant to our present purpose. 1 wish you would go 
on with something more material than your present questions.” 

« Where were you last night ?’—“I slept at Butcher’s bar, Leaming- 
lane.” 

«« Where were you the night before ?”—“ At York.” 

Where did you sleep ?”—* At the house of a friend in Gilly-gate.” 

The constable had now made his appearance—a sturdy blacksmith ; 
he seemed already gloating over his prey, and, at every interval, thrust 
in his grinning exhortation in chorus with the Vicar of R——4, to 
send me forthwith to North Allerton. 

The reverend magistrate sat down to write his committal. 

I thought it impossible that, on such an examination, I was to be sent 
to the tread-mill. Offence there had been none; the reverend magis- 
trate had not even the shadow of any complaint whereon to commit 
me. I had merely by inadvertance omitted to take off my hat to 
the vicar of R—-——4d, for which he had resorted to the vulgarest 
and most brutal language, and the meanest sneers to insult and 
annoy me. Save and except my first ‘offence I had done nothing; 
I had borne every thing in meekness. As to the other ground of com- 
mittal, my having brought myself within the Vagrant Act, by making 
an application for relief; I had not been able to give utterance to half a 
sentence of my application. What I said amounted to nothing, and 
had I said the whole it would still have been equally exempt from the 
operation of this act. But in the satisfied air of the Doctor as he rose to 
deliver his authority to the constable, and the triumphant sneer of the 
young parson, and the giggling laugh of the blacksmith, I saw that my 
fate was settled. I had thought it impossible that magisterial ignorance 
and magisterial tyranny could go so far. I was determined to let them 
know, however, what sort of a man they had to deal with; and I in- 
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stantly delivered a very indignant appeal, of which the following embo- 
dies very imperfectly the leading ideas. 

« Dr. S——, I have attended to you very patiently, and have borne, 
quietly, much insult from your reverend friend, and some manifestation 
of oppressive feelings from yourself. I did not believe it possible that 
any English magistrate, and that magistrate a clergyman, could abuse 
the power which the laws have put into his hands as you have this day 
done. You have forcibly detained me in your house, and forcibly 
subjected me to an examination—an examination absurd in itself, and 
instituted without the shadow of a pretext. You pretend to commit 
me under Chetwynd’s Act. Of that I know very little; but I have 
read it, and I know that it is an oppressive encroachment upon the 
liberties of a free people. You pretend to commit me under that act, I 
say ; for it is a mere pretence. Who has proved any act of vagrancy 
against me? Who has even alleged it? Even your particular friend, 
the vicar of R d, only complains that I kept on my hat while 
speaking to him. The Vagrant Act is a wide act; but I defy you to 
bring any thing I have done or said within its scope. What act of 
vagrancy have I committed? Is a man who is landed at one extremity 
of the kingdom not to try every fair means to get to his home, which 
happens, unfortunately, to be at the other? I did not approach your 
door to beg, or to ask your charity ; but simply to ask whether you felt 
yourself empowered, under the circumstances of my case, to order the 
overseer to give me relief to help me on my way. Commit me you may, 
if it so please your worship ; for my situation cannot be much more 
wretched than it is. But you commit me at your peril; and on your 
head will be the consequences of the violated liberty of a fellow-subject.” 

The young parson and the blacksmith were not liable to consequences, 
and they continued—the one to boo and scrape to get a job, and the 
other to dance and kick about the room, talking of the insolence of the 
fellow, to gratify his love of oppression. But the doctor began 
quail. He laid down his scrawl of paper on the table, and ordered 
me to be taken out of the room; and in a few minutes a message came 
that I might go in peace. 

I sprang forward on my journey with renovated strength: weariness 
and hunger had given way to other emotions; and marching on, 
through rain, sleet, and snow, I reached the edge of Stanmore, a little 
before midnight. ° 

I repaired to the home of my birth, which had become comparatively 
the abode of wealth by the accession of the greatest part of the property 
of a near kinsman, to whom I have already alluded. No joy or con- 
gratulation awaited me, but insult and mockery; trained and subdued 
as Thad been in the school of adversity, this was beyond my endurance. 
Fortunately a young Cantab was desirous at this period of availing 
himself of my knowledge, and I retired with him to a romantic village 
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in Eskdale, just on the edge of the Scottish border. But this was a 
pursuit irksome to my nature, and alien from all my habits. I continued, 
however, to amuse myself for nearly two months. The beautiful scenery 
and legendary tales of Eskdale and Liddesdale, the antiquities of 
Langholm Lodge, one of the seats of the Duke of Buccleugh, at one 
end of Eskdale, and towards the other, Netherby Hall, the seat of 
Sir James Graham, “the black cock of the North, with the white 
feather in his tail,” as he is called among the border farmers; and the 
forays and battles of smugglers and excisemen, engendered by the absurd 
regulations which prevent a C umberland farmer from sitting down to his 
toddy, while his Scotch neighbours on the other side of the Esk are 
rioting in all its luxuries: these, and such like things, amused me for a 
while ; but when the freshness was worn off, and I had spied out every 
thing that was worth a look, not even the civilities of mine hostess of 
the Cross Keys, God bless her, or the anecdotes of my host Fergie Arm- 
strong, which ever and anon he would repeat, or their salmon fresh from 
the noble stream that ran by their door, or their ewe-milk cheese, or their 
bannocks of oatmeal, or the bason of new milk that every night at eight 
o'clock stood upon my table, and all this for sixteen shillings a week, my 
earnings were however scarcely twenty, would detain me any longer. And 
this place, which a few weeks before had seemed to me a paradise, and 
which, after my long series of suffering and trouble, was in reality a 
paradise, became wearisome and tedious when the repose of a few 
weeks had partly recovered me from my shock. I left, therefore, this 
scene of rural bliss to try my fortunesonce more in the metropolis. 
And now occurred one of those circumstances which I have often had 
occasion to remark on, and which have seemed to me to spring directly 
from the mysterious agency of Providence. I left Canobie, for this 
was the village where I had been sojourning, about the beginning of 
July ; a few days after my departure, a note came addressed to me, but 
nobody had my address ; it travelled about, however, for upwards of 
three months, and at last reached me in an obscure lodging in an obscure 
part of London. The writer began by apologizing for a stranger's 
addressing me, by stating that he had a proposal to make which would 
be beneficial to me. He stated that he had been sent out to this country to 
procure professors for certain branches in the new University of Charlottes- 
ville,in America, and that in consequence of the representations which had 
been made of me in Cambridge, he offered me the mathematical profes- 
sorship, with a salary of 1000/. a-year. The letter was signed “ Gilmer.” 
« Surely,” I exclaimed in the first moment of surprise, “ surely, [I am 
the most unfortunate being in existence.” Buta moment’s reflection con- 
vinced me of the folly and ingratitude of murmuring ; and I put by the 
letter, satisfied that Providence had destined me for some other purpose. 
An answer was requested in a few days; no answer was of course re- 
ceived, and the professorship was offered to a contemporary of mine ; this 
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proposal was a God-send to him, as it would have been to me, and was 
accepted; and before I got the letter, he with his young bride, 
whom he had married on the ground of his promotion, had embarked, 
and was quietly passing down the Channel on his way to the New 
Continent. 

Thus far my life for several years had been a series of as perse- 
vering and unsuccessful efforts as any adventurer ever tried. I entered 
London not without confident expectations ; I was gradually driven from 
post to post, every article of property, every slight but valued memorial 
of friendship disappeared one after another. I was driven to solicit 
acquaintance with pawnbrokers, and Jews, and usurers; I was com- 
pelled finally to occupy a miserable garret, in an obscure and discredit- 
able part of the town ; I was compelled to associate with the lowest and 
vulgarest of mankind ; nay, I was compelled to humble myself to them, 
and by my submissiveness and respect compensate for my rags and 
poverty. It was a hard task to bear up against all this ; it required the 
last exertion of buoyant spirits and enduring patience. But a stream 
of light would still break on me at intervals ; and when the last promises 
of hope had seemed to be gone, and I appeared to be abandoned, some- 
thing would still interpose and save me from the hand that was raised 
against 1ts own life, or the hunger that would destroy me by the most 
wretched and lingering of deaths. Yet it was not merely present 
suffering, however great, but the sad anticipation of the future, that 
would oppress me ; to think what I had been, to think what I might 
have been, to think what in all human probability I should be ; to see 
myself in the prime and vigour of manhood, with all my faculties cul- 
tivated and vigorous, doomed to a life of inaction, ignominy, and want ; 
that I resisted the temptations to which such complicated wretchedness 
exposed me, I ascribe not to my own firmness, but to the guidance of 
that great power, in whose hands “ are the issues of life and death,” 
which as it saw fit to hedge me in, has also been pleased in some degree 
to release me from my bondage. 

But whether it may happen that my future life shall be dedicated toa 
literary or professional course, the past has not been productive of unmiti- 
gated evil. If my study of books have been less accurate and extensive, my 
study of man and of the world may make up for the deficiency. If I have 
acquired less of the refinement which constant habits of association 
with polished and intellectual circles confer, my character may suffer 
nothing in point of force, energy, and originality. If I speak in a coarser 
accent and a ruder dialect, I may not therefore write or speak with the 
less energy or effect. If I be less intimate with the sentiments of poets 
and the illustrations of classic erudition I may be more pregnant with 
imagery, illustration, and argument, drawn from the book of nature ; 
and let it be remembered, that the most impressive passage in the finest 
harangue that was ever delivered in Westminster Hall, was drawn from 
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a circumstance that had fallen beneath the observation of the speaker 
in the forests of Canada. 

What may be my future destiny I know not. The past has been as 
tinctured with vicissitudes and changes, with alternations of successes 
and reverses, as could well be imagined in so humble a condition as 
mine. Within the period I have been a shepherd on the hills of Cun- 
berland ; and, chequered as have been the latter years of this period, 
and much as the natural progress of my career has been retarded, should 
my life be spared other twelve years, and should my labours leave me 
at the end of that period as far advanced even above my present con- 
dition, as my present is above that from which I started originally, I 
should assuredly have very little reason to regret my fortunes in life. 
But that is all uncertain, dark, and dubious. If I have deviated from 
the course of my profession it has not been from choice, but necessity ; 
and though often driven into bye-paths, I have never lost sight of the 
great highway on which I set out. Other men have trod as devious a 
track, yet have finally gained their proposed destination. I may per- 
chance never rival their success, but I will at least follow their example. 
After all I am not exceedingly anxious about my future fortunes, though 
I must confess I am not indifferent to the rewards of successful ambition. 
I believe myself to be not without talents adapted peculiarly to the 
profession I have chosen. If it should so happen that I be con- 
demned to a course of life foreign to my temper and wishes, why 
then I must submit quietly to that obscurity and penury which will 
doubtless be my lot ; but if no circumstances should occur to force me 
from that course which I am now slowly and patiently following, the 
time may probably come when I shall show that the promise I 
once gave was not the sickly fruit of a premature precocity, but the 
healthy indication of a vigorous intellect, 


N,N. 








LETTER FROM AN ABSENT CONTRIBUTOR ON HAZLITT’S 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


You ask me whether I have read Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age—I have, 
but, as Mungo says in the farce, “ what’s the use, me read, me no under- 
stand.” In truth, half of itis Cherokee to me, it is fine, or sublime, or 
poetic, or eloquent, or I know not in short what to call it ; but such as it 
is, it utterly passeth my comprehension. A considerable portion of the 
book, indeed, resembles a translation of poetry, not into sense, but into 
prose ; and I cannot help thinking that the author must have had a poet’s 


faith in inspiration when he committed to print some of the rhapsodies 
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that amaze me in this volume. Having myself written a pretty con- 
siderable proportion of nonsense in my time, I know well that men with 
pens in their hands are very apt to be mistaken about the nature of their 
conceptions. Whenever we fancy our heads big with any thing, we 
assure ourselves at once that it can be no other than Minerva, whereas 
it oftener turns out to be a mere wordy flatus, generated by indigested 
thoughts. King Arthur, in Tom Thumb, shows extraordinary wisdom, 
and sets us all an excellent example, where he says, “ I feel a sudden 
pain across my breast, and know not whether it be love or the wind 
cholic ;” had he possessed an author’s conceit the doubt would never 
have occurred to him, he would incontinently have placed his pain to 
the account of the sublimer cause. Where is the scribe who will say to 
himself, “ I feel a sudden ferment in my brain, and know not whether 
it be wisdom or a flux of words.” And yet this doubt might be attended 
with very wholesome consequences, and the saving of much paper. 
Mr. Hazlitt is undoubtedly a very clever man ; but, either from too great 
faith in his own genius, or from too comfortable a reliance on the 
obtuseness of the public, he publishes a vast quantity of verbiage which 
overlays and smothers his better sense. He seems to think that any 
thing he can say is worth saying, or else that the public will not have 
wit enough to find out that he has said nothing, or worse than nothing ; 
and, as he is a very good ear tickler, and can write sentences which sound 
so well that they deserve to be sense, he doubtless very often succeeds in 
bamming unsophisticated readers, who surrender their understandings at 
discretion to a power of fine words. Whether Hazlitt knows any thing 
of the individuals whose characters he draws in this volume I cannot 
pretend to determine, seeing that I am not acquainted with them myself ; 
and if I were, not being able to follow the author in his sublime views, 
I could not institute the necessary comparison. He calls them contem- 
porary portraits, and I believe it is not usual to attempt portraits with- 
out some knowledge of the party. If a painter were to exhibit a like- 
ness of the present Emperor of China, the first question would naturally 
be, “ has he seen the celestial countenance ?” Hazlitt gives us the por- 
traits of Scott, Byron, and other master spirits—what opportunities has 
he had of observing them? perhaps he will tell us that he knows them 
by their fruits, but this is often a fallacious method of judging of men, 
and were Hazlitt himself judged by his works he would be unfairly 
estimated. 

The character that stands first in the book is that of Jeremy Ben- 
tham ; and those who know this venerable philosopher say that it is 
about as much like Jeremy Bentham as it is like Jeremy Diddler, or any 
other Jeremy that can be named. 

On Coleridge, Hazlitt commences in the following strain. Observe 
how he sets out by laying a foundation of fanciful propositions on which 
he builds a Babel of poetry that aspires to the seventh heaven. 
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The present is an age of talkers, and not of doers ; and the reason is, that the world 
is growing old. We are so far advanced in the arts and sciences, that we live in retros. 
pect, and doat on past achievements. The accumulation of knowledge has been so 
great, that we are lost in wonder at the height it has reached, instead of attempting to 
climb or add to it; while the variety of objects distracts and dazzles the looker-on, 
What niche remains unoccupied ? What path untried ? What is the use of doing any 
thing, unless we could do better than all those who have gone before us ? What hope is 
there of this? We are like those who have been to see some noble monument of art, 
who are content to admire, without thinking of rivalling it; or like guests after a feast, 
who praise the hospitality of the donor, and thank the bounteous Pan—perhaps car. 
rying away some trifling fragments ; or like the spectators of a mighty battle, who still 
hear its sound afar off, and the clashing of armour, and the neighing of the war-horse, 
and the shout of victory in their ears, like the rushing of innumerable waters !—(P. 62.) 

It is quite impossible that a man of Hazlitt’s intellect can really 
believe that the world is at a stand, that “ we are so far advanced in the 
arts and sciences that we live in retrospect,” and do nothing. Such idle 
remarks as these have probably been vented in every age since the begin- 
ning of things ; and, doubtless, when Adam and Eve had stitched their 
respective breeches and petticoats of leaves, they opined that invention 
was exhausted, and said, as they laid down their needles and thread, “ we 
are so far advanced in the arts and sciences, that we live in retrospect, 
and doat on past achievements ;” but their children did not halt at this 
pitch of perfection, and breeches and petticoats have been steadily im- 
proving ever since, and will improve till doomsday snaps the thread of 
tailors and mantua-makers. A subject such as poetry and Coleridge 
may account for many odd fancies ; but it is going rather too far to affirm 
that science is at a stand at the present day, more especially as the obser- 
vation or reading of every boy who sweeps a shop must enable him to 
disprove the assertion. If the author of the Spirit of the Age, how- 
ever, seriously believes what he says, I would recommend him to lay out 
2d. a week in the Mechanic’s Register, the Chemist, or some such pub- 
lication, which cannot fail to convince him of his error ; or a few minutes’ 
conversation with an intelligent artizan may answer the same purpose. 
Having hazarded a false proposition, he goes on to reason it, and asks, 
“‘ What is the use of doing any thing, unless we could do better than 
all those who have gone before us? What hope is there of this?” The 
surest of all hopes, man’s conceit. If Mr. Hazlitt is a stranger to this 
comfortable stimulus, does he not see its operation in his neighbours? 
Where is the excellence that overawes as he describes ? Does not Words- 
worth esteem himself something more than Milton? Has not Sir Richard 
Philipps spent his whole life in endeavouring to prove Sir Isaac Newton 
an ass in comparison with himself? But why should I waste paper on 
such obvious errors, which are only put forth as inducement (to use the 
language of pleaders) for some poetic flights. We are merely told that 
the world stands still, and that we do nothing, because those before us 
have done something, in order to give the author an opportunity of 
likening us to people who have been to an exhibition, to guests after @ 
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feast who praise the donor, thank Pan, and pocket the victuals (none of 
which things guests do), and to “ the spectators of a mighty battle who 
still hear its sound afar off, and the clashing of armour, and the neigh- 
ing of the war-horse, and the shout of victory in their ears, like the 
rushing of innumerable waters.” All these persons we are like, and yet 
these things are not by any means like each other ; whence we may infer 
that in poetry things that are like the same things are not like each 
other, for it is plain that guests after a feast with their pockets full of 
victuals are not the least like spectators of a battle with their ears full 
of noise; nevertheless both of these are like the present generation, 
doing nothing, absolutely nothing, in the arts and sciences. We then 
come to Mr, Coleridge, and what is he like? Why his voice is “like the 
echo of the congregated roar of the ‘ dark rearward and abyss of 
thought ;’” the intelligence of his eye is like a mouldering tower hid in 
a mist by the side of a lake ; as we cannot see the tower by reason of the 
mist, we must look for it in the lake where we may see its shadow, and 
then we have an exact view of the intelligence of Mr. Coleridge’s eye, 
and very like a tower in a lake it doubtless is ; as for his mind it is like 
uprolled evening clouds, but Mr. Hazlitt shall draw his own likenesses. 

Mr. Coleridge has *‘ a mind reflecting ages past:”’ his voice is like the echo of the 
congregated roar of the ‘** dark rearward and abyss” of thought. He who has seen a 
mouldering tower by the side of a crystal lake, hid by the mist, but glittering in the 
wave below, may conceive the dim, gleaming, uncertain intelligence of his eye: he who 
has marked the evening clouds uprolled (a world of vapours) has seen the picture of his 
mind, unearthly, unsubstantial, with gorgeous tents and ever varying forms— 

That which was now a horse, even with a thought 
The rocks dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water—(P. 62.) 

To me this is indeed all as “ indistinct as water is in water,” nor from 
all that has been so finely said can I form the slightest idea what Mr. 
Coleridge is like. I have never seen a mouldering tower by a lake either 
in a mist or under any other circumstances of wind and weather, there- 
fore I cannot form a notion of the intelligence of the eye of the author 
of Christabel. I have never heard the echo of the congregated roar 
of the dark rearward and abyss of thought, nor can I imagine so com- 
plicated a noise, consequently I cannot conceive what his voice is like, 
but I suppose it is very loud. I have, indeed, seen evening clouds 
rolling away, which I presume is the same thing as uprolled, and yet my 
recollection of them does not assist me to any very precise idea of Mr. 
Coleridge’s mind. Thus the whole of this passage is a blank to me, it 
does not advance me one jot in the subject. The author describes one 
unknown thing by another unknown thing, and expects the reader to be 
the wiser. He professes to present contemporary portraits, he paints 
towers and clouds, and describes echoes, and bids us look at his picture of 
Coleridge. You will say, if you have not read the book, this is but a 
solitary instance. Not a bit of it ; the work is about half filled with this 
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sort of poetic jargon, while the other half displays those indications of 
superior powers that appear in all Hazlitt’s writings ; acute remarks and 
striking thoughts will be found scattered throughout the volume, but 
mixed up with, and sacrificed to, the baser stuff of which I complain. 
The author proceeds with the character of Coleridge, you will observe, 
in a more intelligible strain, but still he cannot disengage himself from 
figurative language, and consequently his meaning, when he has a mean- 
ing, is vaguely expressed, and the impression conveyed depends neces- 
sarily on the imagination of the reader. Nothing is defined, a fancy is 
thrown out, and we have to fill it up in our manner ; the chances are that 
we make more or less of it than the author intended. I know not how 
others may feel, but nothing can be more fatiguing to me than this eter- 
nal poetry in prose ; sometimes I find a short passage pretty free from it, 
then I rejoice, but my pleasure is never of long duration, for some extra- 
vagant figure is never far off. The character of Coleridge goes on thus: 

Our author’s mind is (as he himself might express it) tangential. There is no sub- 
ject on which he has not touched, none on which he has rested. With an understanding 
fertile, subtle, expansive, ** quick, forgetive, apprehensive” beyond all living precedent, 
few traces of it will perhaps remain. He lends himself to all impressions alike ; he 
gives up his mind and liberty of thought to none. He is a general lover of art and sci- 
ence, and wedded to no one in particular. He pursues knowledge as a mistress, with 
outstretched hands and winged speed ; but as he is about to embrace her, his Daphne 
turns—alas ! not to a laurel! Hardly a speculation has been left on record from the 
earliest time, but it is loosely folded up in Mr. Coleridge’s memory, like a rich, but 
somewhat tattered, piece of tapestry. We might add (with more seeming than real ex- 
travagance), that scarce a thought can pass through the mind of man, but its sound has 
at some time or other passed over his head with rustling pinions. 


Now is this poetry or is it prose? Never was flesh so fishified! When 
the sound of thoughts pass over mens’ heads with rustling pinions, we 
ought to have minions or some word of that sound in the next line, and 
then it becomes the very finest thing in the world—immortal verse. As it 
stands it is a melancholy puerility, a silly fancy soberly uttered. In 
another place the author says that “ Leibnitz’s Re-established Harmony 
reared its arch above his (Coleridge’s) head, like a rainbow in the cloud,” 
(p- 69) and, in the next page, that “ Spinoza became his God, and he took 
up the vast chain of beingin his hand, and the round world became the 
centre and the soul of all things in some shadowy sense, forlorn of mean- 
ing, and around him he beheld the living traces and the sky-pointing 
proportions of the mighty Pan—but poetry redeemed him from this 
spectral philosophy, and he bathed his heart in beauty,” &c. &c. &c. 

I have not patience to quote more, suppose tol-de-rol-lol, or any thing 
you like, it will mean as much as the text, though it may not sound quite 
so grand. 

On Crabbe, Hazlitt has been, I sce, as usual, severe, and, in my opi- 
nion, unjust ; he has got a knack of saying clever things on the faults of 
this poet, and he makes the most of it. Crabbe will not be the worse for 
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the censure, and Hazlitt may be the better for it, as it shows his parts. 
He seems to think that Crabbe’s writings, which he terms a thorn in the 
side of poetry, will not survive a century ; I would back them for dura- 
tion against Wordsworth’s. His character of the latter, by-the-bye, 
seems to me clever, and it looks on the whole pretty just ; but, as usual, 
it is overlaid with those beautiful and popular flowers of style of which 
Mr. Hazlitt makes so prodigal a use. He begins by telling us that 
Wordsworth sees hearts, and then you may be sure we have probes, and 
throbbings, and pulses, and life-blood, and the wounded breast, and pain, 
and balm—wherever a heart comes we all know that these things follow 
in its train as words of course. 

He sees nothing loftier than human hopes ; nothing deeper than the human heart. 
This he probes, this he tampers with, this he poises, with all his incalculable weight of 
thought and feeling in his hands, and at the same time calms the throbbing pulses of his 
own heart, by keeping his eye ever fixed on the face of nature. If he can make the lifc- 
blood flow from his own wounded breast, this is the living colouring of which he paints 
his verse; if he can assuage the pain or close up the wound with the balm of solitary 
musing, or the healing powers of plants and herbs, and ** skyey influences,” this is 
the sole triumph of his art. 

If one could chop all this up into lines of the same length, beginning 
with capital letters, and ending in words of like sounds, what delightful 
poetry it would make! On the subject of Scott’s poetry the author breaks 
out in the following manner. 

What is he to Spenser, over whose immortal, ever-amiable verse, beauty hovers and 
trembles, and who has shed the purple light of fancy from his ambrosial wings over all 
nature ? What is there of the might of Milton, whose head is canopied in the blue 
serene, and who takes us to sit with him there 2. What is there (in his ambling rhymes) 
of the deep pathos of Chaucer? Or of the o’er-informing power of Shakspeare, whose 
eye watching alike the minutest traces of characters, and the strongest movements of 
passion, ** glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” and with the lambent 
Jlame of genius, playing round cach object, lights up the universe in a robe of its own 
radiance.—(P. 137, 138.) 

“ De grace,” Mr. Hazlitt, “‘ humanisez votre discours, et parler pour 
étre entendu.” Explain to me if you can what this means. Does 
Shakspeare’s eye light up the universe, and is the “ robe” of Shak- 
speare’s eye’s “* own radiance,” or of the universe’s own radiance? if the 
latter, Shakspeare’s eye was superfluous, for the universe having a robe of 
its own radiance, would not stand in any need of the poet’s light. But 
it were a vain attempt to endeavour to follow these flights. If Hazlitt 
himself were asked for a meaning, I suppose he would assign the same 
cause for these extravagances, that the boot-maker in Paris did for the 
extremely little boot which he exhibited in his window: now like the 
Caliphs in the Arabian Nights, you ask what cause did the boot-maker 
in Paris assign for the extremely little boot which he exhibited in his 
window? The story is Mathews’s. An Englishman seeing an unreason- 
ably small boot in the aforesaid window, went into the shop, and asked 
the boot-maker for what purpose that extremely small boot was made. 
“ Sir,” replied the Frenchman, “ I made that little boot in a moment of 
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enthusiasm !” And doubtless Hazlitt wrote all these laborious extrava. 
gances in moments of enthusiasm. Possibly, however, as I have before 
remarked, he may heap words together in this manner, relying greatly 
on the stupidity of the public, and calculating, as Jonathan would say, 
that the great gull will not find out the cheat that’s put on him so long 
as some grain is mixed up with the chaff. Indeed, I observe that when- 
ever a sensible passage or acute observation occurs, some of this stuff is 
sure to follow, and many readers, no doubt, swallow one with the other. 
It is thus that the boys feed the swans in the Serpentine. When the 
bread is exhausted they throw them a stone, and the great stupid birds 
swallow the latter with manifest satisfaction, obviously mistaking it for 
the staff of life, and showing all the gratitude that a swan can show for 
these flinty favours. A man of Hazlitt’s mind cannot write nonsense, 
without discovering that it is nonsense when he takes the trouble of 
looking at it ; but perhaps he spares himself this disagreeable examina- 
tion, and perhaps also his too close communion with poets and poetry has 
in some measure spoiled him, and really given him a taste for that sort 
of writing that costs nothing but words. Out of the volume before me 
I could pick passages that would match Pope’s nonsense verses, sounding 
eloquent to the car, and seeming to have something in them, yet when 
you look at them more closely, absolutely signifying nothing. It strikes 
me that Hazlitt has been as unlucky in the choice of his subject as gene- 
rally unhappy in his manner of treating it. Of all men in the world 
he appears to me about the least qualified to draw portraits of his con- 
temporaries. An author so given as he is to “ making effects” (to 
borrow the theatrical phrase) in his writings, can scarcely be just in the 
description of persons ; something of truth he must always be sacrificing 
to the striking ; and for my part, whenever I see a character nicely trim- 
med, and balanced, and pointed, I set it down at once as.unjust. Asa 
politician and an author, somewhat rudely handled, Hazlitt would seem 
to be further disqualified for the task he has undertaken, but, as for the 
first point, I must confess that I cannot discover any undue political 
bias ; with regard to the second indeed, he does not stand so clear. The 
character of Mr. Gifford will be placed to the account of certain articles 
in the Quarterly Review on Mr. Hazlitt’s works. Nay, he himself 
strengthens this notion, by directly alluding to the treatment his works 
have received in that journal from the hands of Mr. Gifford—it is thus 
plain that the author is a party, and he is consequently disqualified for 
the office of judge. The sneer at Mr. Gifford, on the score of his being 
“« self-taught,” is most unworthy, or rather it is worthy of Gifford him- 
self, just the gencrous sarcasm that would find a place in the Quarterly. 
Pray what can have put it into Hazlitt’s head to write down Knowles 
a Spirit of the Age? surely it is using him very ill. He dubbs him the 
first tragic writer of the age, and I believe, on second thought, that he 
is so. His portrait is painted in two pages, in such a sort, that any one 
may know him from ten thousand other poets in a crowd; he is fond of 
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writing tragedies, and fishing, and “ he hears the anxious beatings of his 
own heart, and makes others feel them by the force of sympathy ;” pit- 
a-pat, pit-a-pat, pretty idea! Lord Byron’s character seems to me the 
best thing in the book ; having handled the deceased poet rather roughly, 
or honestly I should be inclined to say, the author breaks off on learning 
his death, and closes the article with a very felicitous passage. Clever 
things you will find indeed in this, as in all Hazlitt’s works, and when 
you meet with them you must become the more angry with him for his 
faults, for it is certainly provoking to the last degree that a man of his 
powers should take to masking nothingness with wordy frippery, like an 
Irish orator. Other men resort to this miserable trick from lack of ideas ; 
Hazlitt, I suppose, resorts to it partly from idleness, partly from a vicious 
inclination for the tinkling of poetry, and partly from contempt for the 
public—he possibly thinks it good enough for the million «pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw ;”? and it serves famously to pack a book, 
and, like straw in a hamper, keeps the good things from chafing. 
P. #. 
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FROM THE ELEPHANT AT EXETER CHANGE, TO MR. MATHEWS, AT THE 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


“ce 





See with what courteous action 
He beckons you to a more removed ground,” — Hamlet. 





1. 
Oh, Mr. Mathews! Sir! 
(If a plain elephant may speak his mind, 
And that I have a mind to speak I find 
By my inward stir) 
I long have thought, and wish’d to say, that we 
Mar our well-merited prosperity 
By being such near neighbours. 
My keeper now hath lent me pen and ink, 
Shov’d in my truss of lunch, and tub of drink, 
And left me to my labours. 
The whole menagerie is in repose, 
The Coatamundi is in his Sunday clothes, 
Watching the Lynx’s most unnatural doze ; 
The Panther is asleep, and the Macaw ; 
The Lion is engaged on something raw ; 
The White Bear cools his chin 
’Gainst the wet tin ; 
And the confined old Monkey ’s in the straw. 
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7 Slumbering in milk, and sighing ; 
| Miss Cross is sipping ox-tail soup 
In her front coop. 
So here’s the happy mid-day moment,—yes 
I seize it, Mr. Mathews, to address 
A word or two 
To you 
) On the subject of the ruin which must come 
By both being in the Strand, and both at home 
On the same nights ; two treats 

So very near each other, 

As, oh my brother ! 
k To play old gooseberry with both receipts. 





i} 2. 
i When you begin 
iy Your summer fun, three times a week, at eight, 
f And carriages roll up and cits roll in, 
; I feel a change in Exeter ’Change’s change, 


< And, dash my trunk! I hate 
| To ring my bell when you ring your's, and go 
Ks With a diminish’d glory through my show ! 
4 It is most strange ; 
L But crowds that meant to see me eat a stack, 
> And sip a water-butt or so, and crack 
; A root of mangel wurtzel with my foot, 
ay Eat little children’s fruit, 
Pick from the floor small coins, 
And then turn slowly round and show my India-rubber loins: 
1 "Tis strange—most strange, but true, 
. But these same crowds seek you / 
Pass my abode, and pay at your next door ! 
It makes me roar 
‘ With anguish when I think of this ; I go 
i With sad severity my nightly rounds 


























Fy Before one poor front row, 
My fatal funny foe ! 
i And when I stoop, as duty bids, I sigh 





And feel that, while poor elephantine I 
Pick up a sixpence, you pick up the pounds ! 








3. 


neha ee 


Could you not go? 
Could you not take the Cobourg or the Surry ? 
Or Sadler’s Wells—(I am not in a hurry, 
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I never am!) for the next season ?—oh ! 
Woe! woe! woe! 
To both of us, if we remain ; for not 
In silence will I bear my alter’d lot, 
Tohave you merry, Sir, at my expense : 
No man of any sense, 
No true great person (and we both are great 
In our own ways) would tempt another’s fate. 
I would myself depart 
In Mr. Cross’s cart ; 
But, like Othello, “ am not easily moved,” 
There’s a nice house in Tottenham Court, they say, 
Fit for a single gentleman’s small play ; 
And more conveniently near your home ; 
You'll easily go and come. 
Or get a room in the City—in some street— 
Coachmaker’s Hall, or the Paul’s Head, 
Cateaton Street ; 
Any large place, in short, in which to get your bread ; 
But do not stay, and get 
Me into the Gazette! 


4. 


Ah! The Gazette! 

I press my forehead with my trunk, and wet 

My tender cheek with elephantine tears, 
Shed of a walnut size 
From my wise eyes, 

To think of ruin after prosperous years. 
What a dread case would be 
For me—large me! 

To meet at Basinghall Street the first and seventh 
And the eleventh ! 

To undergo (D n!) 
My last examination ! 

To cringe, and to surrender, 

Like a criminal offender, 

All my effects—my bell pull, and my bell, 

My bolt, my stock of hay, my new deal cell, 
To post my ivory, Sir! 

And have some curious commissioner 

Very irreverently search my trunk ! 
’Sdeath! I should die 

With rage to find a tiger in possession 

Of my abode; up to his yellow knees 
In my old straw ; and my profdund profession 
Entrusted to two beasts of assignees ! 
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5. 

The truth is simply this,—if you will stay 

Under my very nose, 
Filling your rows 

Just at my feeding time, to see your play, 

My mind’s made up, 
No more at nine I sup, 

Except on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Sundays, 
From eight to eleven, 

As I hope for heaven. 

On Thursdays, and on Saturdays, and Mondays, 
I'll squeak and roar, and grunt without cessation, 
And utterly confound your recitation. 

And, mark me! all my friends of the furry snout 
Shall join a chorus shout, 

We will be heard—we'll spoil 

Your wicked witty ruination toil. 

Insolvency must ensue 
To you, Sir, you ; 

Unless you move your opposition shop, 

And let me stop. 


6. 


I have no more to say :—I do not write 
In anger, but in sorrow ; I must look 
However to my interests every night, 
And they detest your ‘“* Memorandum-book.” 
If we could join our forces—I should like it ; 
You do the dialogue, and I the songs. 
A voice to me belongs ; 
(The Editors of the Globe and Traveller ring 
With praises of it, when I hourly sing 
God save the King). 
If such a bargain could be schemed, I’d strike it! 
I think, too, I could do the Welch old man 
In the youthful days, if dress’d upon your plan; 
And the attorney in your Paris trip, 
I'm large about the hip! 
Now think of this !—for we can not go on 
As next door rivals, that my mind declares 
I must be pennyless, or you be gone! 
We must live separate, or else have shares. 
I am a friend or foe 
As you take this. 
Let me your profitable hubbub miss, 
Or be it “ Matthews, Elephant, and Co!” 
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PassING a very agreeable evening some time since in the company of 
some friends, and the conversation taking a classical turn, one of them, 
a young Scotch advocate, repeated with great emphasis and feeling 
Hume’s appropriate panegyric on the eloquence of Demosthenes. 
Another of the party, not a classical scholar, but a very accomplished 
and intelligent man, but a little inclined to take.up and to support 
paradoxical opinions, who was pacing up and down the room, stopped 
in the middle of his career, and coming up to me with an earnestness of 
manner that characterised him, particularly on such occasions, declared 
his opinion in plain English, that “ Demosthenes was a great rascal.” 
Though prepared for paradoxical explosions from my friend, I was a 
little staggered, and smiled. A good deal of conversation ensued, and 
I found my friend’s impressions were derived from a recent perusal of 
Mitford’s History of Greece. The course of conversation produced also 
from the same gentleman a splendid eulogium on Dionysius the Tyrant, 
derived from the same source, in which my friend the Colonel, and 
Dionysius the Tyrant, remained masters of the field of battle, having 
silenced the rest of the company, including myself and the young 
gentleman from Scotland, whose preconceived notions on the subject, 
imbibed at St. Andrew’s, were considerably discomposed from that happy 
state of quiescence with which we contemplate settled and unquestionable 
axioms. 

I was naturally curious to turn to the book of this modern sophist, 
which had taken such possession of my friend’s mind, and accordingly 
perused that portion of the work, vols. vii. and viii. which relates to the 
epoch of Philip of Macedon down to the battle of Cheronea. I did not in- 
deed refer to the former part of the work, which treats of the merits of 
Dionysius the Tyrant, who sent men to prison for not liking his poetry, 
and still more cruelly released them to undergo the infliction of another re- 
citation. But to revert to the principal subject, I read, and though struck 
with the ingenuity and research of the writer, and by no means fatigued 
with the perusal (for the work has all the interest of a party pamphlet), 
I own I was appalled at the unblushing sophistry, the fancifulness of 
hypothesis, and the hardihood of assertion discoverable throughout. To 
feel a bias probably to one side-of a question or the other, is incident to 
human nature; but other historians have either artfully concealed it, as 
much as possible, or perhaps been unconscious of it themselves. Mr. 
Mitford is the first who has unblushingly made history the vehicle of 
party prejudice, and that tooa history of 2000 years back ; and all this 
with such vehemence and want of discretion, that he seems to have lost 
all fear of the disgrace of refutation and exposure. Acts in themselves 
most innocent and a and which no man in possession of his 
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senses would be indiscreet enough to visit with censure, he overwhelms 
with opprobrious epithets ; for instance, so simple a fact as that of a 
government sending out an order to the commander of its armies to 
send home the hostages which he had received from a city he was 
treating with. Would the reader believe, that the historian actually 
stigmatizes this natural order, with the epithet of “ profligate?” That 
he mentions the act of the general who, not complying with this order, 
redelivered the hostages to the enemy (which we should call an act of 
treason and punish accordingly), as an “ honorable act?” And that he 
says of the Orator who calmly mentions the fact as discreditable to the 
general, that, in thus mentioning it, “‘ he adopted and encouraged the 
profligacy of the Athenian democracy.” What, have not a government 
a right to the hostages delivered up to their own officers? Prisoners of 
war surrender immediately to the commander of the forces employed 
against them, but are at the disposal of the government to whose forces 
they have surrendered. And yet so palpable an absurdity will be found 
in Mitford’s History of Greece, vol. vii. p. 364, where it is introduced 
apparently for no other purpose than ‘that the author may have the 
pleasure of venting his indiscriminating rage against Demosthenes and 
Athens. 

If our historian is so intemperate in indifferent matters, as to call a 
state profligate for sending for its own hostages, we shall see he is 
equally malevolent in cases of a more decided character, in recording actions 
unquestionably noble and meritorious. He is relating the reduction of 
Eubea by Timotheus, vol. vii. p. 382. The state of the case is this: —The 
Athenians having reduced the Eubeeans who had revolted, and being ab- 
solute masters of the country, contented themselves with expelling the 
Thebans, generously forgave the revolt, and restored their cities and their 
government into their own hands. This highly noble act of forbear- 
ance Demosthenes has extolled in terms of highly moral and Christian- 
like panegyric:—‘ And ye did nobly to save the island, but still 
much more nobly that when ye were masters of their ‘bodies, and of 
their cities, ye righteously restored them to those who had trespassed 
against you, taking no account of your wrongs.” We do not say an 
historian is called upon to praise; but if he does not praise, still less 
should he censure—still less calumniate and asperse. His remark on 
the foregoing conduct is as malignant as it well can be under such cir- 
cumstances, substantially ascribing this act of generosity to their fears, 
or to the individual character of Timotheus. When /schines, speaking 
of the same transaction, says, according to’ Mr. Mitford’s translation, 
(though by the bye it is a very garbled and inadequate one, yet taking 
it in Mr. Mitford’s own words,) “that the Athenian democraty gave 
freedom to the Eubeean towns which it was the purpose of the Theban 
democracy to enslave.” On these mere words of course in the mouth 
of an Athenian Orator, he gravely makes the following, we must be 
allowed to call it; vapid remark: “ We shall be aware that a Theban 
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orator would have given a different turn to his account of the same 
transaction.” Now was it worth an historian’s while to go out of his 
way to make so stale a remark on mere words of course? Is Mr. Mitford 
so little of a philosopher as not to know that this is the language of 
human nature in politics in all ages and in all countries? On this 
side of the Channel, England is the liberator, on the other side the 
enslaver. Again, an Athenian orator cannot talk of the loss of consider- 
able dependencies of his own country, and call the interest his country 
had in them, “ vital and most important,” oixelwy cal dvaycaordrwy, 
alluding to Cos, Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, (which we should 
think as self-evident a proposition as any in Euclid,) but Mr. Mitford 
must insert this parenthetical remark, “ (as if the people of Cos, Chios, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, were born to live under the dominion of the 
people of Athens.)” Now put the case, that one of our own members 
were to call our East and West India possessions, &c. &c. “vital and 
important interests: ” what reporter of a debate, what newspaper, the 
most adversarious to the speaker, would ever dream of appending 
so absurd an observation by way of reproach to the speaker? See 
Mitford, vol. viii. p. 275, who cites the passage he so unfairly criticises 
fram Demosthenes, De Pace sub finem. 
When in vol. viii. p. 131, we find Mr. Mitford talking of “ narrow and 
dishonest patriotism,” and accusing Demosthenes of “ directly avowing 
profligate principles,” because forsooth he advises his countrymen in the 
oration for the Megalapolitans, saying, “ that it is not their interest to 
allow the Lacedemonians to aggrandize themselves too much, but counsels 
them rather to keep up a balance of power ;” we are tempted to ex- 
claim, where has Mr. Mitford lived; in what age, in what spotless 
regions of philanthropic politics? Has he never heard of wars carried 
on for the balance of power, being, as he is, a citizen of a country, whose 
avowed policy has been, for a century, the maintenance of the balance of 
power? Let any one read this oration, and see if Sir Robert Walpole, 
or any other British minister, could have argued more sensibly on the 
subject. The general principle too, which this “ profligate” Orator 
closes with, “ my advice is never to give up the weaker to the stronger,” 
must, by Mr. Mitford’s new code of morality, be added to the number 
of profligate principles. The truth is, the advice Demosthenes gave his 
countrymen in this speech, was more moral than politic. The nullity of 
the Spartans in the coming crisis of the affairs of Greece was fatal to 
Greece, and this nullity was chiefly owing to the vicinage and power of 
this very Megalapolis, which operated, as it was intended by its founder 
Epaminondas, as a complete check upon Sparta. The historian has also, 
in pursuance of this his favourite position, the profligacy of Demos- 
thenes, adduced a long translated passage from the oration on the subject 
of the Rhodians, in which the Orator says, “ I am convinced that it is 
Just to restore the Rhodian democracy ; but, even if it were not so, yet 
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seeing how our enemies swerve from the strict line of right in taking 
advantage of us, I should advise it.” 

This, we admit, is not the high ground of a moralist, or of a Christian 
saint; but in politics it has always been acted upon, perhaps not 
always so candidly avowed. The argument happens to be precisely the 
same as that used by our own Government, to justify the measure of 
seizing the Copenhagen fleet. 

Not content with carping at the speeches of Demosthenes in detail, 
he attacks the Orator himself wholesale, vol. viii. p. 113, of whom he 
says :— An extraordinary deficiency not only of personal courage, but 
of all that constitutes dignity of soul, made respect difficult and esteem 
apparently impossible.” These are Mr. Mitford’s very words about 
Demosthenes. If ever sublimity of moral character was impressed 
on the productions of human genius, we should be bold to assert it 
was on those of Demosthenes. Nor are we singular in this opinion 
a better judge than we can pretend to be, a Stoic philosopher, 
Panetius, whose books, though lost to us, Horace has dignified with 
the epithet of “nobiles,” (which perhaps it may be long before pos- 
terity will apply to Mr. Mitford’s lucubrations,) observed, that “ De- 
mosthenes’ was exclusively the oratory of morality.” We need not 
search for his character in detached and controverted passages of his 
life ; he has stamped it indelibly on the superb monuments of his genius. 
Very sublime descriptive passages may be met with in his contemporaries 
#Eschines and Dinarchus, (in the former, for instance, the passage 
descriptive of Alexander’s progress, and in the latter that of the 
destruction of Thebes,) but for the sublimity of morality refer to 
Demosthenes. 

All this is to be sure rather unfortunate for Mr. Mitford’s opinion 
quoted above ; but he seems himself to have had some suspicion of this, 
and being struck with the incongruity of the character as described by 
himself, and the nobleness of the Orator’s sentiments on record, he 
has given a kind of splendid discoloration to the whole: at the expense 
of the Orator’s character he has elevated his talents, and has repre- 
sented a sort of phenomenon, a man totally destitute of dignity of sen- 
timent, yet for thirty years uttering the most dignified sentiments, as if 
actually speaking from some inward inspiration beyond his control, an 
energumen ; in short, in plain English, as if he were possessed by the 
Devil, the Frankenstein, or Sintram, of modern romance. Eschines 
de leg. 317, when very hard put to it, works himself up, in the heat of 
the moment, to say something of the same sort. “ My hard fate,” 
says he, “ is to have fo deal with a conjurer, a wicked being who has 
not the power of uttering truth if he wished it.’ Now this may pass in 
the violence of contending oratory, but who would expect it to be the 
statement of history? and that it is the conclusion to be drawn from 
Mr. Mitford's disquisitions, we have only to refer to his ‘work. 
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It really would be quite endless to point out the gross calumnies and 
unjustifiable reflections which indicate the strong bias of this historian, 
and which abound in every page. But there are some observations which 
seem to fly in the face of the better part of human nature itself, and 
which we must hold up to the moral indignation which they deserve. 
We allude to the remarks made on the decree of the Byzantines and 
Perinthians in vol. viii. p. 367. 

These cities were closely besieged by Philip without any provocation 
on their part that history informs us of ; but that is quite immaterial to 
the present question. We know that the ci/y comprised the nation, and 
we know also the consequences that, according to the usages of those 
times, and the practice of belligerents, would have ensued in case of 
capture ; most probably, the annihilation of the city, and the selling 
of the citizens, their wives, and children, into slavery. No mild fate 
that, as Mr. Mitford himself will allow. The Athenians, by their timely 
succour, saved them from this horrible catastrophe ; and in return, full of 
gratitude (as what human bosom would not be on such an occasion ?) 
they did themselves and human nature credit by publicly proclaiming 
their gratitude, and voting a crown of gold to their deliverers. Amidst 
the dreary waste of revolting transactions which history presents, this 
is one of the pleasant spots where the eye delights to dwell ; beneficence 
on one side, and gratitude on the other And yet this decree, plain, sim- 
ple, and energetic, from one independent people to another, Mr. Mitford 
stigmatizes as a gross piece of flattery to the Athenian people, and still 
more ridiculously, as a document showing that the high-spirited and 
successful assertors of independency no longer held the lead in Byzantium. 
Does the historian mean it would have been more high-spirited to have 
shown no gratitude, or does he mean (for really any meaning is very 
doubtful) that it would have been more high-spirited in the Byzantines 
to have passively submitted to destruction without making an effort to 
save the country ? 

If the reader is curious to see a bold and unwarrantable supposition 
made a ground for a libellous insinuation, he should refer to vol. viii. 
p- 175, which it is really worth while extracting in the very words. 
“ The war-party would not be wanting in disposition to support 
Olynthus against Macedonia ; but so to support them, that at the con- 
clusion of the war, they should remain strong enough to refuse tribute 
and obedience to Athens, would be against the principles of policy which 
their great orator had clearly and repeateily indicated.” Now the in- 
tent of this paragraph is to make Athens and her ministers odious, by 
insinuating that they withheld effectual assistance from the Olynthians, 
with a view to making that city eventually fall under their own domi- 
nion, and that their orators inculcated, or, in the language of Mr. 
Mitford, indicated this Machiavelian principle. Now we only require 
Mr. Mitford to show this doctrine in the Olynthiacs? Is there not 
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there all bonf-fide assistance, spirit, and energy? Is there any reserve, 
any hanging back ? Any dark or ambiguous hints of temporizing policy, 
or prospects of any unfair advantage to be taken for the future? And 
as to the facts; the next page of Mr. Mitford tells us, that the Athenians 
actually had on foot at Olynthus an army of 14,000 men (we should 
rather think a pretty strong proof of their being in earnest), and besides 
tribute and subjection to Athens was out of the question on the part of 
Olynthus, the latter having been strong enough actually to go to war 
with, and to conquer the possessions of the former, as they had done 
recently in the case of Amphipolis. 

But if this historian is the bitterest calumniator of Athens: and De- 
mosthenes, he is the warmest, the tenderest apologist of Philip. If 
that Prince razes a flourishing city to the ground, sells men, women, 
and children, in bondage, makes an auction of bodies and goods, “ he 
does no more than his interest imperiously requires, he abolishes a 
republic on his coasts,” vol. viii. p. 179. If he destroys to the number 
of thirty cities so completely that not even a vestige remained, Mr. 
Mitford tells us (p.210) in all the affected delicacy of modern diplomacy, 
“it seems probable that the population of some conquered towns was re- 
moved.” As to the taking Olynthus, he quibbles sadly, and contradicts 
himself. “ Support,” says he, “ wholly fails among the Orators of the 
day, for the report of the annalist of three centuries after, that he 
plundered the town and sold the inhabitants for slaves.” Struck, how- 
ever, apparently with the hardihood of this assertion, he half retracts 
and qualifies, and ifs, and shuffles, in the sentence immediately following. 
But if there was some condemnation to slavery, or some confiscation of pro- 
perty. What then, if “ oh! we shall soon see,” the Athenians would have 
done as much, or more, against a city surrendered to their arms under 
similar circumstances. So that he contrives to blacken the Athenians 
even in the act of describing the atrocities of their enemies. Is this an 
historian or an advocate? But “ Support wholly fails among the Orators 
of the day, for the fact,’"—does it? What says Dem. Phil. III. 117, 
"OdvvOov prey cai'Aro\Mwrviay dvrwe pac ariypynkery, wce pnodéva, &e. 
“ Olynthus and Apollonia, and two and thirty cities in Thrace he so 
savagely destroyed, that it were difficult for any one approaching the 
site to say that they had ever been the habitations of men.” There is 
*‘ support” with a vengeance, and much more than “ support” for 
Diodorus. But why disbelieve Diodorus? He cannot be accused of 
being hostile to the memory of Philip, and he evidently relates the 
fact as he had found it in the histories of the day, Theopompus, Diyllus, 
and others, without any remark or comment. Diodorus is more than what 
we have stated ; he evidently is partial to Philip, though an _ honest 
historian, and is evidently biassed much by his religious feelings in 
favour of that wise, powerful, and politic Prince. 

Was the story of the Olynthian lady, told by Demosthenes, no 
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« support” to the subsequent historian, the recital of which story was 
too shocking for the delicacy of an Athenian audience? But why not, 
we repeat, believe Diodorus? Mr. Mitford is quite ready to take the 
same historian’s word for the cruel fate of Sestos (because of course it 
was taken by an Athenian general) ; in that instance there are no whole 

pages of shuffling, as there are about Olynthus, no courtly phrases of 
modern delicacy, but he plainly speaks in the unvarnished simplicity of 
the ancient style, and rather hazards coarseness, than unfaithfulness to 
the text of his original: see p. 83. But not only as to the fate of the 
city, but as to the method of obtaining possession of it, is Mr. Mitford 
so delicate as to the honour of Philip, that he expends six pages to prove 
that there was no treason, that there had been no bribery to Euthycrates 
and Lacritus, or at least no bribery in hard cash, but in bullocks and 
timber, because Macedonia was poor; and a good deal of such trifling: 
He wishes to gloss over the whole matter on his favourite topic, the 
division of parties ; and implies, that a great party of the state sur- 
rendered. Now we go upon the broad outline of the fact. Those who 
give up their country to a foreign power, whence ensues rigorous 
military execution, must be traitors: if indeed a mere change of 
government had ensued, we might be at liberty to say, “ a certain party 
availed itself of foreign aid for the furtherance of their party views ;” 
(as was the case with us at the Revolution,)—but here was no change 
of government from democratic to aristocratic, but a most cruel de- 
struction and subversion of the whole commonwealth: and those Olyn- 
thians who brought it about, must and will be considered traitors by 
all, but Mr. Mitford, to the latest posterity ; though he labours to prove 
that Philip could not have bribed them, because he had no money. 
Now Diodorus expressly says, that he had from the gold mines at 
Pangea, and that he used it liberally in bribes, donations, and the 
maintenance of a mercenary body of soldiers. But can Mr. Mitford 
know so little of political economy as to try to build an important ar- 
gument, disciediting the concurrent voice of history, on so baseless a 
foundation as the pecuniary disability of a Prince master of a large and 
populous territory, having at his command a regular and well-appointed 
army,—the builder of fleets and of arsenals? 

Specimens of this sort of reasoning appear almost in every page ; 
they are much too numerous for us to refer to, but we have thus 
given samples of the whole, to which indeed we are much tempted to 
add another from vol. viii. p. 228, (note). Certainly our optics most 
grossly deceive us, or this note contains as glaring a specimen of mis- 
statement and false reasoning as we ever witnessed. Mr. Mitford cri- 
ticises with great asperity Demosthenes’ reason for Philip’s detaining the 
ambassadors, viz. “ lest returning and reporting his measures, you 
(addressed to the Athenians) might have embarked, and occupying. 
Thermopyle stopped his passage.” “ Hardly,” says Mr. Mitford, “ could 
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such an impudent imposition be attempted upon the mob of London and 
Palace Yard. Every where there would be those\able to inform the 
more ignorant, that nothing could so effectually check hostile prepara- 
tions as the presence of ambassadors.” To which the answer is obvious, 
certainly ; if those ambassadors have free power of communicating with 
their own countries, and can send home regular dispatches ; but if not, 
(as how can Mr. Mitford be sure of the management and direction of 
posts and couriers in Macedonia), their personal detention was of the 
most vital importance; and that there was a sort of coercion used, 
appears from Demosthenes stating, that “ he seeing the game that was 
playing, endeavoured to get away in a vessel, but was prevented.” 

However, we will own, that there are difficulties whichever way we 
turn ourselves in all these transactions, that relate to the peace, and 
the melancholy event that ensued,—the annihilation of the Phocians. 
All is in inextricable confusion; never did the turbulency and inefli- 
ciency of a democracy in a difficult and delicate crisis show themselves 
in more glaring colours. Never was there such a triumph in diplomacy 
as that obtained by Philip at this crisis over Athens and her ministers. 
The flash of the lightning and the report of the thunder are not more 
simultaneous, than was the ratification of the peace by Athens, and the 
extermination of a nation whom it was her vital policy to protect. Im- 
penetrable darkness rests on the fact how it came to pass, that the 
Phocians were omitted in the preliminaries signed at Athens; and in 
the Psephism drawn up by Demosthenes himself, which is given in his 
speech, De Cor. 235. This was so gross an omission according to modern 
views, and of such importance, that the long discussions afterwards 
about the detention of the Athenian ministers, and their verbal in- 
structions on this delicate question, when they went to Macedonia for 
the ratification of the peace, and their subsequent altercations, the 
whole matter of their two eloquent speeches on the Embassy, appear 
almost puerile; perhaps, in our present ignorance, it would be more 
modest to say, unaccountable. The additional articles in the treaty as 
reported by Hegesippus, if indeed those additional articles were made at 
the time, did indeed include the Phocians virtually, containing a stipu- 
lation for their protection under the general name of rove dAdouc 
“EAAnvac. 

But this ground which we should think the strongest, and most 
natural, is not taken by Demosthenes, in his speeches de Cor. and de 
Leg.; but he rests the whole affair of the Phocians on the verbal 
instructions and representations of the second embassy sent to receive 
the ratification of peace. But as to the more important period when 
the Macedonian embassy was at Athens, and the preliminaries were 
agreed upon, we are much in the dark, as we have stated above. 
That at this interesting crisis there must have been dreadful tu- 
mults, clamour, and confusion, a whole city deliberating publicly on 
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such matters; that there must have beeh a great struggle of parties, 
great deception, and great corruption, we can easily at this distance 
of time imagine; but Mr. Mitford finds no difficulties, he has a 
clue to it all as if he had been present; he has always his favourite 
hypothesis to explain all; viz. that the Athenians were the aggressors 
and the deceivers, and Philip the aggrieved, though the aggrandized 
party ; he is always sure to give us (to complete the picture) the roguery 
of Demosthenes, and the honesty of A:schines: of whose honesty, by 
the bye, history has handed down to us considerable doubts, and certainly 
some parts of whose conduct (one, for instance, the sudden change from 
being in the evening an opposer of peace, and the next morning a violent 
advocate) and likewise the rekindling another sacred war in Amphissa, 
(which, by his own account, he did), seem very strange ; his speech to 
the Amphictyons, on that occasion, as reported by himself, seems too 
superstitious in so enlightened a man to have been sincere, and the con- 
sequences too obvious to have escaped so clear-sighted a politician. 
However, whatever may have been the causes that imposed upon the 
people of Athens and their ministers (for the temporary breach between 
them and Phalecus by no means accounts for their abandoning such 
permanent and substantial interests) certainly never was deception more 
complete, or dissimulation more triumphant: not only the Athenians, 
but Phalecus and the Phocians, were equally duped. Philip commenced 
his march, a short and sublime picture of which we have in Demosthenes, 
each party contending that his appearance, as if it were the transit of a 
comet, portended evil to some, but to whom was differently conjectured 
according to the difference of parties and of interests. The Phocians, 
abandoned by their allies, and surrounded with their enemies, thought 
their best. chance of safety rested on the personal character of this 
prince, and accordingly surrendered themselves to him. According to 
the forcible expression of the Greek, he dug down their cities, dismantled 
their bulwarks, and, in short, made a devastation only to be surpassed by 
that of Hyder Ali, in the Carnatic. And yet Mr. Mitford tells us 
gravely: “ He (Philip) concurr’d with the party of Phocion in desiring 
to provide protection for that unfortunate people, and their Beotian 
allies.” Did he? if so, his desires were very weak, and he certainly 
could not be said to have had the superbe volonté of Napoleon, nor the 
strong mill of transcendental modern philosophers. “ But,” says Mr. 
Mitford, “it was the Thebans who dug down their cities ;” so they 
might personally. But who bet Philip in breach of the trust reposed in 
him, gave them up to their deadly enemies, the Thebans? those very 
Thebans, who being almost too weak to hold their own, were completely 
worsted by these very Phocians, as Mr. Mitford tells us a few pages 
before. Subsequently, p- 401, speaking of the same transaction, and 
making a defence for Philip, the historian says for him, ‘« He had taken 
no ciltes in their (the Athenians’) neighbourhood, and laid waste none. 
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The Phocians had surrendered to him instead of to the Greek republics, 
under whose hands they would have fallen (most palpably false, for the 
Phocians were a full match for their enemies) and some had been laid 
waste, not by him, but by the oldest and most venerable judicature known 
to the Greek nation.” Now really is it possible for hoaxing to go beyond 
this? No doubt this wise, this politic, this powerful prince, at the head 
of his renowned Macedonian phalanx, which in a few years afterwards 
conquered Asia, and, according to the sublime description of AEschines, 
passed into regions beyond the Northern Bear,* was the mere tool and 
instrument in the hands of a parcel of clownish and ignorant deputies 
(so described by schines himself, their assessor) assembled from a few 
obscure cities of Thessaly, Malea, and (Eta, for instance, under the 
immediate power of Philip, and, of course, he was not accountable for 
his actions. Philip, himself, gives a very different account of himself, 
and in his letter to the Athenians, tells pretty plainly what he had been 
doing in Phocis. What says Mr. Mitford to this? Why he plainly tells 
us that this state paper was a forgery of Demosthenes!!! What is so 
remarkable in all this is, that at the commencement of the sacred war, 
Mr. Mitford's moral feeling, as well as historical fairness, naturally leads 
him to consider the matter in its real light, and condemn in a feeling 
manner the wanton, cruel, and hypocritical attack made by Thebes on 
this devoted people, under mask of the Amphictyonic council. His 
account is positively affecting; as an historian, he could do justice 
between Thebes and Phocis, but when Philip interfered, the tables 
are turned ; then all is palliation on the part of the historian, and modi- 
fication, &c. and the horror of the catastrophe is lost (as it was intended 
to be), in subtilty of disquisition. 

We are now obliged to draw to a close, and feel compelled to remark cur- 
sorily that after the period of this peace Mr. Mitford is indefatigable in 
his endeavours to persuade himself and his readers that the aggressions 
and hostilities in the peace were on the part of the Athenians, and not on 
the part of that great humane and literary character, for so Mr. Mitford 
describes Philip. Now what does this quiet sedentary character do 
immediately after the peace? We have seen his proceedings in Phocis ; 
he instantly turns his arms against the King of Thrace, Cersobleptes, 
dethrones him, takes sundry cities, Serrium, Doriscus, &c.; attacks 
Ambracia, and gives part of that country into the hands of his brother- 
in-law, Alexander, not to mention his intrigues in Euboea, &c. “ But,” 
says Mr. Mitford, “these countries were not included in the treaty.” If 
Hegesippus’ statement be true (and it is difficult to suppose a man 
quoting the terms of a peace, fresh in the recollection of every one, so 
falsely) they were included virtually by the clause above alluded to, 





* The Orator means to say that Alexander penetrated so far into southern latitudes 
as to be out of sight of the constellations of the north. 
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which provided that the belligerents should not turn their armis against 
the other Greeks, not included by name. But, if not, does not common 


sense answer at once ; one of the parties is not to be quiet, whilst the 

other is constantly aggrandizing themselves with additional conquests, 

and preparing, as Demosthenes forcibly calls it, out-works against Athens. 

We repeat again where has Mr. Mitford lived ; to be ignorant, that in 

inveighing against the politics of Demosthenes, in this instance he is 

inveighing against those of his own country, for the last century, and 
never more conspicuously than in our late war against Napoleon. Were 
not his aggrandizements, particularly those during the peace of Amiens, 
the seizure, and remodelling, and appropriating some states of Italy, 
stated on our part, and stated justly too as the cause of the breach of 
that peace ? Did not Mr. Windham use the remarkable expression that 
if he went on in that way, he would grow us up? And it is remarkable 
that Demosthenes uses the same expression about Philip gvopévov Kall 

‘E\Ajywy—* growing up the Greeks.” Let any one read a passage in 

Phil.v. 154 ed Reiske, and he will find it, in fact, as the sequel has proved, 
applies more to Napoleon than to Philip. My yup dieoOe, & avdpec AOn- 
vauot, Tole avroic yaipey re Diduwmoy Kai rove apxopévouc, &c. Ke. 

We must now close with assuring Mr. Mitford we have no prejudice 
against him, nor prepossession in favour of Demosthenes, but that we 
sincerely give our honest opinion that the difference between him and 
the man whom he has conjured up as his antagonist, is this, that whilst 
pages of Demosthenes, a party orator, (for instance, p. 245, de Cor. ed. 
Reiske,) may be admitted as a genuine and unimpassioned summary of 
the history of that time; whole pages of Mr. Mitford must be con- 
sidered as mere advocacy of the most prejudiced and inveterate descrip- 
tion, though he is professedly an historian, and lives at the distance 
of 2000 years, and wrote in the retirement of his closet, with all the 
means of forming a cool and unbiassed judgment. 

We do not, in so short a summary, wish to enter into verbal or philo- 
logical discussions ; but, we cannot help observing, that Mr. Mitford has 
made no difficulty of rendering a passage in Philip’s letter quoted by 
Dem. de Cor. 280—roic de ph ovvayricac ravenpe ypnodpeOa’ roic 
C€ cup povrore tpiv py Keyévorc, éxclnpiouep—Mr. Mitford’s version. 
“Those who attend will be entitled to communication in council ; those 
who fail in conforming to the decrees of the confederacy, will be fined.” 

We can only congratulate Mr. Mitford on finding a meaning in this 
passage, which has puzzled ancients and moderns, from the time of 
Ulpian down—and must observe, that he is disposed to illuminate us in 
Greek as well as in history. 

. In another passage, vol. viii. p. 424, the reader will find a curious spe- 
cimen of Mr, Mitford’s attempts in verbal criticism, where be launches out 
ia note against no less a person than Wolf, the editor of Demosthenes, 
for his interpretation of the word dxpa, in a passage of Aischines, de Cor. 
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633. ‘Ov di tvdeay péy xpnparwr, éveca révre raddvrwr, ot Lévoe roic 
OnBalore ri)» dxpay dv wapédocay ; on which Wolf, as any other scholar 
would, naturally explains dxpay to mean the Cadmea. “ But,” says 
Mr. Mitford triumphantly, “ see to what mistakes the most learned may 
be liable, if they will undertake historical explanation without the 
trouble of historical investigation ;” and he goes on to say, it might be 
some other fort in Phocis, and not the Cadmea, because the Thebans 
themselves, nay, Demosthenes himself, was at that time holding councils 
in that very place. Now, Mr. Mitford commits this egregious mistake 
by confounding chronology. schines is not speaking of the time prior 
to the battle of Cheronea, when all the world knows the Macedonians 
were not masters of the Cadmea, but of a subsequent period in the time 
of Alexander, when there was a rising of the Greeks against the Mace- 
donians, and, as it appears, there were certain intrigues attempted by the 
Thebans to re-obtain possession of their liberty, as the whole story is told 
at length by Dinarchus. So much for the setting right of Wolf by Mr. 
Mitford. : 








SCRAPS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A MUSICAL 
DILETTANTE TRAVELLING IN ITALY. 


Mitan.—The first circumstance connected with music, that struck me 
on my arrival at this city, was the exquisite fineness of ear these people 
possess ; it is, indeed, so sensible, that (aided by a musical memory, asto- 
nishingly retentive) it is not uncommon to hear them as they come out of 
the theatre after the first performance of an opera, singing the airs 
which have made the most impression upon them, and to find that after 
the second or third representation a great part of the audience know the 
opera as well as the singers themselves. 

This keenness of organic sense, this seizing and retaining of the 
touching and the beautiful, renders them difficult to be pleased in musical 
compositions. Nothing short of inspired melody interests them. A 
composition, however learned and elaborate, without those flashes of 
genius with which their minds are stored, and to which their feelings 
blaze into enthusiasm, is heard with the greatest apathy, and is to them 
merely an agreeable noise signifying nothing. The decision of a Mila- 
nese audience is an ordeal which the young artist trembles to encounter ; 
it gives him a passport to reputation, or bars him from the paths of fame 
—indeed Milan is emphatically and justly called a piazza di cartello. 

The operas are generally well got up at the grand theatre, La Scala, 
at least as far as the principal parts are concerned: the secondary cha- 
racters here, as all over Italy, are frequently done in a slovenly manner. 
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There are seldom more than three or four first-rate singers engaged at a 
time ; nor is this to be wondered at, considering the very high salaries 
these artists, from their present scarcity in Europe, are enabled to exact. 
In the carnival of 1823, there were La Belloc, Lablache, the finest basso 
| ever heard, and Morelli, now a second-rate tenor: in the autumn of 
the same year there were La Belloc, La Morandi, Galli the excellent 
basso, and Mari a second-rate tenor. The orchestra of La Scala, excel- 
lently conducted by the veteran Alessandro Rolla, is very good: the 
great merit of the artists forming this orchestra, is the delicate manner 
in which they accompany the singing ; they catch the spirit of the vocal 
performer, they follow it through all its changes, and 


Tl suon con arte accompagnando al canto, 


their notes seem to blend in, and to identify themselves with those of the 
singer on the stage. 

It were to be desired, perhaps, that the audience of this theatre 
observed more silence and order ; after a first or second representation 
no heed is given, except to a few favourite pieces ; during all the rest of 
the performance, conversation is carried on in pit and boxes with as much 
loudness (and Milanese talk very loud) as in the streets or coffee houses. 
When I first arrived here from Paris, where, despite of French loqua- 
city, the audience in the musical theatres are very quiet and attentive, I 
was surprised—shocked at this Babel of noise, and thought it incom- 
patible with the musical feeling of the people. I have, however, since 
found the same practice all over Italy ; and from reflecting on the fre- 
quent repetition, night after night, of the same opera, the negligent 
style of the recitativo, the total absence of interest in the literary part of 
the pieces, and the nullity of the lower characters, 1 cease to wonder at 
it. The traveller, however, who hears an opera for the first time, and 
which he may never have an opportunity of hearing again, will continue 
to apostrophize in no very gentle terms the ceaseless cackle of those who 
have heard the same opera fifty times, and may hear it yet fifty times 
more. 

Musical Conservatory.—The musical conservatory of Milan was insti- 
tuted by the French, shortly after the establishment of Eugene Beau- 
harnois as Viceroy, and a liberal endowment allotted to it by govern- 
ment. St. Maestro Bonifazio Asioli, whose reputation is high and 
widely spread in the musical world, was appointed censore or director. 
The most able masters engaged to teach their particular arts to the stu- 
dents, were Signor Alessandro Rolla for the violin, Signor Pollini for 
the pianoforte, and Signor Belloli for the French horn. The other pro- 
fessors were men of no name, and little talent. Every deficiency was 
supplied, as far as possible, by the great musical talents and indefatigable 
‘uperintendence of Asioli; this able professor laid out judicious plans of 
‘tudy, wrote valuable treatises on almost every branch of his art, enlarged 
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the students’ views of music by making them execute the instrumental 
compositions of Haydn and Mozart—authors, whose works, it is asto- 
nishing to say, are very seldom performed in Italy; and, in short, he used 
numerous and efficient means to form his pupils in this exquisite and diffi- 
cult science. 

The Conservatory of Milan was thus thriving under the fostering ma- 
nagement of Asioli ; and he was reasonably flattering himself that after 
some years he should have the satisfaction of seeing his almost fatherly 
cares rewarded by the success and reputation of some of his pupils, when 
the political changes in Italy interrupted his endeavours, and induced 
him to abandon the institution which may be said to have existed but in 
him, and which, since his secession, has dwindled away into non-entity. 
The French evacuated Lombardy—the Austrians again entered Milan— 
Asioli had enjoyed great consideration and encouragement uncer Beau- 
harnois, and had contracted a partiality for the French—the Austrians 
talked of reducing unnecessary expenses—the predilections and pride of 
the professor were wounded ; and taking an emphatic Italian farewell of 
the Conservatory and Milan, he retired to his native town, Correggio, 
where he now lives. 

A Signor Minoja, little known, was afterwards made Director ; but 
alas! what a change! how unlike his predecessor! He is a dull old 
man, upwards of sixty, whose musical acquirements are rather question- 
able. I have frequently seen him, at the weekly practices, fall sound 
asleep in a corner, whilst the poor students were performing as best 
they could—unheeded and uninstructed. The consequent laxity of 
discipline and regular study may be imagined. 

The Conservatory of Milan, from its first institution to the present 
day, has not produced one composer of any note. Maestro Soliva is the 
only student belonging to it that has come before the public. His first 
opera, “La testa di bronzo,” written for the Scala, was thought to 
indicate talent, and gave hopes of improvement; but his second and 
and third operas facevano fiasco, so that out of Lombardy he still remains 
unknown. Of late years, however, the institution has produced some 
young female singers of promise, as La Bonini, La Fabbrica, and a few 
others. 

Music is much cultivated at Milan as an accomplishment, particularly 
singing. It is the general and favourite entertainment of the evening 
parties of the polite circles. The amateur performances consist chiefly 
of selections from popular operas ; and the company listen with an atten- 
tion, not forced or affected, as is often the case in some other countries, 
but with evident signs of the real enjoyment music affords them. 

That species of female voice called contr’ alto, so rare in other coun- 
tries, is very common in Lombardy; it seems to be one of the products 
of the climate. 

Notwithstanding the prevalent taste for singing, and the preference 
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ven to it, instrumental music is by no means neglected here. There 
‘<a Dilettante Society, composed: of about forty members, who meet 
every Sunday morning, and perform the most classical instrumental 
music for a full band ; for correctness-and taste I have not often heard 
these performances surpassed. 

Ballets d’action—I must not leave Milan without saying something 
on these performances. They are, perhaps, what the Milanese can 
boast of most exclusively ; they are, certainly, nearer perfection than 
their operas, and by far the best entitled to unreserved praise. This 
species of spectacle was here brought to a degree of excellence before 
unknown, by the late Salvatore Vigano. His “ Prometheus” drew 
crowds from all parts of the Continent, and impressed itself on the 
minds of the spectators with a force that was thought to belong but to 
the highest efforts of the tragic muse. Italian enthusiasm denominated 
him “ I1 Dio de balli.” Vigano, by his wonderful productions, awakened 
in the Milanese a great taste for pantomime—a taste which, thanks to 
the delicate susceptibility of these people, soon spread as wide as their 
musical tact, and now it is not rare to see ragged children in the streets 
take up a subject, and play it in a fine, expressive style of mimicry. 
The truth and vividness of colouring with which some of the actors in 
the serious ballets d’action give the passions and emotions of the heart, 
are indeed surprising. Confined as they are to the limited means of 
gesticulation, they yet so artfully supply the use of speech, that the 
spectator does not for a moment feel the necessity of its intervention to 
interpret their sentiments. The most distinguished of these actors are 
La Pallerini and Molinari, pupils of Vigano ; they are inimitable—they 
stand in pantomime where Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble did in 
tragedy ; what Simonides said of dancing may well be applied to the 
pantomimic action of these two ; it is indeed a “‘ mute poetry.” 

Vigand, who may be said to have created a new art, was succeeded 
by Gaetano Gioja. Although Gioja has not the genius of Vigand, he 
is perhaps the artist in Italy best worthy of supplying his place. His 
“Niobe” and “ Gabriella di Vergy,” brought out at Florence ; his 
“ Castello di Kenilworth” and “I Baccanali di Roma,” brought out at 
4 and lately reproduced at Naples, may be adduced as proofs of 

is merit. 

The ballets of Vigand and his school are essentially different from the 
French grand ballets : the French are merely actional (to make a word), 
the pantomimist being unconfined by the musical composer ; but Vigand’s 
are nigidly metrical, every’ gesture, every movement, being measured to 
the music of the orchestra ; or, as a recent Italian critic says, “ the body 
of the mimic is agitated; his arms are now extended, and now with- 
drawn 3 his feet make paces now solemnly slow, now rapid ; the features 
of his face partake in these varying movements, and all his person corres- 
ponds with positions, attitudes, and starts, to the sounds of the music 
Which touches his ear.” This marriage of music with action was well 
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known to the ancients, and serious historians have not disdained to relate 
the deep effects it produced ; effects which, I would almost venture to 
say, have been equalled by some of Vigano’s best pieces. Another ma- 
terial difference between the French and Milanese ballet is, that the 
latter has much less dancing. Vigand not only diminished the quantum 
of whirligigging and kicking of heels, but found out the means of intro. 
ducing dances in their proper places, and thus made them contribute to 
the telling of his stories. In his ballets you do not see at the end of every 
act the stage covered with dancers without any discoverable reason ; 
you see no half hour's flirting between a young man and a young 
woman about a nosegay or a ribbon-knot ; no pair of primi ballerini 
rush on, as if they had fallen from the clouds, in the midst of the 
action. No; poor Salvatore Vigand understood things much better ! 








AN EPISTLE TO A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
You must not hurt my little Premium.—School for Scandal. 


Simon, for twenty toilsome years, 
Chequer’d with hopes, and cares, and fears, 
Thy soul has sigh’d for gold ; 
In various trades, and various shops, 
Tea, coals, tobacco, blacking, hops, 
Thou hast, or made, or sold. 


How hast thou slav’d from light till dark, 
Risen at morn, without the lark, 
Swept, water’d thy own door ; 
Twice married, twice in the Gazette 
Thy bankrupt name has been, and yet 
My Simon, thou art poor! 


Poor to a fault, for ’tis a fault, 

When like a Turk thou might’st exalt 
Thy profit, to lack pelf! 

But cheer up, Simon! only grope 

To London, and there still is hope 
Ev'n for thy simple self! — 


Thou need’st not write like Walter Scott, 
Thou need’st not forge, nor yet I wot 
Like Catalani sing ; 
To line thy pockets with a plum, 
Thou need’st not steal, nor yet become 
A tradesman to the King! 
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AN EPISTLE TO A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


Thou need’st not in Pactolus’ stream 
Bathe thee,—but hast thou ne’er a scheme 
For draining Irish bogs,— 
For Indian sugar free from blacks, 
Coals in associated sacks, 
Or docks i’ the Isle of Dogs ! 
Plans to facilitate the mail-way, 
Steam-coaches,—on a post and rail-way— 
A firm to foil the tricks 
That centre in the Baker's head,— 
A Dough-Co. for retailing Bread,— 
Or one,—for baking bricks. 


Tea-partners to compete with Bish— 
Monopolies of Joint-Stock-Fish,— 
Some Equitable Loan ;— 
Tea-chandlers, dealing in salt dips, 
Pluckers of coral from the lips 
Of Syren babes unknown. 


Divers to rob the seamaid’s curls, 

And strip Queen Thetis of her pearls, 
Bell’s System in the seas,— 

The very prospect will bewitch, 

The world-subscribers must get rich, 
And Divers make Dives. 


Or art thou rich enough to bear te, 
The Chicken-hazard of a share, type 
The “ London: Poultry” begs wh 
Thy first subscription to decide wim 
A likely venture to divide 
A goose with golden eggs ! 


Or would’st thou join a firm of scrubs, 
Behold the new steam washing tubs, 
It may not be improper 
To state that they have lately plann’d 
To form a junction with the grand 
“ Consolidated Copper.” 
Farmers to farm Australian plains, 
(Ev’n now no barren field remains) 
This plough has scarce a share— 
O sell thy stock in trade, and come 
To London and invest the sum — 
Before our Scrips grow rare! 
Pp 
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Aye,—sell thy foolish wares of tin, 
And deal in something lighter—in 
The fumes of coal and coke— 
The “ ‘Glasgow Oil,” or “ Gas Compress’d,” 
The grand “ Cork Portable ’’—id est 
The Irish Bottled smoke ! 


There’s Steam—in Packets—has a sale 
Like James's powders—horses fail 
Before the powers of steam— 
Or has thy soul ne’er learn’d to stray 
As far as London’s milky way 
To deal in cows and cream ! 


Salt sellers with prospective plans 
Invite thee—future vats and vans, 
-Are freely bought and sold ; 
But chiefly,—lease some Pasco part 
Some mine make thine—for that’s the’art 
Indeed of getting gold. 





| 
| 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF RICHARD WILSON, ESQ. RA. * 


Tuts is no bad specimen of book-making. We have here a hand- 
some quarto containing two hundred and sixty-four pages, one hundred 
and eight only of which profess to treat of the Life of Wilson, the 
larger portion of the volume being filled with stories about nothing, 
accounts of divers terrible adventures in which the author has been 
engaged, and a variety of nonsensical reflections in which he has 
thought proper to indulge for the especial edification of the public. 
The fact seems to be, that Mr. Wright, who is a vehement admirer of 
painting, desiring to do honour to Wilson, determined in an evil hour 
to write his life, without considering that some materials are necessary 
to a work of biography; and having, as might be expected, in a few 
pages, exhausted all his knowledge of his subject, he has been com- 
pelled, possibly nothing loath, to favour the world with a considerable 
quantity of foreign and impertinent matter, in order to plump up the 
quarto to a respectable size. The first eight pages contain some few 
particulars of Wilson’s birth, parentage, education, and so forth, such 
as we might not unreasonably hope to find ina newspaper obituary ; 


——e 





* Some Account of the Life of Richard Wilson, Esq. RA. . Wri . 
1 vol. 4to. London, Longman, 1824. een ey, ee 
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‘he author having in this short space arrived at the death-bed of the 
subject of his work, at Colomondie, in Denbighshire, wanders into all 
<orts of digressions, and bores us with some touches of refinement, and 
on interminable story about Loggerheads, for which he appears to have 
an exceeding relish. He is grievously troubled, it seems, because stage- 
coaches and other vehicles daily pass through the village of Llanverris ; 
« This may be well,” he says, ‘« in a commercial point of view ; but to 
the lover of the picturesque, travelling for no other end than the search 
after enjoyment, these coaches come upon him with an intrusion so 
discordant with the feelings of his heart that they produce a shock ”— 
hut the author shall describe this terrible shock in his own words, he 
shall tell the whole tale of his delicate distress in his own way. 

« Colomondie is in Denbighshire, on the borders of Flintshire, and 
not far removed from the turnpike-road leading from Chester to Ruthin, 
which passes through the adjoining village of Llanverris, or, as it is 
now almost universally called, Loggerheads. The rural simplicity and 
quiet seclusion which this spot formerly enjoyed, have of late years 
undergone a very sensible change ; the road through it having become 
the daily route of several stage-coaches and other vehicles, little con- 
sistent with ideas of tranquillity and repose. In a commercial point of 
view, this may be well; but, to the lover of the picturesque, travelling 
for no other ena than the search after enjoyment in the delightful 
scenery with which this interesting country abounds, such objects come 
upon him with an intrusion so discordant with the feelings of his heart, 
that they produce a shock almost as violent and offensive as that which 
the harsh sound of an instrument out of tune, in a full orchestra, does 
to the ear of an intent connoisseur.” 

A very terrible shock indeed; but, all things considered, we are 
inclined to think that the utility of these conveyances ntakes amends, in 
some measure, for the affliction whieh they carry to the soul of the senti- 
mental tourist ; and so long as the pain to romantic minds does not exceed 
that of the jar of a false note, these vehicles may perhaps be tolerated ; 
when any lover of the picturesque has his heart fairly broken. by the 
sight of a dusty stage, with six inside and twelve out, in a retired 
village, we will reconsider the matter, and see what can be done for 
the relief of sweet sensibility. From the grievance of coaches, the 
author proceeds to expatiate, at some length, on the great comfort and 
advantage which the tourist will derive from making sketches of the 
country through which he may pass; “ The recurrence at some future 
period, to a series of memoranda so made,” he observes, “is like 
ravelling the country over again, with the additional advantage of 
being exempted from the fatigue or inconvenience which, in his journey, 
he may perhaps have experienced.” Thus a well-sketched journey will 
‘ave a man of taste the expense and trouble of much posting, and he 
niay enjoy the pleasures of seeing the country in his portfolio, without 
having his finer feelings .agonised by the appearance of stage-coaches, 
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in retired villages. From sketches, Mr. Wright relapses to Loggerheads, 
a name, the facetiousness of which fills him with wonder and per. 
plexity ; on this interesting subject he twaddles in the following vein: 

To return, however, to the subject we were considering, viz. the interesting Village 
of Lianverris. On the occasion alluded to, having finished my sketch, I enquired of 3 
countryman, who happened to be passing at the time, the name of the village before 
us, and, as it may be supposed, was somewhat surprised by his answering in a broad, 
blunt tone of voice, and without the least apparent intention of passing a joke, 
“« Loggerheads.” 

Though aware that Welsh was the language then generally spoken, the term 
seemed so remarkable, that I was induced to repeat my question. Still the answer was 
precisely the same; I, therefore, without further hesitation, inscribed at the foot of 
my drawing, notwithstanding the oddity of such a title, in plain English, Loggerheads ; 
nor did 1, until a considerable time afterwards, find out the real meaning of the word, 
always supposing that it must have been some Welsh appellation, assimilating in 
sound with our own language, and which at the time appeared a very curious and laugh. 
able coincidence of terms. 

To unravel this mystery about Loggerheads, we must travel back to 
the sixth page of the book, in which Mr. Wright has thus explained 
the subject of his endless wonderment. Having announced his arrival 
at the village of Loggerheads, he informs us that, “ This singular 
appellation owes its origin to the subject of the sign painted by Wilson 
for the village ale-house, and upon which are exhibited the heads of two 
very jolly-looking fellows, grinning and staring out of the picture 
towards the spectator: underneath are written, in very legible cha- 
racters, the words, ‘ We three Loggerheads be.’ The painting retains 
its elevated situation to this day, though, perhaps, little of the original 
colour may remain, it having been more than once re-touched since 
Wilson’s time. The innkeeper, nevertheless, sets a high value upon 
this appendage to his house, which, no doubt, has induced many a 
traveller, perhaps from motives of curiosity alone, to step in, and try 
what sort of entertainment might be found, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary mode of salutation which greets him on his arrival at the 
door.” How nicely imagined is this possible demand for a pot of beer ; 
the writer will not do the traveller the injustice to presume him thirsty ; 
he banishes every idea of a toping animus, and brings him into the 
ale-house, “‘ perhaps from motives of curiosity.” Mr. Wright, is, 
indeed, evidently a gentleman of a very discreet and sober imagination. 
Our author, having fairly exhausted the subject of Loggerheads, favours 
us with a few particulars concerning Wilson. Among his personal 
peculiarities, a large nose is numbered, which Mr. Wright is inclined to 
set down to the account of his fondness for a pot of porter, which un- 
genteel drink he preferred to the more expensive beverage of wine, we 
are told, “ even though it might be placed before him!” In another 
place, we are further informed, that on occasions when a tankard of 
porter, with toast in it, was put before Wilson, he said very litile! 

In person, Wilson was somewhat above the middle size, of robust make, and 
rather corpulent, his head, at the same time, being large in proportion to the rest of his 
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ggure. During the latter years of his life, his face became red, and was covered with 
blotches; he had a remarkably large nose, and was much displeased if any one ap- 
neared to observe it. This, perhaps, may be attributed, in a certain degree, to his 
fondness for a pot of porter, to which it was his custom not unfrequently to resort, 
and which at all times he preferred to the more expensive beverage of wine, even 
though it might be placed before him. He wore a wig tied or plaited behind, into a 
knocker or club, and a triangular cocked hat, according to the costume of the time. 
On the subject of Wilson’s works, Mr. Wright very indiscreetly 
iuserts a long passage from Edward’s Anecdotes of Painters. The latter 
author quotes Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Strictures upon Wilson’s picture 
of Niobe, with the design of showing that the observation, though 
generally just, did not apply to the particular painting under considera- 
tion. We shall extract some remarks of Sir Joshua, and the answer of 


Mr. Edwards. 

Our ingenious academician, Wilson, has, I fear, been guilty, like many of his 
predecessors, of introducing gods and goddesses, ideal beings, into scenes which were 
by no means prepared to receive such personages. His landscapes were in reality too 
near common nature to admit supernatural objects. In consequence of this mistake, in 
a very admirable picture of a storm, which I have seen of his hand, many figures are 
introduced in the foreground, some in apparent distress, and some struck dead, as a 
spectator would naturally suppose, by the lightning, had not the paiater injudiciously 
(as I think) rather chosen that their death should be imputed to a little Apollo, who ap- 
pears in the sky with his bent bow, and that those figures should be considered as the 
children of Niobe. 

To manage a subject of this kind, a peculiar style of art is required, and it 
can only be done without impropriety, or even without ridicule, when we sdapt the cha- 
racter of the landscape, and that too in all its parts, to the historical or poetical repre- 
sentation. 

This is a very difficult adventure, and it requires a mind thrown back two thousand 
years, and, as it were, naturalised in antiquity, like that of Nicolo Poussin, to 
achieve it. 

In the picture alluded to, the first idea that presents itself is that of wonder, in 
seeing a figure in so uncommon a situation as that in which the Apollo is placed, 
for the clouds on which he kneels have not the appearance of being able to support 
him; they have neither the substance nor the form fit for the receptacle of a human 
figure, and they do not possess in any respect that romantic character which is appro- 
priated to such a subject, and which alone can harmonise with poetical stories. 

For our parts we must confess, that considering the thing critically, 
we cannot imagine what possible occasion gods and goddesses can have 
for clouds at all. Why should they be supposed to need this sort of 
support? The fact seems to be, that men are so little accustomed to 
sce divinities taking the air, that they would feel an uneasiness were 
they to picture to themselves gods or goddesses in the sky, without some 
article under their feet just to break the idea of a fall. No painter 
would think of describing a bird as resting on a cloud, because we 
know that birds are very much at home in the air, and in no sort of 
danger of breaking their necks; but as we are in the habit of seeing 
men and women always resting on something more solid than air, when 
we carry our own likenesses into the skies, we put clouds, resembling 
‘eather beds, under them in order to give an appearance of repose and 
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security to the figures. The Dutch carry this sympathy still further, 
and their artists have painted heavenly choirs performing concerts jy 
the clouds with music books before them, some of the angels scraping 
away on Violoncellos, others vigorously thrumming double basses, and 
others blowing bassoons with all their might. 

Mr. Edwards's answer to Sir Joshua’s objections are droll enough ; 
he says that the cloud in Wilson’s picture is fully equal to the weight 
of the figure which it is supposed to sustain ; it follows then that he 
must have some precise idea of the weight of an Apollo in the sky, and 
we should be glad to know what it is. 


Sir Joshua next observes, that *‘ the figure of Apollo is placed in an uncommon 
situation, the clouds on which he kneels not having the appearance of being able to 
support him.” By this remark it seems that Sir Joshua did not recollect the picture, 
or examine the print, when he wrote his critique, for the figure in question is by no 
means so disposed as to give the spectator any idea of pain from its want of support ; 
and the size is perfectly suited to its place, or representation upon the picture, as tl: 
appearance of the cloud is fully equal to the weight which it is supposed to sustain ; 
and, indeed, the figure appears to be floating upon that species of cloud, which is often 
seen rolling along in a thunder-storm, near the surface of the earth, while the rest of 
the atmosphere is loaded, and uniformly obscured, by those dark and heavy vapours 
that occasion the storm. 

We pass over some forty pages to anecdotes of Wilsen collected by 
Mr. Field. Under this head we are told that Wilson’s nose became 
very large and red, and that the boys in the street called him “ nosey,” 
whereat he was annoyed. We meet with the following as a charac- 
teristic anecdote. “ TheTurk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, was celebrated 
for two clubs or societies, the one literary, the other of artists ; and 
Wilson would, in his characteristic manner point out to a brother artist 
any unknown member of the former who chanced to pass, by whisper- 
ing, ‘ There goes one of the Sapientia.’ Trivial as such expressions 
may appear, they are indicative of the character and manner of the 
man; they are often free notices of internal feeling.” The deuce they 
are! At one of the meetings at this club, one gentleman styled another 
a monkey, and Wilson complimented the speaker by calling him a bear, 
which wit unspeakably delighted the company and reconciled all parties. 
Whereupon the narrator goes into an ecstasy, and asks, “ Does not this 
speak volumes in favour of the feelings of all parties? Is it not the 
way to that communion of minds which, by gentle collision, promotes the 
polish and sharpens the wits of man?” Possibly it may be so, but 
the experiment is hazardous, and might provoke disagreeable collisions ; 
at all events, the admired words, bear and monkey, should not be ap- 
plied until the retorts of bottles and glasses have been removed from the 
table. We give another singularly piquante anecdote. “ Wilson’s 
pupil, Mr. Jones, having invited him to view a large landscape he had 
painted, Wilson went to see it. “ Well, Mr. Jones,” said Wilson, 
“what have you been doing?” “Here is my picture, sir,” replied 
Jones. «« Stole my temple, Mr. Jones,” said Wilson. “ Do you think 
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‘+ too dark, Mr. Wilson?” inquired Jones. “ Black enough of all 
conscience, Mr. Jones,” replied Wilson. « Good morning, Mr. Jones,” 
and away he went ; for Jones’s sacrilege had offended him.” 

This is sad stuff indeed, but there is ‘nothing better in the book and in- 
asmuch as this twaddle does relate to Wilson, two hundred and fifty pages 
out of the two hundred and sixty-four contain matter less to the purpose, 
though full as dull and pointless. The second and larger part treats de 
omnibusrebus. ‘ Phrenology,’ ‘ Singular Adventures,’ ‘ Curious Occur- 
rences,’ ‘ Virtuous Employment, ** Masquerades,’ ‘ True Source of Happi- 
ness, * General Suwarrow,’ and divers other subjects. The heading of 
one page tells us that sorrow is the lot of all; and the next intimates, that 
‘True happiness is of a retired nature ;’ further, we found it affirmed, 
that ‘ Happiness is best sought in landscape painting ;’ and shortly after- 
wards we were startled by the proposition, “ RELIGION AND LAND- 
sCAPE PAINTING INSEPARABLE,” which the author establishes to huis 
complete s satisfaction, by force of a syllogism ; both the major and minor 
of this syllogism are somewhat crazy, but nevertheless the poor gentle- 
man evidently regards it with infinite pride, as the very perfection of 
sound logic. “ True genuine religion, the author will venture to assert, 
must ever be found the inseparable companion of landscape painting ; 
that is to say, such a study of the art as is here meant to be understood ; 
and it is totally impossible that the one should be pursued, without 
not only prompting, but implanting and nourishing those sentiments 
which the other inspires. Will the whole science of logic furnish a more 
scholastic syllogism than this? The love of nature is religion ; painting 
is the love of nature; therefore painting is religion. Milton, Gray, 
Thomson, Cowper, Beattie, Mason, were, every one of them, painters 
in this sense of the word; and, at the same time, in consequence in a 
great measure of being so, deeply impressed with the sacred truths of 
our most holy religion, as their respective works, together with the 
biography of each of them, sufficiently testify.” p. p. 221, 222. The 
page in which this beautiful specimen of reasoning stands is headed, 
“Painting 1s Rexieion.” Really this is an affair rather for the 
prochain ami of Mr. Wright, than for his critic. In the very next 
chapter, the author holds forth on the following variety of matters. 
“ Scepticism.— Religious Enthusiasm.— Rational Religion.—Cheerfulness 
the Companion of the Lover of Nature—The Author’s Religion.—Diff- 
culty of judging of the Feelings of others——No Happiness without Tran- 
quillity of Mind.—Study of Nature and Landscape Painting highly con- 
ducive thereto.—These Pursuits never failing Resources under Calamity. 
—Example in Proof.—Anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough.—Plea- 
sures and Advantages to be derived from the Study of Painting.” 

We shall conclude our notice of this bad book with a jeu d’esprit of 
one Mr. Elliot, which the author has had the friendly malice to record 
in his last chapter by way of a bonne bouche. This ingenious epigram, 
it will be seen, is flat enough for ‘a person of quality,’ and coarse 
enough for a coal-heaver. 
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Happening one day to be so engaged in the gallery at Dresden, in company with 
Mr. Elliot, our then resident minister at the court of Saxony, a gentleman possessing 
a singular talent for wit and happy repartee, we came near the easel of a young foreign 
practitioner, a smart, pert-looking disciple of the brush, who was copying a fine 
picture of the Italian school, the subject of which was the Three Graces. Nothing 
could be much more wretched than the presumptuous attempt which this genius had 
made ; bad drawing, and worse colouring, with no one pretension to any thing good. 
After looking attentively at the young man’s performance for a few seconds, Mr. Elliot 
turned to me with a significant look, and uttered, in the readiest manner imaginable, 


the following lines :— 
“* Three graceless Graces 


Did their graces hide, 

Two show'd their —— 

And the third her side.” 
thus giving the attitude and appearance of these beauties with the greatest possible 
truth. 

Having mentioned the name of Mr. Elliot, Mr. Wright feels himself 
compelled to protect the character of that facetious gentleman from 
certain reflections on it, which it seems may be found in Tweddel’s Re- 
mains. We do not at all understand the merits of the story, for the 
author has not the clearest way of making himself understood ; but, in 
spite of our lately formed resolution to close the book, we cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting a passage eminently fulsome and absurd, in 
which a curious parallel is drawn between the ways in which ministers 
at foreign courts and landlords of inns receive travellers. 

Taking it, however, even for granted, that the lamented Mr. Tweddel was so un. 
fortunate as not to meet with that attention which he might have expected, still does it 
follow that gentlemen, officiating in a high and important function of the state, the very 
representatives of majesty,—does it follow that characters so exalted are to be exposed to 
the mire of every disappointed and mortified itinerant on the road? Let us but look 
for a moment at the situation in which such persons are placed, and consider how 
totally impossible it must be that any traveller, however distinguished his fortune or his 
abilities, can reasonably expect to be noticed by a minister abroad, unless a proper in- 
troduction has been received, and which there is no intention to insinuate Mr. Tweddel 
was without. The opportunities, indeed, which these gentlemen possess, of distinguish- 
ing the claims of cach individual as he happens to arrive, are, to compare small things 
with great, little different from those of the landlord of an inn, How very absurd, 
for instance, and how altogether unfair would it be, for the traveller who rattles in a 
noisy hack-chaise, to complain because he had not experienced the like ceremonious 
attentions with him who comes rolling along in his own carriage and four? In the one 
case, the outward appearance alone is the sole criterion upon which the inn-keeper can 
with safety rely ; so, in the other, letters of introduction, from quarters of respect- 
ability, furnish the only guide by which a minister can be governed in showing that 
courtesy and protection which he may feel it either his duty or his inclination to bestow. 

It appears in the title page that this book is published for the benelit 
of the Artist’s Fund. Mr. Wright’s bookseller will inform him that he 
would have given better effect to his benevolent purpose had he sub- 
scribed to the fund the sum which so much good print and paper must 
cost him. No Charity will ever gain by the sale of such a work as this; 
for the charity of its design cannot cover the multitude of its sins:— 
the straight course to charitv is always the best, 
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THE WEDDING. 


I po not know when I have been better pleased than at being invited 
last week to be present at the wedding of a friend’s daughter. I like to 
make one at these ceremonies, which to us old people give back our 
youth in a manner, and restore our gayest season, in the remembrance 
of our own success, or the regrets, scarcely less tender, of our own 
youthful disappointments, in this point of a settlement. On these occa- 
sions I am sure to be in good humour for a week or two after, and enjoy 
a reflected honey-moon. Being without a family, I am flattered with 
these temporary adoptions into a friend’s family ; I feel a sort of cousin- 
hood, or uncleship, for the season; I am inducted into degrees of 
affinity ; and, in the participated socialities of the little community, I 
lay down for a brief while my solitary bachelorship. I carry this humour 
so far, that I take it unkindly to be left out, even when a funeral is 
going on in the house of a dear friend. But to my subject. 

The union itself had been long settled, but its celebration had been 
hitherto deferred, to an almost unreasonable state of suspense in the 
lovers, by some invincible prejudices which the bride’s father had unhap- 
pily contracted upon the subject of the too early marriages of females. 
He has been lecturing any time these five years—for to that length the 
courtship has been protracted—upon the propriety of putting off the 
sulemnity, till the lady should have completed her five and twentieth 
year. We all began to be afraid that a suit, which as yet had abated of 
none of its ardours, might at last be lingered on, till passion had time to 
cool, and love go out in the experiment. But a little wheedling on the 
part of his wife, who was by no means a party to these overstrained no- 
tions, joined to some serious expostulations on that of his friends, who, 
from the growing infirmities of the old gentleman, could not promise 
ourselves many years’ enjoyment of his company, and were anxious to 
bring matters to a conclusion during his life time, at length prevailed ; 
and on Monday last the daughter of my old friend, Admiral ———, 
having attained the womanly age of nineteen, was conducted to the 
church by her pleasant cousin J , who told some few years older. 

Before the youthful part of my female readers express their indigna- 
tion at the abominable loss of time occasioned to the lovers by the pre~ 
posterous notions of my old friend, they will do well to consider the 
reluctance which a fond parent naturally feels at parting with his child. 
To this unwillingness, I believe, in most cases may be traced the differ- 
ence of opinion on this point between child and parent, whatever pre- 
tences of interest or prudence may be held out to cover it. The hard- 
heartedness of fathers is a fine theme for romance-writers, a sure and 
moving topic ; but is there not something untender, to say no more of 
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it, in the hurry which a beloved child is sometimes in to tear herself 
from the parental stock, and commit herself to strange graftings? The 
case is heightened where the lady, as in the present instance, happens to 
be an only child. I do not understand these matters experimentally, 
but I can make a shrewd guess at the wounded pride of a parent upon 
these oceasions. It is no new observation, I believe, that a lover in most 
cases has no rival so much to be feared as the father. Certainly there is 
a jealousy in unparallel subjects, which is little less heart-rending than 
the passion which we more strictly christen by that name. Mothers’ 
scruples are more easily got over ; for this reason, I suppose, that the 
protection transferred to a husband is less a derogation and a loss to 
their authority than to the paternal. Mothers, besides, have a trembling 
foresight, which paints the inconveniences (impossible to be conceived in 
the same degree by the other parent) of a life of forlorn celibacy, which 
the refusal of a tolerable match may entail upon their child. Mothers’ 
instinet is a surer guide here, than the cold reasonings of a father on 
such a topic. To this instinct may be imputed, and by it alone may be 
excused, the unbeseeming artifices, by which some wives push on the 
matrimonial projects of their daughters, which the husband, however 
approving, shal] entertain with comparative indifference. A little shame- 
lessness on this head is pardonable. With this explanation, forwardness 
becomes a grace, and maternal importunity receives the name of a virtue. 
But the parson stays, while I preposterously assume his office ; I am 
preaching, while the bride is on the threshold. 

Nor let any of my female readers suppose that the sage reflections 
which have just escaped me have the obliquest tendency of application 
to the young lady, who, it will be seen, is about to venture upon a 
change in her condition, at a mature and competent age, and not without 
the fullest approbation of both parents. I only deprecate very hasty 
MATTIAS. 

It had been fixed that the ceremony should be gone through at an 
early hour, to give time for a little dejeune afterwards, to which a select 
party of friends had been invited. We were in church a little before the 
clock struck eight, 

Nothing could be more judicious or graceful than the dress of the 
bride-maids—the three charming Miss Foresters—on this morning. To 
give the bride an opportunity of shining singly, they had come habited 
allin green. I am ill at describing female apparel ; but, while she stood 
at the altar in vestments white and candid as her thoughts, a sacrificial 
whiteness, ‘hey assisted in robes, such as might have become Diana's 
nymphs—Foresters indeed—as such who had not yet come to the reso- 
lution of putting off cold virginity. These young maids, not being 80 
blest as to have a mother living, I am told, keep single for their father’s 
sake, and live all together so happy with their remaining parent, that 
the hearts of their lovers are even broken with the prospect (so inaus- 
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picious to their hopes) of such uninterrupted and provoking home-com- 
fort. Gallant girls! each a victim worthy of Iphigenia! 

I do not know what business I have to be present in solemn places. I 
cannot divest me of an unseasonable disposition to levity upon the most 
awful occasions. I was never cut out for a public functionary. Cere- 
mony and I have long shaken hands ; but I could not resist the impor- 
tunities of the young lady’s father, whose gout unhappily confined him 
at home, to act as parent on this occasion, and give away the bride. Some- 
thing ludicrous occurred to me at this most serious of all moments—a 
sense of my unfitness to have the disposal, even in imagination, of the 
sweet young creature beside me. I fear I was betrayed to some light- 
ness, for the awful eye of the parson—and the recior’s eye of Saint 
Mildred’s in the Poultry is no trifle of a rebuke—was upon me in an 
instant, souring my incipient jest to the tristful severities of a funeral. 

This was the only misbehaviour which I can plead to upon this solemn 
occasion, unless what was objected to me after the ceremony by one of 
the handsome Miss Turners, be accounted a solecism. She was pleased 
to say that she had never seen a gentleman before me give away a bride 
in black. Now black has been my ordinary apparel so long—indeed | 
take it to be the proper costume of an author—the stage sanctions it— 
that to have appeared in some lighter colours—a pea-green coat, for in- 
stance, like the bridegroom’s—would have raised more mirth at my 
expense, than the anomaly had created censure. But I could perceive 
that the bride’s mother, and some elderly ladies present (God bless them !), 
would have been well content, if I had come in any other colour than 
that. But I got over the omen by a lucky apologue, which I remem- 
bered out of Pilpay, or some Indian author, of all the birds being 
invited to the linnets’ wedding, at which, when all the rest came in their 
gayest feathers, the raven alone apologised for his cloak, because “ he 
had no other.” This tolerably reconciled the elders. But with the 
young people all was merriment, and shakings of hands, and congra- 
tulations, and kissing away the bride’s tears, and kissings from her in 
return, till a young lady, who assumed some experience in these matters, 
having worn the nuptial bands some four or five weeks longer than her 
friend, rescued her, archly observing, with half an eye upon the bride- 
groom, that at this rate she would have “ none left.” 

My friend the Admiral was in fine wig and buckle on this oceasion—a 
stnking contrast to his usual neglect of personal appearance. He did 
not once shove up his borrowed locks (his custom ever at his morning 
studies) to betray the few grey stragglers of his own beneath them. He 
wore an aspect of thoughtful satisfaction. I trembled for the hour, 
which at length approached, when after a protracted breakfast of three 
hours—if stores of cold fowls, tongues, hams, botargoes, dried fruits, 
Wines, cordials, &c. can deserve so meagre an appellation—the coach was 
announced, which was come to carry off the bride and bridegroom for a 
season, as custom has sensibly ordained, into the country ; upon which 
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design, wishing them a felicitous journey, let us return to the assembled 


guests. 
As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 


The eyes of men 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 


So idly did we bend our eyes upon one another, when the chief per- 
formers in the morning’s pageant had vanished. None told his tale. 
None sipt her glass. The poor Admiral made an effort—it was not 
much. I had anticipated so far. Even the infinity of full satisfaction, 
that had betrayed itself through the prim looks and quiet deportment 
of his lady, began to wane into something of misgiving. No one knew 
whether to take their leaves or stay. We seemed assembled upon a silly 
occasion. In this crisis, betwixt tarrying and departure, I must do jus- 
tice to a foolish talent of mine, which had otherwise like to have brought 
me into disgrace in the fore-part of the day ; I mean, a power, in any 
emergency, of thinking and giving vent to all manner of strange non- 
sense. In this awkward dilemma I found it sovereign. I rattled off 
some of my most excellent absurdities. All were willing to be relieved, 
at any expense of reason, from the pressure of the intolerable vacuum 
which had succeeded to the morning bustle. By this means I was for- 
tunate in keeping together the better part of the company to a late 
hour; and a rubber of whist (the Admiral’s favourite game) with some 
rare strokes of chance as well as skill, which came opportunely on his 
side—lengthened out till midnight—dismissed the old gentleman at last 
to his bed with comparatively easy spirits. 





I have been at my old friend’s various times since. I do not know a 
visiting place where every guest is so perfectly at his ease ; no where, 
where harmony is so strangely the result of confusion. Every body is 
at cross purposes, yet the effect is so much better than uniformity. Con- 
tradictory orders ; servants pulling one way ; master and mistress driving 
some other, yet both diverse ; visitors huddled up in corners ; chairs un- 
symmetrised ; candles disposed by chance ; meals at odd hours, tea and 
supper at once, or the latter preceding the former; the host and the 
guest conferring, yet each upon a different topic, each understanding 
himself, and neither trying to understand or hear the other; draughts 
and politics, chess and political economy, cards and conversation on nau- 
tical matters, going on at once, without the hope, or indeed the wish, of 
(listinguishing them, make it altogether the most perfect concordia 
discors you shall meet with. Yet somehow the old house is not quite 
what it should be. The Admiral still enjoys his pipe, but he has no 
Miss Emily to fill it for him. The instrument stands where it stood, 
but she is gone, whose delicate touch could sometimes for a short minute 
appease the warring elements. He has learnt, as Marvel expresses it, 
to “‘ make his destiny his choice.” He bears bravely up, but he does not 
come out with his flashes of wild wit so thick as formerly. His sea songs 
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<eldomer escape him. His wife, too, looks as if she wanted some younger 
hody to scold and set to rights. We all miss a junior presence. It is 
wonderful how one young maiden freshens up, and keeps green, the pa- 
ternal roof. Old and young seem to have an interest in her, so long as 
she is not absolutely disposed of. The youthfulness of the house is 
flown. Emily is married. Ex. 








DON ESTEBAN.* 


Tuts book is from the pen of a Spanish Exile, who in the shape of a 
novel has given us some spirited sketches of the manners of his country, 
and many forcible descriptions of its troubles and political convulsions of 
late years. The plan of Don Esteban is the only part of it to which 
we object; the materials are good, but the vehicle contrived for their 
introduction is heavy and clumsy, and-often serves very considerably to 
impair the effect. The machinery of the work is fiction of a very com- 
mon-place order, and it is often by no means easy to distinguish the 
matter of fact from the romance with which it is interwoven. Don 
Esteban is perpetually shifting his character in a most perplexing and 
provoking manner; at one moment he is the historian, at another, the 
cavalier of romance; and what makes the matter worse is, that in the 
former capacity he delights us, while in the latter he is exceedingly 
tedious and uninteresting. His love adventures, for example, of which 
we have an abundance, are exactly those that may be found in the well- 
thumbed marble-covered volumes of the circulating library; he gets 
knocked on the head and finds himself sick in a fine bed, attended, ac- 
cording to the custom of novels, by a beautiful female, who of course 
turns out to be his mistress, whom he is perpetually meeting with by 
those surprising chances which are common as dicers’ oaths in romances. 
This is the rubbish of the book, and we wish it had been spared, for 
there is in these volumes plenty of matter, which, communicated in the 
dryest form, could not fail to please. The author is evidently an in- 
telligent man; and, having had opportunities of seeing much, and with 
powers of describing what he has seen, he could not set down the 
events which have passed under his observation in Spain during the 
long troubles of that unhappy country, without producing a book of 
considerable interest. It, therefore, annoys us to find good materials 
mixed up with very poor fiction by way of embellishment; but this 
defect ought probably to be placed to the account of the publisher, or, let 
the blame of it attach where it may, the general merits of the work 
make ample compensation for the blemish in question. 

The author’s description of the guerilla warfare is extremely ani- 
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mated, and we regret much that we cannot afford space for extracts from 
it. He also paints with great force the tyranny of the French, and 
the variety of ways in which they provoked the people of Spain to 
bloody retaliation. In England we have happily no notion of the iri- 
tating petty annoyances and vexations to which an insolent soldiery are 
aceustomed to subject the inhabitants of an invaded country ; the sub- 
joined passage gives a spirited and we believe faithful picture of these 
minor evils of war; the gallantry and bienséance of the army of the 
self-declared politest people in the world certainly do not shine in the 


description :— 

Unfortunately (for so I must consider it,) my eldest sister, Marienne, was now 
blooming in all the loveliness of youth and beauty. This could not escape the too dis- 
cerning eyes of the officers who lodged in our house ; and who imagined, that in a 
conquered country they had a right, not only to every thing possessed by the inhabi- 
tants, but also to their persons. That we might not be molested by them, we confined 
ourselves entirely to our own apartments, and avoided as much as possible appearing 
before them ; but notwithstanding all our precautions and retirement, they found means 
to break in upon it, and to intrude almost every instant, even into our chambers. 

I ought to remark here, that in general there are in every house two suites of rooms, 
which are alternately inhabited and deserted in the seasons of winter and summer. 
About the begifining of October the large ones are shut up till the beginning of June, 
and the smaller ones opened. These have the brick or stone floors covered with mats, 
made of sedge and bass-weed, dyed in a variety of colours, and which serve instead of 
carpets. As fire places are not common in the houses of Spain, we make use of a 
brasero,+ raised about half a foot from the ground by a circular wooden frame, placed 
in the middle of the room, and which contains the embers of the burnt wine-shoot, the 
fumes of which are not at all injurious to the health, like those of the charcoal made 
of brush-wood, which latter is used only by the poorer classes, who from habit feel no 
inconvenience from its choking smell. It is round these braseros that the people of the 
house and their visitors sit, resting their feet on the wooden frame; the men to talk 
politics, and the women scandal. 

About the beginning of June, the large closed apartments are thrown open, and the 
small ones stript of their mats, and winter clothing. The balconies assume outwardly 
their white dress, or curtains, which, soaked in water several times a day, not only keep 
the sun off, but refresh the air. The window-shutters are nearly closed from morning 
to sun set, admitting just light enough for persons to see one another, and the floors 
are irrigated several times a-day to make the apartments cooler. 

All these comforts, however, we were obliged to forego, as it often happened, that 
the billeted officers drove us from one part of the house to the other, just as they 
thought they were likely to be nearer to my sister’s apartment. Those who dared not 
do it on their own authority, brought a polite note from the French governor, request- 
ing my father to allow the officers, under the penalty of five hundred dollars in case of 
disobedience, to choose their own apartments in the house, to which we were obliged to 
submit. They would then choose for some of their bed-rooms, those next to my sister’s, 
which of course compelled the family to move to another part of the house ; but whither 
they would quickly follow, and from thence back again, hunting us up and down the 
house as if it had not belonged to us. Not contented with this, they would bring all 
their friends, and make a sort of barrack of the house, while we were obliged to supply 
them with fuel, lights, and every little et cetera that they pretended to want. 

At night, too, whilst we were in our aparthents, enjoying a little peace with a few 
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fends, the whole party of officers, who had dined with our lodgers (sometimes 
amounting to thirty), would enter, sans ceremonic, and, establishing themselves there 
as sovereign lords, order our servants to bring them the best wine from our cellars. The 
glass would then go briskly round, and these polite visitors would entertain us with 
the exploits they had performed against the brigands, as they were pleased to call our 
troops ; telling us the number of those they had killed, hanged, and quartered; the 
churches and houses they had robbed, and even the number of women they had vio- 
lated; enlivening the recital with some hundreds of sacres, pestes, matins, &c. 

We pass over a good deal of fighting and adventure to the establish- 
ment of the beloved Ferdinand on the throne; of the gallantries of 


this respectable sovereign, we find the following account :— 

Every day the king gave audience to those who had any thing to ask, in summer at 
about five, before he went to the promenade, and in winter after his return from it. In 
the six years of absolutism, the usual number of petitioners who came daily, amounted 
to about forty, and there remained almost every week about a hundred and sixty per- 
sons, who had not succeeded in seeing the king. In the time of the Constitution, the 
number of those who came weekly never exceeded thirty. In these audiences the king 
stood behind a kind of balustrade ; the captain of the guards a little further on his right 
hand, a gentil hombre on his left, and a garzon behind the captain of the guards. The 
memorialists came in by one door, and as they knelt down to deliver their petition into 
the king’s hands, were at liberty verbally to explain the contents of it, and then retired 
by another door. The king in taking the petition, gave it to the captain of the guards, 
who handed it over to the garzon, and, if he formed on the spot the resolution to grant 
the demand, he first doubled one end of it. All these petitions were afterwards read to 
him by the secretary of decrees, and if he granted their request, he would write the 
letter *C’ otherwise an * N.’t 

Many of those amorous intrigues, which he carried on in a most scandalous and noto- 
rious manner, sprang from these audiences. Whenever he saw a lady at them who 
pleased him, he nodded to the captain of the guards, who in his turn made a sign to the 
garzon, who never failed to go and meet the fair petitioner as she left the hall, and 
inform her he had orders from the captain of the guards to desire her to call at his 
apartments, on the following day at such an hour, to receive his majesty’s answer. 
Hither the king came, and granted or refused her request, according as he found her 
disposed to grant or oppose his wishes. Some of the most abandoned women have 
through similar means, and under various pretences, obtained large sums of money. 

A titled lady, of Castille, whose house I visited almost daily, was once singled out in 
the above manner. Calling upon her one morning about eleven, I was surprised to see 
almost every pane of glass in her apartment, the looking glasses, vases and chimney 
ornaments, broken into a thousand pieces, and a beautiful breakfast china service scat- 
tered about the ground. The lady herself was reclining on a sofa, her face covered with 
a handkerchief, and weeping most bitterly. I begged her to explain the reason of that 
extraordinary sight: she wept and hesitated a long time, and at last told me, that 
having had occasion to demand a favour of the king, she had gone with her daughter to 
his audience and received an intimation by the garzon, to repair on the following day to 
the Duke de Alagon’s apartments, where she had met the king, who told her, in no very 
delicate terms, that he had become enamoured of her daughter, and must see her next 
day, for which purpose he would go to her own house to breakfast. As it was impos- 
sible for her to refuse him admission into her house, she made the necessary preparations 
to receive him, but desired her daughter not to appear. In fact he came that morning 
accompanied by the Duke de Alagon, and finding that her daughter was not called, not- 
withstanding his repeated commands, became so outrageous, that he, assisted by the 
Duke, broke every thing in her apartment, as I saw it there, and after loading her with 
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abusive language, retired fulminating threats against her! Disgraceful as the above 
transactions, and many others related in the sequel may appear to an English reader, 
the author can vouch for the truth of them. 

A terrible affray, it appears, resulted from one of these amours. The 
Infante Don Carlos informed the Queen of her wrongs ; she accordingly 
tore the beloved Ferdinand’s hair out by the roots when he returned to 
his palace, and the King thrashed the Infante for telling tales, who on 
his part acknowledged the royal favours, by shaking the fire-shovel at 
the Lord’s anointed; the monarch took fright at the shovel and fled 
incontinently, but in revenge he wished much to banish Don Carlos for 
having taken up fire irons against his sovereign :— 

Another night, while I was on guard at the door of the king’s apartments, I received 
the order not to call to arms if I saw the king come out. Soon after he made his appear- 
ance, and all my comrades, as was customary on these secret occasions, hastened to their 
apartments behind the screen. Before he went out, he gave the queen to understand 
that he was going to the office of the Minister of Finance to transact business, a thing 
which he was in the babit of doing both at night and in the morning ; but the Infante 
Don Carlos, who had particular reasons to be displeased with his brother, and who had 
heard him make an appointment with the duke and Chamorro, came soon after into the 
queen’s apartments, and informed her of it. At first she would not give credit to it, 
but the Infante, the better to convince her of the truth of this, took her to the king’s 
cabinet, where he ought to have been, and then caused the duke and Chamorro to be 
called to her, who also of course could not be found. 

Her jealousy thus excited, she became excessively irritated, and waited the king's 
return. No sooner did he appear, than she received him, not with her usual blandish- 
ments and smiles, but with sharp nails—tearing handfuls of hair from his head, and at 
the same time saying in Portuguese,—‘** So you've been with the Captain of the Guards 
to see your mistress, eh ?— Well, take that!” 

Ferdinand, surprised at this unusual reception, tried to learn who had given her this 
information, and having found it out, went in a rage to the Infante’s apartments, and 
striking him on the face, told him angrily, that no one but a tattler like him would have 
been guilty of such a trick. 

The Infante, seizing a shovel, shook it at him, saying that at that moment he neither 
considered himself as the Infante, nor him as the King, and challenged him to fight a 
duel, as he would not brook such an insult. Ferdinand, who to his other good qualities 
joins that of cowardice, was quite alarmed at seeing the Infante seize the shovel, and 
ran away, vowing he would send him into exile, and have his life if he could. In fact, 
on the following day he caused a decree to be drawn up for the banishment of the 
Infante to Aranjuez, till he could be tried ; and called upon his council to sign it. One 
of the counsellors, a man possessing more prudence and foresight than his master, and a 
little more boldness than his colleagues, said, that although he knew he himself were to 
be condemned to death, he would not sign such a decree; for he considered the throne as 
already tottering to its foundation by the discontent which was daily becoming more 
general, and which could not fail to be considerably increased by such a step. This, and 
the prayers of the other Infantes, obliged Ferdinand to sacrifice to policy his thirst for 
vengeance. 

Many pleasant anecdotes of this kind, and interesting descriptions of 
events and national manners, are to found in Don Esteban, which we do 
not hesitate to recommend to the attention of our readers, whose plea- 
sure in the perusal of the book will not be diminished by the reflection, 
that a Spanish Exile profits by the gratification he affords them. 
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THE NATURAL AND MEDICAL DIETETICON,* 


THERE is nothing so easy as canting ; and no cant much more dull and 
much more worn, than that about temperance. Mr. Gay says that glut- 
tony is “ of the seven deadly sins the worst.” We should be thankful 
to know the reason why. It is because the road, the monastic and 
ascetic road, to heaven is through an empty stomach. The soul, divested 
of its earthly incumbrances by fasting, says St. Francis Xavier, wings its 
way,—to the seventh heaven—says the Mollah Abdulfazel ; and, con- 
templating the divine essence unclogged by the weight of worldly flesh, 
savs Tertullian, becomes wrapt, say the Sutis, in all the ineffable love— 
and thus, and thus. And Mr. Forsyth, “ surgeon, &c.” says that ‘ so much 
does the health of the people in general depend on temperance and sim- 
plicity, as well as on the right ordering of their diet, that, were more 
attention paid to this subject, fewer of those disorders which are the 
scourge of the human race would be met with in society.” 

There is a more intimate connection between the doctrine of Tertul- 
lian and Mr. Forsyth than the author of the New Domestic Manual, 
&c. &c. imagines. It is but the Saint or the Yogi dressed up in the 
outward fittings of the apothecary. It is the ascetic intrenched in gal- 
lipots and blisters ; preaching “long, loud, and damnation” against beef 
and porter ; terrifying his audience with pitchforks and brimstone in 
one age, and, in the other, with gout, measles, liver, stomach, hysterics, 
and “ perplexity fits.” Thus are the people frightened. Thus is 
anxiety taught to lie in wait for us, even in the most natural of all our 
“non naturals ;” to intrude itself into our dish ; to throw its gloom over 
our social, as over our misanthropic and solitary hours ; to prepare repent- 
ance for us in the midst of our enjoyments ; to poison our meat and cor- 
rupt our drink ; and to convert kind nature’s gifts into physic. 

We have no doubt that the St. Anthonies and the St. Simeons did 
oceasionally visit the seventh heaven ; since it is the property of “ wind 
in the hypochondres pent,” to blow up the brain too, with visions “ more 
than all hell can hold.” But our business at present is not with them. 
We are merely bent on showing that the medical and pharmaceutical cant 
of the day is cant, and that it is but the dregs of the ascetic system, 
revived under a new form; by some, because it is always easy to cant ; 
by others, because it brings business to their shop ; and, by the world at 
large, because it is among the “ dampnable” propensities of our nature to 
be discontented, to seek for causes of fear and anxiety when they do not 
choose to come uncalled, and to act and feel as if this bountiful world, 
brilliant in beauty and overflowing with blessings, was a collection of 
steel traps and spring guns, set to catch the body and shoot the soul. 


ed 
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When Gay discovered that gluttony was the ultra-mortal of all the 
mortal sins, he was “ eating baked meats,” at the Duke of Queens. 
berry’s table, it is to be presumed. * Pleno laudat jejunia ventre.” (r, 
did he abuse the man who was dining on the venison and turtle which 
he could only scent along the afternoon air while holding his way to a 
cowheel in a St. Giles’s cellar ? Which ever was the poet’s situation, Mr. 
Forsyth will perhaps explain in some future work, being a surgeon and 
an author, what are the diseases which are “ the scourges of the human 
race,” and which are produced by want of temperance and simplicity. 

In the mean time, we may ask him whether the plague is one, or the 
typhus fever, or the yellow fever, or the scurvy, or the dysentery, or the 
endless diseases which thin the ranks of the poor in childhood, and by 
which their numbers are reduced to less than the half of what they 
might be, had they the means of “ gluttony and intemperance.” The 
population of England is increasing in a ratio which economists (poli- 
tical economists is the phrase) call fearful, because the people eat and 
drink more and better than they did, even fifty years ago. It has gra- 
dually increased with their increase of food, with improved food ; it was 
kept down by want of food, by bad food. The disorders which we have 
glanced at, are the great “ scourges of the human race ;” and those to 
which our own country was once as subject as others, have diminished or 
disappeared—by increase of food; among some other matters. The 
people have eaten them out of date. The British navy and the British 
seamen have eaten out the scurvy. The starving highlanders have eaten 
themselves into a double population within less than a century. The 
« land of famine” has eaten itself out of that disorder which the British 
Solomon thought too great a luxury for a subject ; or, at least, that 
which was in the skin has settled itself in the mind. The first medical 
school in the world has even covered the angles of its cheek bones, eaten 
itself into novel writing, and spawned joint stock companies. 

But we need not select good Mr. Forsyth as the champion of this 
ascetico-medical faction. There is a Doctor Pedro Snatchaway at every 
corner where a blue bottle blazes to the evening street, as well as in War- 
wick Lane—that was. If we are to throw down the gauntlet, we must 
therefore challenge the three colleges of physic, surgery, and pharmacy, 
as well as the hermaphrodite, heteroclite, race which brings us into this 
gluttonous world, to produce one disease which is caused by the neglect 
of “ temperance and simplicity in diet.” We will not give them even 
the gout or the apoplexy ; unless they will show that all gluttons have 
gout, or apoplexy, or both ; and that gout and apoplexy never attack the 
temperate or the poor. The facts are all against them. There are more 
palsies among the poor than the rich, fifty fold. There are more dis- 
eases of all kinds ; and we will appeal to their hospitals and their expe- 
rience. The “scourging” epidemic and contagious diseases scourge the 
poor to spare the rich; and the average of life is far in favour of those 
who live best—who eat most, if the College pleases. We may ask the 
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College what connection there is between intemperance and the most 
wide spread, the most devastatory, the most accursed of human plagues, 
the blackest of Pandora’s store, marsh miasma. Whence comes the 
cholera of India? Roast beef can be measured and weighed, but the 
yellow fever, the remittent, the intermittent, the dysentery, are the pro- 
duce of that which is invisible, imponderable, inapprehensible, which 
strikes in a moment, wafted along the perfume of the tropical grove as 
through the fogs of a Hollander’s canal. And the Hollander knows 
too, that if he does not eat and drink well he will die. So does the West 
Indian. 

We must ask Mr. Forsyth whether inflammation, inflammation of the 
lungs, pleurisy as the College calls it, arises from eating. If it does, why 
is it most common among soldiers, whose diet is most rigidly temperate ; 
or why is it most prevalent among the poor generally. And when it 
does attack and is to be cured, physicians know very well that it is most 
difficult of cure among the temperate and the water drinkers, and that 
these are the very patients who require most bleeding. We may say the 
same of all the inflammations. The noted ophthalmia is not a disease of 
intemperance. The class of contagious diseases is among the most 
deadly and wide acting, and no one needs be told that the whole of these 
are counteracted by good living, and not attracted by excess of good 
living. 

We may ask also what connection there is between consumption, that 
heavy scourge of the youth of Britain, and intemperance. On the con- 
trary, it is notorious that the tubercular consumption is often brought on 
by poverty and deficiency of food, as it is by the fashionable practice of 
bleeding. It is equally notorious that scrofula, in all its horrible forms, 
is also thus excited, where its seeds might have otherwise remained dor- 
mant ; that it is thus produced among the poor, in constitutions which 
would not have betrayed it among the rich ; and that, in this disease, an 
improved diet is often the only cure. If the scrofula ever appears in the 
dark complexion, among the upper classes, it is where the mother keeps 
an apothecary or a medicine chest, and the child is dieted on calomel and 
salts ; to diet itself, when it becomes a miss or a master, in the same 
manner, and to end in being a nervous, hysterical, pale-green, hypochon- 
driacal repository of drugs, blue devils, and bad temper. Rheumatism 
is not the produce of gluttony ; nor sciatica, nor cancer, nor epilepsy, nor 
hysterics, nor insanity ; and these take an ample share in the operation 
of “ scourging the human race.” If stone and gravel are thus produced, 
we must ask Mr. Forsyth and his friends to explain why they appear in 
children, even in infants; why every fiftieth inhabitant of Norwich, or 
of the banks of the German Rhine, is the subject, and among the especial 
ones, of these fearful disorders. 

But there is no end to this, unless we were to go through the whole 
nosology, which seems to have been contrived to show us how many 
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érooked roads there are to lead us out of the world. And if we did go 
through it, we should show, with equal ease, that no one disease could be 
fairly and safely traced to ordinary intemperance in eating, not even in 
the cases of acknowledged gluttons. A man may occasionally have 
called down an impending fit of apoplexy by extreme or coarse excess ; 
he may even have habitually nursed such a tendency ; a fact which we 
do not mean to dispute. Yet this very disease does occur equally in the 
temperate and the water-drinker ; and it is familiar that, in women, 
who, compared to men of equal ranks, are notedly temperate both in 
eating and drinking, there are ten cases of palsy for one in a man. 

That gluttony, in the real and vulgar sense, is not a common vice, we 
surely need not say ; yet, however disgusting, its immediate evils are 
seldom more than the temporary and well known derangements, which, 
for the sake of our general readers, we do not choose to state in technical 
language. If the glutton suffers further, he deserves it; but he is a 


monster whom no one will pity, and for whose sake it is not necessary to 
alarm and starve the whole world, and to fulminate diseases and terrors 


against the human appetite. 

But there are two species of anathema wielded by the Snatchaways. 
The one is against quantity, and the other against quality. He who is 
not suffocated by beef and pudding, is to be poisoned by pepper and 
pickles ; by a drachm of Harvey’s sauce, or a spoonful of anchovy garum. 
And the Hunters and the Kitcheners write nonsense, because it makes 
their books sell. These “ death in the pot” gentlemen, and their medi- 
cal abettors, are even less honest than Mr. Frederic Accum, who threatens 
only with lead and copperas, while their minatory denunciations are 
levelled against vol au vents, sautés, and salmies. 

Now, our neighbours the French are of a very different opinion, and 
so are we. It is the very essence of the French cuisine, that, by means 
of cookery and variety, it isa medicinal cuisine. No man ever dined at 
Beauvillier’s or at the Café of the Chaussée D’Antin, without being sen- 
. sible how much more he could eat than of English beef and mutton, 
} how much lighter was his digestion, brisker his faculties, and easier his 
slumbers. Need we quote the Almanach des Gourmands in support ; 
need we quote every Homme de Bouche that has written in aid of this 
divine science ? 

But if we are really to defend the necessity of eating in this world, 
we ought to proceed logically and categorically. In the first place, it is 
an eating world, and seems to have been made on purpose for eating and 
being eaten. As yet indeed, we have not learnt to eat stones ; but, with 
the aid of modern chemistry, perhaps we may in time arrive at that also ; 
and population and political economy will be subjected to new calcula- 
tions. Every thing else is eaten, or eats ; and really the greater portion 
of the animal creation seems to have nothing else to do, and to be sent 
down for no other purpose. Man, indeed, writes books ; but even the 
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end of these is that he may eat, or, rather, that his publisher and book- 
seller may. This is the ultimate object and purpose; even where he 
tries to frighten his neighbours with starvation or gout. 

It is moreover true, that every animal eats as much as it can procure, 
and as much as it can hold. A cow eats but to sleep, and sleeps but to 
eat; and, not content with eating all day long, “ twice it slays the 
slait,” and eats its dinners o’er again. A whale swallows ten millions 
of living shrimps at a draught ; a nursling canary bird eats itsown bulk 
in a day, and a caterpillar eats five hundred times its weight before it lies 
down, to rise a butterfly. The mite and the maggot eat the very world 
in which they live, they nestle and build in their roast beef ; and the 
hyena, for want of better, eats himself. Yet a maggot has not the gout, 
and a whale is not subject to the sciatica. 

Nor does Captain Lyon inform us that an Esquimaux is troubled with 
tooth ache, dyspepsia, or hysterics, though he eats ten pounds of seal and 
drinks a gallon of oil at a meal, and though his meal lasts as long as his 
meat. But if eating is to produce diseases, which of all the nosology 
would be absent from the carcase of Cape Cochrane’s Siberian friends, 
who eat forty pounds of meat, with twenty of rice porridge, and heaven 
knows what more, at a sitting? 

It is the universal law of nature that every animal eats as long as it 
can, and as much ; and when it has eaten, it sleeps, to begin again if it 
can. Man, who writes books to prove that Nature is wrong, makes laws 
of his own, and we believe and tremble. However mysterious may be 
that provision in our physiological system, by which Nature has contrived, 
that whatever superfluous food be taken, should be without effect, the 
fact is unquestionable. The man who eats five pounds of beef is not 
one jot better nourished than he who eats one ; nor, except in particular 
cases, does he gain additional weight or strength. He does not always 
even become fat; although this is a substance into which the system 
sometimes converts a part of that food which is not required for the ordi- 
nary repair of waste. But, not to enter into medical and physiological 
details too deeply, it is notorious that, in animals as well as in man, 

‘uperfluous food may be used without producing superfluous effects, and 
without inconvenience. The singing bird in a cage will eat, and during 
the whole term of its natural life, ten times as much as it could procure 
in the wild state. The voracity of the cormorant is proverbial ; and the 
same is true of all the fishing birds. It is the same in man in the wild 
state ; as some savage nations are eternally filled with food, while others 
are in a perpetual state of starvation. Nothing can be more unlike to 
each other in this respect than a Greenlander and an Arab of the desert, 
a New Hollander and an Otaheitean ; and yet the average of life and 
disease does not in general differ between these different nations of savage 
people. 

If indeed it does differ, that difference is always in favour of excess. 
And thus also it is in the civilized state. Nature has no means of reme- 
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dying the want of food, while it has a steady remedy for excess, or for 
superfluity, and finds other occasional remedies, to which we will not 
allude, for occasional grosser exceedings. There can be no question, that 
if we assume the medium of merely sufficient food as a standard (and 
this standard cannot be better chosen than at that by which modern 
boxers are, and the ancient athlete were, trained), there is far more injury 
and disease produced by feeding below than by feeding above it. 

The effects are obvious in the diseases and the premature old age of 
the poorer and ill fed classes, when compared to the richer. In general, 
the working people, even of our own country, are under-fed when com- 
pared to their labour ; and the consequences are obvious even in their 
appearance. It is extremely striking in those parts of the country where 
the food is chiefly or entirely vegetable, and therefore least nutritious ; 
as in Ireland, Wales, Cumberland, Scotland, and so on. If a soldier is 
an old man at forty, it cannot be from labour ; as, even in war, his labour 
is not severe or constant, and, in peace, is nothing. If we compare the 
apparent age of the working classes at forty with that of the idle and 
luxurious at the same term of life, the difference is enormously in favour 
of the latter. In the female sex, it turns the scale between ugliness and 
beauty; and beauty, need we say, like youth, is health. That other 
causes conspire in favour of the rich against the poor, we of course 
admit ; but the leading cause is better and more food, and, as we have 
no hesitation in stating it, excess of food, or more food than is rigidly 
necessary. That such excess is not, on the average, injurious, is a con- 
sequence even more clear ; and, on this point, we are therefore at issue 
with Gay, Mr. Forsyth, and the Snatchaways. 

But there is another crime in the eyes of these minatory ol phago- 
phobous philosophers. There are two crimes, two terrors; cookery, and 
variety. Man isa cooking animal, for the same reasons that he is a tay- 
loring one ; and if he has been sent naked into this north east world that 
he might make himself a coat, so he has been furnished with flint and 
steel that he might learn to boil his potatoes. If a monkey had wit 
enough, he would be glad to roast his chesnuts at the fire where he 
warms his black fingers ; and if he had talent enough to construct even 
a Highland kilt, we should soon find him drinking cocoa nut wine, 
distilling rack, and dressing his pignuts “ ala daube.” 

By cooking, it is supposed that our animal food is rendered more 
digestible, as well as more acceptable ; and as to our vegetable food, with 
the exception of garlic, cucumbers, and a few more, it is certain that we 
must cook it or leave it to swine. We do not exactly see how a mutton 
chop is rendered poisonous because it is wrapped up in paper, “a la 
Maintenon,” or fried with crumbs of bread and parsley into “a cote- 
lette,” or kabobed, or curried, or chopped small and moulded into a 
“ boudin a la Richelieu.” The half of our most refined cookery is 
cookery but to the eye; the other half is produced by the most trifling 
additions, to communicate flavour, of substances which are either neutral 
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or innocent, or salutary. An atom of vinegar, of sweet herbs, as Mrs. 
Glasse calls them, of pepper, or cinnamon, or sugar, or what not, turns 
the scale between cookery and plain food ; for the meat itself, and the 
vegetables like the meat, can be but roasted or fried, boiled or stewed. 
Whether the beef is to be swallowed first and the carrots afterwards, or 
whether the beef and the carrots are to be eaten together a la mode, or 
in any mode whatever, does really seem a case of bonnet blanc and blane 
bonnet; yet the one is virtuous plain living, and the other is pernicious 
cookery. 

The whole is a question of chemistry, and not of cant and words. 
There is meat, vegetables, condiment, butter, egg, flour, and gravy, not 
to state the elements more chemically and minutely ; and, though these 
are cooked little or cooked much, there can be nothing but combinations 
of these elements, on any table or in any cuisine. The stomach receives 
all and manages all ; and, whether it receives them ready mixed, or mixes 
them after reception, seems truly a matter of indifference. He is a tere 
rific glutton indeed who eats soup, fish, beef, mutton, fowl, tart, pudding, 
and cheese ; who eats round the table “ ab ovo usque ad mala,” ending 
with strawberries and pine apples. But, after all, he has only eaten 
words ; for eat as he may, he can eat but animal matter, vegetable mat- 
ter, and condiment, cooked by the heat of water, or by the heat of fire, 
roasted, fried, boiled, stewed, and broiled; figure or disfigure, serve, 
arrange, flavour, or adorn it, as the cook may, be he my Lord Stair’s 
cook or the Marquis of Hertford’s. 

With respect to extreme cookery, we will however admit one fact, and 
it is that the gravy or gluten of meat, taken in large quantities and in 
too condensed a state, does often disagree with the stomach, as if that 
organ required to do this portion of the work itself. Hence the in- 
convenience which sometimes occurs, and particularly among those who 
are not habituated to such diet, from ragouts, as they are called, or 
from all that class of cookery where the animal substances have been 
too far resolved into their constituent gluten and fibrine by long con- 
tinued and gradual heat. The cause of this is far from apparent ; but 
although we admit the fact as occasional, we do not admit that it 
is common or necessary, nor do we suppose that it is productive 
of more than temporary inconvenience. Yet that effect is counteracted 
by the use of dry and bulky matter; and hence the large quantity 
of bread consumed at a French table. Nor is it a necessary con- 
sequence ; as those who are familiar with turtle soup, know that it is 
by no means generally difficult of digestion, but is esteemed quite the 
reverse, 

There are many popular mistakes, even among medical men, respecting 
the immediate effects of many kinds of diet; and though we are not 
about to rival Mr. Forsyth in a medical dieteticon, we are bound to 
notice this circumstance, among some others; though our principal 
object in this slender essay is to defend the common practice and opinions — 
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of mankind, and of animals too, against the nonsensical cant of the 
ascetico-medical faction. 

We hear every day, and particularly when we are sick, or when our 
friends are, of light diet and delicate stomachs, and of being allowed a 
bit of fish, or a boiled chicken, or a jelly, or what not ; to every one of 
which the unlucky patient would object if he could, while the apothe- 

cary goes on in the old routine which he has heard from the apothecary 
before him. Generally, it requires a powerful and a healthy stomach 
to dispose of such trash as boiled chicken and veal broth. As to jelly, it 
js a mere deception ; it is as if a man expected to be fed better by ice 
than by water, because it is solid, and can be eaten instead of drunk. 
Jelly is broth, and nothing more. If the broth is good, the jelly is 
good ; yet the latter is replete with virtue, new virtues, derived from 
the glass and the tea-spoon. Such it is, not to think, not to analyse. 
And thus also, while a quart of good broth would be but a moderate 
allowance, the nurse and the apothecary both would faint with horror 
at the convalescent who should devour the same dose in the shape of a 
dozen jellies. The whole College would be reproved at the renegade 
who should prescribe turtle soup to the man recovering from pleurisy ; 
and yet the same soup is but the jelly in the cut glass, wine, lemon, 
and all; the only difference being salt in lieu of sugar. Such are the 
discoveries of chemistry and common sense. 

The convalescent and delicate stomach requires stimulant, not mawkish, 
food. A red herring is more appropriate than a fresh whiting ; and 
generally, indeed, it requires an able stomach to treat at all with boiled 
fish. Let the convalescent be fed with mutton chops, with beef steaks, 
with game. The proper restriction lies in the quantity. Nothing but 
extreme ignorance, with the facile habit of following dull and old 
routines, would have thought of still further debilitating the stomach 
already weakened. It often wants stimulus, and seldom more so than 
after diseases ; and if it be to digest to any purpose, the food must be 
calculated accordingly. But this is as much as Mr. Forsyth and the 
subject at present demand, as to dietetics: we may return to eating. 

The great purpose of cookery, of refined cookery, is to please the 
palate ; pleasing the eye at the same time, and rendering that elegant, 
and conformable to the general refinements of furniture, dress, manners, 
and so on, which would otherwise be a merely necessary or coarse expe- 
dient for satisfying the animal appetites. Without refinement in the 
table, the society which depends so much on its meetings, could not long 
exist. It removes from our sight, and diverts from our attention, the 
gross pursuit or occupation which, after all, forms its essence. But it is 
also necessary that the palate should be. pleased and the mind gfatified ; 
it is necessary for digestion and health. The association between the 
taste, or the mind, and the stomach, is a most powerful one; and that 
which the palate likes, the stomach digests. No one digests disgustful 
food ; and a mere idea, a disgustful association, a suspicion alone, is 
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cufficient to derange the whole process. If we even tell a man who is 
tranquilly enjoying the concoction of woodcock or venison, that he has 
eaten magpie or jackass, the process immediately stops, and the whole 
system is deranged. 

It would be easy enough to say much more to this effect ; but, even 
with the authority of Horace before us, we must not say all that Ofellus 
might say. But, as we are threatened too with “ rich sauces” and 
spices, it is as well to see what virtue is in these words; what poison 
rather. The richest of sauces is gravy ; the gelatine or glue of meat, in- 
fusion by heat or solution in water. If it be cooled to jelly, and mixed 
with wine and sugar, why then, forsooth, it is a light and delicate sub- 
stance fit for sick people and delicate stomachs ; invigorating, and heaven 
knows what more. So that it is poison as sauce, but full of virtue as 
jelly ; destructive when liquid, sanatory when solid. As to the other 
sauces, they are nothing but what we eat in some other shape every day ; 
butter fried with flour, butter boiled with flour, an atom of lemon juice 
or vinegar, of salt or pepper, the grating of a lemon peel, or of an 
anchovy, or the water of a mushroom. Such are the “rich sauces” 
which lay their “ poisonin ambush in every dish.”” “ Men have died, 
and worms have eaten them,” but not of rich sauces. 

As to condiments, salt and spices, they are a want of the human sto- 
mach. They are stimuli to its action; and it does not require the expe- 
rience of all the world at all times and places, and of the inhabitants of 
hot climates and of . vegetable eaters in particular, to prove that they are 
not only salutary but necessary. A man may, perhaps, indeed pepper 
his stomach into inactivity, just as he may ride his horse to death; but 
he may also eat forty pounds of pork, like Captain Cochrane’s friend (if 
he can), or drink a bottle of whisky before breakfast ; in either case we 
have nothing to do with him, for abuse is not use. 

Should the objector be thus beaten out of all his entrenchments, he 
retorts that cookery and variety are bad things, because they cause a man 
to eat too much. ‘ We doubt the fact.” Most people know that they 
eat more of a plain dish, or of a single dish which suits their taste, than 
when they dabble in variety. Every one knows that he can eat more, 
and does eat more, of cold meat than of hot. Cold beef is therefore the 
true poison. 

But we have answered the question as far as relates to unnecessary, 
or superfluous, eating, already. We do not think that this is a source of 
much evil at any time; and still less when it is occasional or casual. 
Unquestionably, the stomach may be deranged by excess of variety as 
by excess of any kind; and we do not deny the power of temptation, 
arising from the excellence of the food or the cookery, in causing @ man 
to eat more than is necessary. Nor will we deny that, in a gouty dis- 
position, and particularly when gout is actually impending, excess may 
produce the fit. But, in this case, it acts but as any other debilitating 
cause would do; like fatigue, or anxiety, or Cheltenham. If a glass of 
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champagne or claret produces an attack of this disorder, it is from the 
existence of tdiosyncracy, and because the fit is only waiting to be 
excited. The excess is the match; but the train was laid, and would 
have been fired by some cause. 

But we will dismiss a branch of the subject which we can scarcely be 
persuaded to treat very seriously ; believing that it is in vain to argue 
rationally with those who are governed by words and habits, by sen. 
timent and cant. We might easily have written much more, and much 
more gravely, but we are at present as little inclined to weary ourselves 
as our readers. We must therefore inquire what the faculty says about 
drinking, since this is also a subject of standing hostility, even inde- 
pendently of eating. Drinking has been condemned by Solomon, it 
was condemned by Mahomet, it has been condemned and re-condemned 
by every man who could hold a pen to repeat what others had written 
before him. And it is a bad thing, because it deprives a man of his 
senses and burns his nose. 

And therefore wine is poison. This corollary indeed was reserved for 
the present age. It is not only a fashion to preach down wine, but a 
merit not to drink it. Not to “drink wine” is a claim to modern dis- 
tinction and modern virtue. Greater men than we reviewers have pro- 
nounced that a good glass of “ Sherris sack” comforted the heart and 
aided digestion. The world must have gone widely astray in this matter 
for the last six thousand years; but we should go astray also, were we to 
say all that might be said in defence of wine. We will therefore ask 
the doctors to inform us what are the evils, what are the diseases, pro- 
duced by the common use of wine, or of any strong drink. We could 
much more easily inform them how many they kill by their fashionable 
Sangrado practice of bleeding and water. 

We certainly do believe that it is a very bad practice to drink drams in 
the morning; and we are not quite sure that it is a very good one to 
swallow a glass of chamomile whisky before breakfast, like the men of 
the mountains in Scotland. Yet perhaps even this last doubt may be 
doubted. The Hollander knows that he shall die and be buried if he 
even quits his house without a previous glass of schnaps. Assuredly we 
do not recommend a man to drink a “ bucket full” of gin a-day, 
like the commissionaire at the Bricklayer’s Arms, nor three bottles 
of Eau de Cologne a-day, like Lady * * *, nor brandy, arquebusade, 
and Eau de Cologne altogether, like poor Sheridan. But we really 
cannot see the infinite horror of spirits, as the phrase is, unless a man is 
determined to turn drunkard, and add daily to his daily dose ; in which 
case he does not fall under our cognizance. But the finest refinement of 
all this is, that the man who drinks only a bottle of bad port wine a- 
day, or perhaps two, fancies himself a virtuous and cleanly drinker, 
while he condemns the poorer wretch who must regale on brandy and 
water ; quite forgetting, good easy man, that his grog is composed of 
brandy and bad wine, while the profligate brandy drinker is drinking 
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but brandy and water, and does not drink half as much, even of the 
er. 

“an all this has nothing to do with the reasonable and moderate use of 
wine, which was given to us to regale man’s heart, and which we hold, 
in spite of Mahomet, to be a most virtuous invention. But we must 
always be discontented ; and he who does not quarrel with wine at large, 
still has his private spites against claret or champagne, or madeira, or 
malt liquor, or punch, or something or other. It is instructive to listen 
to the reasons why. ‘“ I declare,” says the man who has eaten of 
twenty dishes and drank of ten wines, “ that ¢hat glass of champagne 
has given me my gout,”—or what not. “I never drink malt liquor,” 
says another philosopher, “ as it always disagrees with me.” The three 
bottles of wine are accounted as nothing, of course, in this reckoning. 
Wine, cyder, malt liquor, punch, all is wholesome in moderation, and 
nothing is wholesome without it, always excepting idiosyncracies and 
previous disorders. But abstinence is not moderation ; and fashions and 
fancies are not truth. His Majesty (God bless him) fancies that Madeira 
is acid, and therefore, as happened to the left shoulders in the court of 
Alexander the Great, every man now drinks sherry. We suspect that 
no one can discover any other reason for drinking a bad wine in prefer- 
ence to a good one; to the very best of the strong wines. The acid in 
Madeira is an atom of cream of tartar ; and a man may take ten times as 
much of this poisonous acid out of the apothecaries’ bottle every day 
of his life, with impunity or advantage. This is the very acid itself 
whith causes wine to be wine, and not cyder or brandy; and, thus far, 
the man who drinks sherry is one stage nearer to the horrific brandy 
drinker. 

As to punch, we are inclined to maintain that it is a most admirable 
invention, and a most salutary drink—though it be vulgar. It is by 
means of its acid and its sugar and its water, that it becomes the rival of 
wine in salubritys There is not one among those who drink to drunk- 
enness, who knows how it is that he becomes sober. It is our duty to 
inform them, and, as we very much suspect, the medical profession also. 
This is a piece of chemistry ; and it might ‘prove for the benefit of their 
patients, as well as of the medical science, if physicians were really 
acquainted with that chemistry which they are kindly reputed to know : 
and apothecaries also. We will therefore tell them, that the alcohol 
which produces the intoxication, is digested by the stomach into an 
acid, or is converted into vinegar. This is the chemical solution of 
the difficulty ; and hence the addition of a fermentable acid, like 
that of lemons, determines and accelerates this process, in which the 
sugar aids. Hence the readier change, and the less permanent effects, 
of wines than of spirits. Moreover, it is the property of acids to 
correct the effects of narcotics. Lemon juice is the remedy, even 
against opium ; and thus too it constitutes the virtue of punch. 

However, if we are to drink any thing, let it be French wine. If we 
must choose from other lands and other drinks, we would rather drink 
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brandy, and still rather Dutch gin, than black port or fiery and bitter 
sherry. There is no deception here ; a man knows and sees what it is 
that he is drinking. But we are at last going to drink French wines, 
thanks for ever and ever to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
are two ends in drinking, and thirst to quench is one. The Englishman, 
reversely, drinks his black wine as he eats a salt herring, to make himself 
dry. “ Drunk at night and dry in the morning; hey, Barnaby, take 
good warning.” 

Did the devil possess Sir Paul Methuen when he made that lauded 
treaty, the like of which exists not in Rymer? Certuinly at least his in- 
fernal Majesty’s progeny have walked into the herd of swine, which has 
ever since been praising the political economy, and drinking the vil- 
lainous port of this miraculous diplomatist. How else should they have 
been silly enough to go on approving and drinking down to the present 
days of universal illumination ; paying in purse, stomach, and senses, 
for the honour of clothing Portuguese backs with British wool, all for 
the honour of Sir Paul Methuen and political economy. Thus have 
Port and Bull become entwined, identified, as effectually as Bull and 
Beefsteak ; and thus has it become a moot point whether a valiant En- 
glishman is most touchy on his port or his porter. 

A generation must yet pass before Cockayne and its dependencies 
will be reformed on this point, before they shall discover that they may 
get drinking and intoxication both for the same trouble and expence ; 
and that it is pleasanter to become drunk in regular gradation, pleasing 
the palate at the same time, and saving small beer, than to poison them- 
selves with bitter blackness, to lose their senses in an hour, not recover 
them in twenty-four, and to gain, with stupidity, thirst, head-ache, 
and Epsom salts. 

The Exchequer, all praise be to it, says that we may now drink 
French wines. That is, as far as we can pay for them. We must, yet, 
not drink too much, lest the French should rejoice and become rich. 
The taylor in a country town quarrels with the butcher who has called 
him snip, and determines to live on cucumbers to punish him. That is 
highly meritorious, and very laudable. The butcher, in return, refuses 
to wear a coat, and clothes himself in a bull’s hide ; and thus the village 
prospers, and thus the Gaul determines to cut his meat with his fingers, 
and thus Sheffield thrives and commerce flourishes. 

We have regiments, battalions, armies of doganiére, commissioners, 
Treasury, Exchequer, Excise, tidewaiter and landwaiter, riding officer 
and gauger, and all the combined intellect cannot invent a duty ad 
valorem. This is wondrous strange. But it will arrive on some lucky 
day, and it will then be wondered why it did not arrive before, and our 
babes will doubt of the wisdom of their ancestors, and the generation 
that quits the nipple will take to the graceful bouteille, fit envelope of 
its graceful contents, and the black sturdy Bull bottle will be forgotten, 
with its black Stygian liquid, and wit and health will wonder at them- 
selves, and Chancellors of the Exchequer shall drink three or six 
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hottles a-day, as well as Lord Chancellors; and shall not die at forty- 
six with red noses and Promethean livers. It used to be supposed, that 
the object, the purpose, the existence, the soul of commerce, was in- 
terchange ; the giving of iron and cotton, which cannot be eaten and 
drunk, for corn and wine that can ; by those who have more razors for 
shaving than they want, and more muslins than their wives can wear, 
to those who have more corn and wine than they can swallow, while 
they go unshaven, and their wives are clothed in linsey wolsey. In 
short, it was once thought that commerce was commerce, and nothing 
else. There could not have been a greater fallacy, as Customs and 
Excises have shewn. But fashions revolve, and perhaps a day is coming 
when commerce will really be the thing which it pretends. 

If the French had eaten ten hundred Marechals d’Ancre, committed a 
dozenof St. Barthelemy’s, and twenty revolutions, they have atoned for 
it all by inventing claret and champagne. It is claret which is the real 
« Ami de [Homme ;” nectar which Jove never knew. If a man wishes 
to be happy all the evening, and sober in the morning, let him drink 
claret. If he wishes to be merry for an hour and sober in the next, let 
him drink champagne. 

We shall perhaps be accused of preaching in our cups, and yet this 
is worth another paragraph. The people drink, and the people become 
drunk ; each, high and low, in their several ways, and each according 
to their fancies, purses, habits, or philosophies. But the drunkenness 
of the one is not the drunkenness of the other ; nor, whether for drun- 
kenness or for drinking, are gin and claret, porter and champagne, 
equivalents. There is a mighty difference between the drinking of a 
count anda cobler, of a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a tinker. 
There is a mighty difference in the results. Unquestionably there may 
sometimes be slight differences in their educations, as well as, now 
and then, in their capacities and turns of thinking ; but in investigating 
this calculus by a-true method of differences, the more important ele~ 
ments are the drinks drunken. 

If the whiskey of a Highland savage evaporates in dirk and clay- 
more, it is as much because of the whiskey as of the brute tenement, 
which is thus fired by this ferocious liquid ; and hence also the “ tug 
of war,” when Pat meets Pat at the fair of Bally O’Shaugnessy. It is, 
indeed, a serious truth, and let the Exchequer perpend it, that ferocity 
is the produce of drunkenness with spirits ; and that, while occasional 
violence is the result of accidental intoxication from them, habitual and 

confirmed brutality is the consequence of their continued use. And were 
it here proper, we could give medical and physiological reasons why it 
should be so. Let the Admiralty perpend it also. But 
Th’ Excise is fatten’d with the rich result 
Of all this riot ; and ten thousand casks 
For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touch'd by the Midas finger of the State, 
Bleed gold for Ministers to sport away.” 
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If ferocity ig the produce of gin and whiskey, so is heavy stupidity 
the child of porter and ale. The moral effects, the metaphysical produce 
of these and of other drinks, is not immaterial. And it is not imma- 
terial on what a man becomes intoxicated, or of what he drinks, habi- 
tually, and short of intoxication. Horace would not have praised the 
facunde calices and their effects, had bis Hippocrene been Meux’s 
brewery or Booth’s distillery. Is there a poet who would preface his 
sonnet with porter, unless indeed he wrote Cockney for Campbell’s 
Magazine? What drink gave birth to Theodric, let the poet himself 
tell. Every man knows, if indeed he has any seeds of wit at all, how 
they germinate under claret, how they expand, like bamboos at the 
first sprinkling of the monsoon, before champagne. If we would open 
a man’s heart and empty his pocket at a charity feast, we must give him 
good wine : generous wine, it has been well called : and we are confident 
that, for every bottle of claret we should obtain three times its value. 
He is a dull beggar, an unphilosophical swindler upon man’s heart, who 
inundates his stomach with the black strap of the Crown and Anchor, 
and then hopes to reap. As he sowed, so shall he reap—sulkiness and 
stinginess: let him sow claret and reap guineas; let him sow cham- 
pagne and reap five-pound notes. 

But we begin to suspect that our readers will suspect us of having a 
bottle of this divine liquid at our elbow. Alas! would it were so; our 
bottle is out, and our essay cannot hold longer. 

We shall therefore conclude our rejoinder to Mr. Forsyth and the Snatch- 
aways, by recommending to all anxious gentlemen, to “ live pleasant,” 
to eat their meat and drink their wine “ like gentlemen,” and not to 
plague themselves about their stomachs and their healths, and gluttony 
and abstinence. As surely as a man thinks or talks about his stomach, 
so surely will it go wrong; and if he doubts of his good digestion, he 
may as well surrender the very chance of it. The organs of our body 
do not choose to be thought about and talked about ; and so certainly as 
they are made subjects of anxiety and discussion, do they refuse to per- 
form. We cannot see what right a man, or a woman either, being non- 
medical, has to know that they even possess a stomach ; and we are sure 
they would be much freer of its troubles if they would not trouble them- 
selves about it. 

But it is time to tell our readers what the remainder of Mr. Forsyth’s 
book consists of, and we have really nothing to say for or against it. It 
is a compact little compilation, full of information, which happens to be 
of little or no use, from Parmentier, Geoffroi, Cullen, and other writers, 
chemical and medical ; and if it does not render hypochondriacs and 
stomach people more stomachy and more anxious, it will amuse them and 
teach them what perhaps they did not know before ; what people eat 
snakes and lizards, how to boi] an egg, why pork is not veal, and other 
such things. If there is abundant nonsense, we cannot see that the 
author is responsible, since he has only copied from greater authors ; if 
there is any sense, we are quite willing that he should have all the credit. 
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That it “smells of the shop” will be a recommendation to those who 
delight in impeding their own digestions ; but who will thank us for 
analysing a work on bile, crudity, and the like? The author, too, will 
doubtless excuse us if we do not give any extracts from his work, as we 
shall thus better induce our readers to buy it and extract for themselves. 

We have, indeed, both as eaters of dinners and physicians, a private 
interest in the sale; as we hope it will take off the edge of the fire of 
stomachy guests from us, and direct it to where it will annoy no one, or 
to Mr. Forsyth himself, to his profit and consolation. If there be any 
jargon, any selfishness, more detestable than another, it is that of the 
man who talks about his bile, and his liver, and his stomach, and who 
talks about them at table ; of what will agree and of what will not; of 
this being bilious and that heating, of his gout, and his champagne, and 
his digestions ; who spoils your appetite and his own, converting your 
dinner into physic. Let him physic at home, and eat at home, if he 
likes: he, or she, is unfit for human society; he should eat his dinner 
out of gallipots, and drink his water out of phials. . But if the common 
guest feels this, what shall we say of the unhappy Doctor ; consulted at 
table, and consulted without a fee, to know whether this dish is salu- 
brious and that wholesome. He must smile yes, or smile no, while he 
secretly wishes Accum in their pot and ratsbane in their porridge. Ches- 
terfield has no law against this crying evil, for it was not the fashion of 
Chesterfield’s day. Let the apothecary jargon be confined to the apothe- 
caries’ secret vessels, and let us at least eat our dinners in cleanliness and 


peace. 








ECONOMIC FUNERAL SOCIETY. 


A very oddly worded prospectus of an Economic Funeral Society has 
been circulated during the last month. It informs the public that the 
projected institution to bury them has been formed anticipating the 
most happy results ; and assures the world that the heavy expences on 
these melancholy occasions have long been deeply lamented, for which 
position the Society would seem to have classical authority, for does not 


Juvenal] say, 
——— majore domis gemitu, majore tumultu 
Planguntur nummi, quam funera. Nemo dolorem 
Fingit in hoc casu, vestem diducere summam 
Contentus, vexare oculos humore coacto. 
Ploratur lacrymis amissa pecunia veris.—(Sat. xiii, 130.) 


But here it will behove the society to take an important point into 
consideration. We have no reason to believe that there is more of 
lamentation than is decent and proper at funerals, and if those «heavy 
expences’ which have long been ‘deeply lamented’ are saved to the 
mourners, we must necessarily expect a-consequent falling off of genuine 
grief on these occasions, a good part of the melancholy of which will, 
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according to the showing of the company, be done away with by the 
reduction of the charges. Has the society considered this? and is it 
prepared to supply the deficiency of regret which it will thus cause? 
and by what means does it propose to make up the usual and becoming 


portion of sorrow ? 
The prospectus tells us, that the profits of shareholders will be fifteen 


per cent. “arising from circumstances” [i. e. funerals] “ with which 
the public will be well satisfied.” How is this? Who are they going to 
bury ? Who are the persons whose inhumation will give satisfaction to 
the public? Name, name, as they cry in the House of Commons. A 
list of these personages whom the public will be “ well satisfied” to see 
put under ground, at a profit of fifteen per cent. to the society, might 


give popularity to the scheme. 
We cannot conclude without drawing attention to the amiable disin- 


terestedness of the parish clerks, who, from the pure passion of burying 
folks in a desirable manner, have cheerfully given up their own private 


business to become agents for the society. 

ECONOMIC FUNERAL sOCcIETY.—Capital 150,000/. in 6000 Shares of 25/. each. 

This Institution has been formed, anticipating the most happy results in favour of 
every class. There will be a scale of prices,* whereby the Society itself will be pre- 
vented from taking advantage of public approbation ; and each individual may ascer- 
tain, when giving instructions for a funeral, the amount of the debt about to be 
meurred. 

Considered as a protecting compact, whereby the Subscribers can secure themselves, 
their friends, and dependents, from unreasonable and extravagant charges, the concern 
must be extensive ; but when regarded as the means of saving to the community, in 
almost every case, one third and even half compared to the present prices, there can be 
no doubt of its success. Long have the heavy expences on these melancholy occasions 
been severely felt and deeply lamented, and no other way presented itself to the Com- 
mittee of correcting the evil but the present measure ; namely, that of forming an Associa- 
tion, which, by its respectability, would overcome vulgar prejudices. The foundation 
of the Society has been long laid, and the Company have at command Funeral Car- 
riages, Horses, Feathers, &c. &c. and many Parish Clerks have consented to give 
up their private business and become Agents for this Society. The Profits to Share- 
holders are calculated at 15 per Cent. per Annum, arising from circumstances with 
which the Public will be well satisfied. The amount expended upon Funerals annually 
in London, amounts by the calculation to nearly two millions of money. 

A Deposit of 2/. per Share will be required to be paid immediately after the allot- 
ment of the Shares. 

Prospectusses may be had of the Solicitor, Mr. James Carden, jun. 35, Abchurch- 
lane, Lombard-street ; where, and at the Bankers, Sir Walter Stirling, Stirling, and 
Hodsoll, Strand, applications for Shares (post-paid) may be addressed. 

Parish Clerks, Sextons, and others, who have hitherto acted as Undertakers, as well 
as those who are accustomed to the business of an Undertaker in any of its branches, 
and who may be desirous of being connected with the above Society, as well as all 
other persons who have been in the habit of supplying, at wholesale prices, the various 
articles required in Funeral Ceremonies, may apply by letter, post-paid, directed to 
the Solicitor, as above, it being the intention of the Directors to distribute the business 
as much as possible throughout each district. : 

* It appears a similar plan was established in 1809 for the whole City of Paris, and 
which continues unaltered. 
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THE CLAQUEURS OF PARIS. 


Tus singular species of profession is altogether unknown in England, 
its invention and adoption being, I believe, strictly confined to France. 
These dispensers of dramatic success, are known under various de- 
signations—they are indifferently termed Claqueurs, Romains, Caba- 
leurs, or la Cabale; Bandes, or Chevaliers du Lustre. The last 
denomination they owe to the spot where they chiefly congregate, 
namely, the middle seats of the parterre immediately under the lustre. 
Before the institution of these doughty knights, the great majority of 
dramatic authors were as unwilling as they are at present to trust to 
chance alone for the success of their productions. But they then con- 
fined themselves to the efforts of their friends, whom they sent in as 
large a body as possible to the theatre, having for the first nights of 
representation a considerable number of tickets of admission at their dis- 
posal. But it was soon discovered that friends were often either dull 
enough not to perceive the beauties of the piece they were requested to 
support, or too unenthusiastic or genteel to express in a sufficiently 
obstreperous manner their applause. Besides, they were too easily 
deterred by the first symptoms of opposition, and often abandoned the 
field without fighting the battle. It. was then surmised, and wisely, that 
the only means of having a zealous, determined, and efficient support, 
was to base it upon that great primum mobile of exertion, constancy, and 
devotion—money ; to turn what had been a matter of complaisance 
into an affair of trade, and instead of trusting to the uncertain voices 
and weak hands of friends, to purchase the throats of the needy at so 
much per shout, and pay their applause at so many francs the round. 
It was, therefore, resolved, in imitation of those managers of larger 
theatres, called kings, to raise, organize, and keep in pay a standing 
army of sturdy admirers, who should have no will but that of the stage 
director,—no judgment but that furnished them by the author,—fellows 


Who take suggestion, as a cat laps milk, 
Who tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 
Thus then was instituted with the common consent, and for the 


common interest of theatrical managers, authors, and actors, the order of 
the “knights of the lustre.” It was from the corps de perruquiers 
that the first bands of these critical condottieri were taken, and even at 
present it is this body that furnishes the greatest number of recruits to 
fill up the places of those who have clapped their hands for the last time. 
Each theatre has its chief of cabal, and corps of clappers- The chief is 
chosen by the manager of the theatre, and he then selects and dis- 
ciplines the myrmidons who are to-act under his orders. It is he alone 
who is in direct communication with the administration of the theatre, 
with the authors and actors. His place, which is a very lucrative one, 
eagerly sought after, but it requires considerable intelligence, tact, and 
Jung, 1825. R 
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not unfrequently great bodily strength, and skill in arms. Indeed, of 
late days, these latter qualities have become almost indispensable, and a 
diploma from a fencing master is almost a sine qua non to secure admis- 
sion into the band. Those of the knights of the lustre, who are fortu- 
nate enough to have a couple or so of duels on their hands, resulting out 
of a contested representation, are certain of being rewarded both by 
money and promotion. The clapper-in-chief, who is generally dressed 
in an elegant suit of black, is present at the rehearsal of the pieces in 
preparation. He takes down notes of all the scenes, ¢érades, couplets, 
&c. where it will be necessary to applaud or cry bis. These passages 
are pointed out to him, sometimes by the authors, but more particularly 
by the actors, which latter thus know beforehand when they are to be 
so agreeably interrupted, and prepare their play in consequence. This 
fore-knowledge is of great importance, particularly in tragedy, because 
the applauders not only encourage and animate the actor, but also afford 
him an interval of repose so necessary after the violent and lung-tearing 
delivery of the scarcely ever-ending tirades which beset French trage- 
dies. The chief of cabal, from his knowledge of the weak parts of the 
piece, knows at what moment it will be necessary to chauffer (technical) 
the inert mass of the public ; and also being acquainted with those pas- 
sages in which an actor is likely to limp or come tame off, he gets ready 
the bravos and encouraging expressions that are to help him over the 
style. Infine, he takes special note of all those words meant to produce 
effect, and marks the points and humourous hits, upon which the author 
reckons for the success of his piece. His enthusiasm, to which is most 
strictly subjected that of his subaltern agents, commences and termi- 
nates exactly at those passages marked upon his paper, which is fixed in 
the crown of his hat. At certain signals known only to the band, his 
Aids de Camp, who have ready their battoirs (their hands-are thus called 
from their ponderousness and percussive force) second his clapping, 
and the author—and the delightful sound is propagated through a 
nicely regulated series of gradations by the rest of the clan, till, from 
the masterly manner in which they are disposed almost through every 
part of the house, the applause appears to be general, though probably 
every male spectator present, except the hired ones, have, like the croco- 
dile mentioned by the Irish judge, “ their hands in their breeches 
pockets.” The force, loudness, number, and duration of these prepared 
bursts of applause depend upon several circumstances. In the first 
place, they follow in a most rigid ratio the quantity of money given, or 
tickets distributed by the authors or actors. The heavier the sum, the 
more loud and frequent the clap. It also happens that the Claqueurs 
sometimes regulate their movements according to the more or less 
favourable disposition of the veritable audience. When they perceive 
that the performance pleases them, and that some genuine applause is 
mingled with the base coin of their approbation, they redouble their 
zeal, and instead of one or two rounds of clapping, they give three and 
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sometimes four, in order to still further excite the public, and produce a 
complete success, ‘a Success of enthusiasm’ (as it is called), in which case 
they become entitled to additional remuneration. If, on the contrary, 
the publie should show symptoms of dissatisfaction or impatience, and 
that the piece should be really damnable, they then observe somewhat of 
management and moderation in their approbation—they endeavour to 
avoid urging the audience to opposition by exaggerated or ill-timed 
applause. But, nevertheless, they are up in arms at the first hiss that is 
hazarded—they rise like one man, and yell forth with stentorian lungs a 
bas la Cabale, a la porte. 

This cry, as appropriate from the lips of these horn-palmed and 
brazen-throated amateurs, as that of “ stop thief” from a detected 
pick-pocket, has but too often the effect of silencing the first opposition 
of the decorous and paying part of the audience. However, on some 
occasions, which, unfortunately for the independence of the French 
theatre, are like “ angels’ visits, few and far between,” the veritable 
spectators do “ screw their courage to the sticking,” or rather “ strik- 
ing” place, assert their undoubted right to damn a worthless pro- 
duction, and drive from the house these miserable mercenaries. A 
remarkable instance of this happened at the Odeon theatre some weeks 
back, when a regular row took place that would have done honour to 
the pit of either Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden. The occasion was the 
first representation of a tragedy called L’Orphelin de Bethléem, founded 
upon an episode of the Murder of the Innocents under Herod. The 
audience were listening with their usual equanimity to the drawling 
Alexandrines of this pitiful piece, when a ludicrous accident aroused 
them, and brought on the catastrophe not of the tragedy but of the 
author. Inthe second act, when the two year old hero of the tragedy, 
the young Eleacin, was to make his appearance, the shrill squealing of a 
child was heard from under the stage ; the business of the play was 
necessarily interrupted, the actors “ frightened from their propriety,” 
and the audience held in a state of surprise half ludicrous, half pathetic. 
At length Herod, whose sole business in the play was to murder this 
very baby, came forward to announce that the Orphelin de Bethléem had 
in his progress to the stage vanished through a trap door and descended 
to the regions below, and that he was, in consequence of the fright and 
the fall, incapable of appearing before them. This pendant to the 
“ part of Hamlet omitted by particular desire,” was followed by a scene 
of most ‘ admired disorder.” Some most mal apropos plaudits from the 
mallet-handed supporters of Herod, caused the indignation of the paying 
spectators to explode, and they replied to the bravos by a well-sustained 
fire of groans and hisses, From sounds the adverse parties proceeded to 
more substantial tokens of hostility; a regular row commenced, and 
raged long and loudly, during which blows fell “ thick as the leaves in 
Valombrosa.” The unpugilistic portion of the parterre rushed in wild 
confusion and alarm into the orchestra; the scared musicians snatched 
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up their fragile instruments, scrambled light of foot over the foot-lights, 
and executed in double quick time a fugue over the stage. After 
half an hour’s hard knocking, the glory of the knights of the lustre 
burned dim, their roaring throats were hushed to silence, and Herod 
received what he merited—damnation. Even this dire ceremony termi- 
ncted in a manner characteristic of the French ; the closing scene, owing 
to the ludicrous mistake of an actor, having produced an_ universal 
shout of laughter. The child (the son of Mary), whose destruction 
Herod chiefly aimed at, having been taken into Egypt, a messenger 
was despatched to overtake and destroy him if possible. The messenger 
shortly after returned, and said to Herod, “ L’Enfant s’est embarqué 
malgré /a diligence,” ma diligence, he should have said ; but the ludicrous 
substitution of the article for the pronoun elevated the audience into 
the highest heaven of hilarity ; even the vanquished Romans were seen 
to “ grin horribly a ghastly smile.” 

But to return to our history of the profession, a very important im- 
provement has been recently made in the discipline and tactics of the 
claqueurs, the honour of inventing which appertains to the manager of 
the theatre du Gymnase. These success-insurers no longer confine their 
efforts to mere applauding ; they now weep, whimper, smile, laugh, and 
let escape involuntary exclamations of admiration, delight, ecstacy, and 
enthusiasm, as the case may require, or the reward justify. In the 
sentimental passages, these tender souls draw forth their pocket hand- 
kerchiefs to dry up imaginary tears; and, on the other hand, when 
a piquant sentence, or pointed bon mot, is pronounced by the actor, they 
are the first to perceive the wit, or catch the allusion, and to burst into 
a fit of well-dissembled laughter, which is sometimes like that of the 
gods, almost inextinguishable. At other'times they utter in a tone of 
the deepest conviction, C"est sublime! c’est charmant, delicieux, admi- 
rable! quelleactrice parfaite! quelle connaissance profondeduceeur humain! 
inimitable acteur! The poor provincial, who happens to be near thes¢ 
actors off the stage, and who takes every thing for gold that glitters at Paris, 
catches fire from the spurious enthusiasm of his neighbours, and is gulled 
into applauding the most spiritless trash, or the most detestable acting. 

At the little theatres on the Boulevards, to the parterres of which 
women are admitted, some of the melodramatists, who furnish these 
establishments with the required quantity of murder, arson, injured 
innocence, and triumphant villany, keep a band of female weepers in 
their pay, who are able, in a given time, by the mere force of sympa- 
thy, to set a whole audience snivelling, and “ drown the stage with tears.” 
On the day of a first representation, the chief of cabal and his Sfamilars 
assemble in a cabaret, or inferior café in the neighbourhood of the theatre. 
He there gives them his instructions, appoints them to their different 
places, and acquaints them with the change of tactics he has resolved upon 
it case a vigorous opposition should be demanded. But of" this there is 
seldom much danger, as theye are but comparatively few tickets delivered 
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at the doors the first night of a new piece, the greater part of the house 
being reserved for claqueurs, who are introduced by a private door (called 
la porte de secours) before the public is admitted. One, if not the least 
curious peculiarities observable in these hired applauders is, that from con- 
stantly seeing the pieces which they support, succeed, they acquire a firm 
conviction of their own critical acumen, and attribute the judgment of the 
public, when it differs from theirs, to ignorance or jealousy. They there- 
fore consider themselves as persons of very grave importance, whose 
countenance and support are even necessary to productions of merit, and 
actors of talent. 

A just outcry has been raised, and is frequently repeated, against this 
shameless abuse. Indeed, more than one theatre has made, or has pre- 
tended to take measures for the extirpation of these weeds. But the task 
is almost a hopeless one, there are so many persons interested in 
their contmuance and propagation; it being to the advantage of 
authors, actors, and managers, that the suppression should not take 
place. Actors and actresses are desirous of being soignés (this is the 
technical expression) on their coming on and quitting the stage. Even 
those actors and actresses who enjoy a well merited reputation are weak 
enough to follow this degrading example. They subsidize the chief of 
the cabal, and give him, on the days they perform, all the tickets to which 
they are entitled. They are persuaded that these hired applauses give 
an impulse to the paying spectators. As to the debutanis, woe to them, 
should they disdain having recourse to the claqueurs, who, in such a 
case, would crowd to the theatre and hiss the unfortunate delinquent 
from the stage. Hence it happens that a debut is an affair of consi- 
derable expense, and in more instances than one, it has been known that 
a poor young girl about to commence her theatrical career has been 
obliged to sacrifice her honour, to enable her to meet the exorbitant 
demands of these shouting ruffians. 

Authors are not less interested in the continuance of this disgraceful 
institution. Many authors dread the claqueurs ; others stand in need 
of their support, and all have recourse to them. Besides, several of the 
theatres are in the hands of monopolist authors. The minor theatres 
particularly have a few exclusive purveyors of novelty, who will not 
allow any piece. to be received, no matter how meritorious, unless the 
author consents to give them a share both in the fame and profits. 
This must perforce be acceded to, unless the author is willing to throw 
his piece in the fire, for the clappers for a considerable time back have 
been sold, body and soul, to these monopolists. It is well known who 
the chief of cabal is that is charged with the success of Mr. Such-a-one’s 
productions. This circumstance offers an almost insurmountable ob- 

‘tacle to their suppression—notwithstanding the public reprobation, 
they have maintained and will maintain themselves in all the theatres, 
one only excepted, the Italian Opera. The sale of the tickets, to which 
authors and actors are entitled, is one of the principal sources of profit 
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of the chief of cabal. Each morning he repairs to the theatre to which 
he is attached, or to the author whose success he undertakes to secure. 
He there receives a certain number of tickets, which he immediately 
takes to Madame Bolivar (Rue Montmartre), a woman well known in 
Paris by this name, and who sells tickets at half price for all the theatres 
in Paris. The chiefs of cabal make their bargain with her, and thence 
a part of their profits. In several other streets in Paris there are little 
obscure cafés, where tickets under price may also be procured ; but 
these depéts are merely succursales, or branches from the grand esta- 
blishment in Rue Montmartre, Madame Bolivar being the sole farmer- 
general of half-price tickets. Nor are Madame Bolivar’s contracts con- 
fined to claqueurs alone ; she is sometimes honoured with the visits o: 
dramatic authors, who come to offer her for sale ( prok pudor!) the 
tickets that remain to them after having satisfied their claqueurs. 
There is one well-known author, whose tickets she farms at the rate of 
thirty francs per diem, which sum is regularly paid to him. It thus 
appears that a chief of cabal, who understands his business, has his 
pockets full, every morning, of tickets, which, by the ingenious alchymy 
of Madame Bolivar are transmuted, before evening, into precious metal. 
The chiefs of cabal of the first five or six theatres of Paris are known 
to have large sums in the funds, and to be owners of houses and other 
property, which they have gained by the sweat of their hands. The fol- 
lowing anecdotes may give some idea of the serious and business-like 
manner in which these theatrical traders carry on their metier. A young 
author, who had written one or two dramatic productions, but was not 
yet initiated into the mysteries of the craft, received, one morning, a 
visit from a grave Monsieur, wearing besicles, and dressed in a very 
respectable suit of sables. This Monsieur, after a very brilliant flourish 
of compliments, made an offer of his services. Our author begged him 
to explain himself, when he said, “It is I who make the pieces (qui 
fais les pieces) of Messrs. so and so.” “ What do you mean to say?” 
« Yes, Sir, it is I who make them succeed,” accompanying the words 
with a very expressive and not to be misunderstood motion with his 
hands. The author then saw through the object of his visit ; but catera 
desunt - It is confidently asserted that M. Guilbert de Pixen- 
court, a famous melo-dramatist, and at present manager of the Opera 
Comique, allows a very comfortable pension to the widow of a perruquier, 
who had mainly contributed, by his exertions and great savoir faire, to 
the success of his melo-drames. To conclude this sketch of the claqueurs 
of Paris, take the following trait. The chief of cabal of one of the 
principal theatres, whose daughter has just attained a marriageable 
age, being asked what fortune he intended to give her, replied, “ If I 
should find a son-in-law to my mind, and possessing the ‘alents requisite 
for the profession, I should give him with my daughter the Theatre 
Frangais, and perhaps the Grand Opera too !” 
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FOOLERY AT CHELTENHAM. 


NorHiNnG can be more laudable than the great care which the jour- 
nals take to record with the utmost particularity any sort of foolery 
which may come to pass in any part of our pre-eminently reasonable 
land. The more silly a thing is, the more popular it is with the news- 
papers; and a very signal absurdity is sure to go the rounds of the 
press, copied from paper to paper, and for a very excellent reason—the 
journals, which, with reverence be it spoken, are our great moral in- 
structors, perceiving that the country has grown immoderately wise, 
prudently foresee that there is some danger of our waxing conceited, 
and forgetting that there is such a thing as folly extant ; they therefore 
take every occasion to admonish us of this curious fact. As the sole end 
they have in view (Heaven bless them) is the training of the public 
mind, (ever so dear to them!) they go to an immense expense to gain 
the earliest tidings and most particular details of any foolery, and lay the 
fruits of their kind care before us with the design, though they never con- 
fess it, of shewing us that we have not yet attained to absolute perfection, 
even though the privates of the Grenadier Guards have learned their 
letters, and reading, writing, and arithmetic are commonly studied, 
from the Land’s End to Johnny Groat’s house. ‘ Remember thou art 
mortal’ was the admonition of old ; ‘ Remember there are fools,’ is the 
practical lesson of every newspaper. Public meetings, which fill half of 
the journals, are sufficiently dull and uninteresting affairs, it must be 
confessed, and they are merely reported because men, if they have any 
of the fool in them, always make a point of displaying it on these 
occasions. For our parts, we must confess that, crammed as we are with 
wisdom, it is quite refreshing, as the Cocknies say, to turn our eyes to 
the accounts of these exhibitions, where we see a fatuity that relieves 
the mind dazzled by the broad glaze of our enlightened age. Last 
month some pranks at Cheltenham furnished a delicious treat of this 
kind, and the report of them, for the reasons we have already stated, 
found its way into almost every paper ; and, setting aside its other claims 
to attention, it is indeed entitled to distinction as a fine specimen of 
newspaper eloquence. The occasion of the foolery to which we allude 
was the laying of the foundation stone of an intended pump-room, in 
which people are to drink a quart or two of purgative water every 
morning, and in which they will talk scandal and plan the pleasures of 
the day before breakfast. The commencement of a building dedicated 
to these purposes called for extraordinary solemnity, and the Rev. J. 
Portis, we find, invoked -a blessing upon the undertaking in very 
energetic and solemn language. Mr. Wintour Harris, P. G. S. W.— 
the dear gentleman as Pamela says—made a speech that has drawn tears 
from our eyes. He admonished the architect, that by a right use of his 
tools he would raise a superstructure on the foundation stone! and as- 
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sured him that, inspired by the beauty of the ladies, he could not but 
build a good pump-room. He quoted that excellent mason, 
at some length, and invoked the choicest blessings upon the pump, the 
pump-founder, the pump-maker, and upon every individual connected 
with the town of Cheltenham. The spout was, on the whole, in every 
way worthy of the pump. 
CHELTENHAM. 

GRAND MASONIC PROCESSION ON LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 

| PITTVILLE PUMP-ROOM. 

The interest that has been so generally excited throughout the county by the an. 
nouncement of this ceremony, which took place on Wednesday, was manifested by the 
assemblage in Cheltenham of as numerous a concourse as we ever remember to have 
witnessed on any occasion. Notwithstanding the gloomy apprehensions occasioned by 
the rainy weather of the previous week, the day proved most favourable, and at eight 
o'clock a peal of joy-bells, rung out by “ the Painswick youths,” gave “ note of pre. 
paration.” During the morning, the brethren of the Provincial Grand Lodge, and of 
other Lodges in the province, assembled, and repaired at ten o’clock to the Masonic 
Hall. At eleven o'clock the procession commenced, the band playing a favourite ma- 
sonic air, and the Lodges walked in the following order :— 

The Wotton-under-Edge Lodge of Sympathy, 
The Foundation Lodge of Cheltenham, 
The Royal Gloucester Lodge, 
The Royal Union Lodge of Cheltenham, 
The Lebanon Lodge of Gloucester, 
and 
The Provincial Grand Lodge of Gloucestershire. 
The order of the latter was as follows : i 
Provincial Grand Director of Ceremonies with Gold W: 
Provincial Grand Pursuivant, with Drawn Sword. — 
Banner. 
Provincial Grand Stewards, two and two, with Wands. 
Provincial Grand Organist. 
Provincial Grand Senior and Junior Deacons, with Wands. 
An Officer of the Provincial Grand Lodge, bearing 
THE SACRED VOLUME. 
Provincial Grand Chaplain. 

Provincial Grand Provincial Grand ‘ 

Poondiner ea Te { Provincial Grand 

with his Staff. Book of Constitutions. er 

Columns. 
Provincial Grand Sword Bearer. 

Provincial sens Gene Seen San Provincial - 
Grand Steward. each side by Grand Steward. 
Never, certainly never, were our streets so crowded by spectators, anxious to behold 

a scene which had all the charm of novelty, and which was. truly brilliant. The in- 
spiring sounds of music—the decorated banners of the Lodges floating in the sunshine — 
the varied paraphernalia and jewels worn by the brethren, gave an animated effect to 
the procession, which we would vainly attempt to describe. Every balcony and window 
was thronged with ladies, elegantly attired, and all evidently gratified by the novel 
display. On entering the churchyard, the band immediately com playing the 
national anthem, and the members entered the church in an inverted order. After 
hearing & most impressive sermon delivered by the Provincial Grand Chaplain, the 
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Rev. J. Portis, the procession was resumed, and passing through Winchcomb-street, 
crossed to the turnpike-gate on. the Evesham-road, and reached the site of the building 
at half-past one o'clock, Extensive preparations had been made for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, and two large stands commanded complete views of the ceremony. 
Thousands had assembled on the grounds long before the hour at which the procession 
arrived, and Pittville presented a sight that, in point of gaiety and animation, has never 
been surpassed in Cheltenham. At the most moderate computation not less than 
twenty thousand persons appeared on the grounds, and the view from the hill to Chel- 
tenham was magnificent. The ceremony commenced by the Deputy Provincial Grand 
Master expressing to Mr. Forbes, the Architect, his high approbation of the design and 
ground plan, which was then exhibited to the spectators and received with universal 
acclamation. Several coins of the present reign were placed in the cavity, which was 
covered by a silver plate bearing the following inscription :— ; 

“ In the reign of His Most Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth, when 
Cheltenham, in consequence of its celebrated Mineral Waters, had, during half a 
century preceding, increased from an inconsiderable village to a town containing a 
Population of upwards of twenty thousand souls; and from its continued prosperity 
justified the most sanguine expectations that its importance would still advance in an 
unprecedented degree, the first stone of this edifice, the PittrviLLE Sea Pumr- 
Room, the property of Joseph Pitt, Esq. MP. and a principal feature in the 
projected buildings of Pittville, over one hundred acres of land, a part of the 
estate there belonging to that gentleman, was laid by Thomas. Quarrington, Esq. 
Deputy Grand Master of the province of Gloucestershire, acting by delegation from the 
Most Noble Henry Charies Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, K.G. Grand Master of the 
Most Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons, in and over that 
province, on the 4th day of May, in the year of our Lord, 1825, and the ara of 
Masonry, 5825; Mr, John Forbes, of Cheltenham, being the Architect. May the 
undertaking promote the general prosperity of the town of Cheltenham.” 

The stone was then slowly, and at appropriate intervals, lowered, amidst the most 
enthusiastic cheers, the barid playing ‘* God save the King.” a pret, tea 
formed by Thomas Quarrington, Esq. D. P. G. M. 

The Rev. J. Portis, in very energetic and solemn language, tuithhed's bleating upon 
the undertaking. [i. e. upon the pump. ] 

Mr. Wintour Harris, P. G. S. W. in handing to the architect the instruments of the 
craft, admonished him that by the right application of these tools he was to raise @ sue 
perstructure upon the foundation stone then laid, and which, from the great talent 
he had displayed in the elevation submitted to the inspection of the Deputy Provincial 
Grand Master, whose decided approbation was re-echoed by the brilliant assemblage 
then present, he was sure would be alike honourable to himself and creditable to the 
craft—and that under the auspices of so much beauty as then surrounded him, he could 
not but be inspired in the prosecution of this great work. ‘That on the inscription 
plate, which had just been deposited, it was stated, that a very few. years since the town 
of Cheltenham (which was now in their view) was a mere village, but that at present it 
exceeded in its importance, in its population, in its revenucs, in. its amusements, and 
above all, in its charities, every other town in this county. He again hoped, and felt 
confident, that the structure now about to be raised would establish the fame of the 
architect, that it would be profitable to the proprietor, and beneficial to the whole 
neighbourhood. After the admirable discourse they had just heard from the Rev. 
Brother Portis, it would ill become him to-enter on a discussion of the principles of 
Masonry—but to those who were not present at that discourse, he would sum up the 
arable itt prt his} awmaryernbrmmehm ror 
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sophistry —a dignity of mind and manner unaccompanied by pride—a sublime may. 
nificence in theory without any degradation in practice, and a vigour of intellect which 
elevates its possessor to the vision of divinity, and thus dcifics whilst it exalts.” |p 
conclusion, he invoked that great Architect of the Universe to shower down his choicest 
blessings upon the undertaking thus commenced—upon the generous founder of the 
building, with every portion of his family— upon the architect—and upon every indi- 
vidual connected with the town of Cheltenham—and sincerely prayed that its springs 
nvay impart new life and vigour to those afflicted individuals who may resort there to 


pao. f . . " 


To give all due celebrity to the auspicious day, the purchasers and proprietors of land 
on the Pittville property dined together at the Imperial Hotel, where John Gardner, 
Esq. was called to the chair, and presided with his wonted kindness, liberality, and 
good fellowship. The entertainments, which were in Mr. Joseph’s best style, we are 
assured, afforded general satisfaction, and the wines were particularly mentioned. 

At half-past nine o'clock the exhibition of fire-works attracted a numerous assemblage 
to the vicinity of the Evesham turnpike. One circumstance appears to us too singular 
to pass unnoticed :—The fire-works had scarcely commenced, before the most astonishing 
and almost supernatural effect was given to the scene by the vivid flashing of lightning, 
unaccompanied, however, by any sound of thunder; and some of the flashes, evan- 
escent as they were, burst through the dense dark clouds with a brilliancy and splendour 
far indeed beyond human description. Many who witnessed the reflected gleams that 
shot “like meteors through the troubled air,” imagined the light to be-some delusion 
of the mechanist. [A miracle! A miracle! ] 








DIARY OF HENRY TEONGE.* 


Tus is the diary of a jolly dog who served as Chaplain in the Royal 
Navy, in the years 1675-6-8-9, and who has detailed with infinite method 
and minuteness every thing that came to pass in the course of his voy- 
ages. Mr. Teonge was rector of Spernall, in the county of Warwick, 
and the same causes which now-a-days send forth so many gentlemen on 
their travels seem to have made him a voyager ; for his finances appear to 
have been in that state which renders home about the most disagreeable 
place in the world. The commencement of the Diary describes him as 
setting out on his journey, slenderly equipped, and lacking every thing 
but a light heart. How touching a picture would a modern senti- 
mentalist draw of a worthy and learned clergyman, compelled by 
poverty to quit his family and to go to sea—in such hands we may be 
sure that at the departure of the rector all the parishioners would line 
the road shedding oceans of tears, the family would be in the last 
agonies of affliction, the cat wringing her hands, and the good man, all 
resignation, casting his eyes up to the skies, and blessing every thing that 
came in his way. But no scene of this kind does honest Mr. Teonge 


* The Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain on board His Majesty’s Ships Assistance, 
Bristol, and Royal Oak; Anno 1675 to 1679, now first published from the original 
MS. Landon, Charles Knight, Pall Mall East, 1825. 
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present. As one who leaves care behind him, he jogs merrily on, mounted 
on a carrion jade, and never once stops to invite Heaven to witness the 
decayed state of his coat and breeches, or the attenuated condition of his 
purse ; but, on the contrary, he makes himself merry with his own beg- 
garly equipage, and turns his misfortunes to mirth. It is a rare thing 
to find a man treating his own petty distresses as lightly as the rest. of 
the world (which is always as hard-hearted as Lance’s dog) would treat 
them. We, of the present day in particular, who are all egotists, play 
the crying philosopher when we consider our own insignificant troubles, 
and the laughing philosopher when we consider those of our neighbours ; 
—thus if a man chance to trip in his walk through life, he lies on the 
ground and roars vehemently like a fallen child, but the mob laugh as 
mobs always do when they see any one tumble down. Sick as we are of 
hearing the whines of men hanging over their own sorrows in prose and 
poetry, and tenderly sympathising with their dearly beloved selves under 
their own vexations, it is quite delightful to observe how our jolly chap- 
lain, Teonge, digested griefs that would furnish a modern sentimentalist 
with tearful eyes and heaving sighs, and woes and throes for half a dozen 


of Murray’s quartos. 
Thursday, May 20, 1675. Deus vortat bene ! 
This day I began my voyage from my house at Spernall, in the county of 
Warwick; with small accoutrements, saveing what I carried under me in an 

21 olde sack. My steede like that of Hudibras, for mettle, courage, and color, 
(though not of the same biggnes :) and for flesh, one of Pharaoh's leane mares, 

22 ready to cease (for hunger) on those that went before her, had shee not beene 
short winged ; or rather leaden heeled. My stock of monys was also propor- 

* (23) tionable to the rest ; being little more than what brought me te London, in an 
old coate, and britches of the same; an old payre of hose and shooes; and a 
lethern dublett of 9 yeares olde and upward. Indeede, (by reason of the sud- 

24 denness of my jurnv,) I had nothing but what I was ashamed of ; save only 

An old fox broade-sword, and a good black gowne ; 

25 And thus Old Henry cam to London towne, 

26 Hither was I no sooner arived, but I was courteously received ; first by Leiuete- 
nant Haughton, with bottells of claret &c.: and after, by Capt. William 
Houlding, with entertainment of the same fashon. 

27 Thence to the Longe Reach; where I was that morning entred on board 
Chaplen to his Magesty in his Frigott Assistance, of 56 gunns, and under the 
commaund of Capt. William Houlding; and returned againe that night to 
London. 

28 And now a small sea-bed is my unum necessarium, (though I wanted almost 
every thing else:) a thing that I could not bee without; nor knew I how to 
compas it. I sent for som bedding into the country ; and I try som friesds to 
borrow som monys; but all in vaine; and all to retreeve my cloake, left longe 
since (in pawn), not at Troas, (as Saint Paule’s was,) for his was recovered only 
with demaund ; mine could not be got by fayer or foule meanes. Seeing no other 
meanes I rem"bred the poet :-— 

apyupiauc Aoyxatct payov Kat TayTa Kparnote. 
1 sum’on all my forces, and I borrow 5s. of my landlady ; and thus I redeemed 

29 my cloake : lying only for 10s. Haveing done thus, my leane mare, with saddle, 


* The Sundays throughout the Diary are distinguished by the date being encircled. 
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bridle, and bootes, and spurrs, I sold to my landlord for 26s., upon condition 
that if 26s. was sent to him in a fortnight’s time, the mare might be redeemed, 
but the other things lost. And my cloake I pawne againe for 40s, 

With this money he tells us that he paid for his quarters, and bought 
some bedding, and having still “a small parcell of monys left and being 
loath to goe to sea too rich for feare of pyratts,” he betook himself to 
Blackwall, where he took leave of his friends, and doubtless also of this 
painful superfluity of riches. From Blackwall he went to Long Reach, 
and embarked on board the Assistance, bound on a cruise against the 
pirates in the Mediterranean ; he closes the history of this day by record- 
ing his share in “ three boules of punch, a liquor very strainge to him,” 
and by entering some complaints, touching the disordered economy of his 
bed, which probably should be placed to the account of the “ strainge” 
punch. We shall not follow our voyager down the river, nor do we 
think that the log of the ship’s progress into the Downs would be par- 
ticularly acceptable to our readers; we cannot, however, omit the men- 
tion of certain treasure which fell into the Rev. Gentleman’s hands by 
the way, or which, as he expresses it, were put into his hands by Provi- 
dence, and, of a truth, the appropriation seems to have required this 
high sanction. 

June 5 Wee com to an anchor in the Downes this morne about 4. And here I might 
tell you what Providence putt into my hands; which though littell worth of 
them-selves, yet were they of greate use to him that then wanted almost every 
thing. Early in the morning J mett with a rugged towell on the quarter deck ; 
which I soone secured. And soone after, Providence brought me a peice of an 
old sayle, and an earthen chamber pott: all very helpfull to him that had 
nothing. 

Such was the bounty of Providence to a chaplain in the navy, in the 
year 1075! 

The following case of resuscitation which fell under Teonge’s obser- 
vation at Deal seems worthy of note, the process appears to have been 
rude indeed, but sufficiently effective. 
June 12 Fayre weather on Satterday. But so tempestuous on the Sunday that many 

(13) sayd they never saw such weather there at that time of the yeare. This day at 
Deale Beach a boate was over turned with 5 men in it: 3 leaped out, and swam 
to shoare with much a doe; the other two were covered with the boate, whereof 
on was dead and sank; the other, whose name was Thomas Boules, (when the 
boate was puled offe him, which had layne on his head and neck a longe time,) 
was carryd away with the violence of the water ; yet in sight, and by that meanes 
was at last hauld out, and there lay on the stones for dead; for his fellow was 
dead Jonge before. A traveller, in very poore cloathes, (coming to looke on, a8 
many more did,) presently pulld out his knife and sheath, cutts off the nether 
end of his sheath, and thrust his sheath into the * * * * * of the sayd 

Thomas Boules, and blew with all his force till hee himselfe was weary ; then 

desyred som others to blow also; and in halfe an howers time brought him to life 

againe. I drank with him at his house, April 28, 1678. This day also I 

preached my first sermon on ship-board ; where I could not stand without hold- 

ing by boath the pillars in the steareage; and the Captaines chayre and others 
were ready to tilt downe sonm:times backwards, somtimes forward. All our women 
and olde seamen were sick thirday ; 1 was only giddy. 
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Here our Chaplain, who is manifestly neither a man of sentiment nor 
of gallantry, begins to observe rather freely on the demeanour of the 
ladies who are about to part with their husbands. 

And now may you see our mornefull ladys singing lacrime, or loath to depart ; 
whilst our trumpets sownd—Mayds where are your harts, &c. Our noble Capt. 
(though much bent on the preparation for his voyage,) yet might you see his hart 
full of trouble to part from his lady and his sonn and heire; whoe though so 
younge, yet wth his mayd to leade him by his dading sleeves, would he goe from 
gun to gun, and put his fingar to the britch of the gun, and cry Booe; whilst the 
mother, like a woman of greate discretion, seemes no whit troubled, that her hus- 
band might be the lesse so. But our leiuetenant’s wife was like weeping Rachell, 
or mornefull Niobe; as also was the boatswaines wife: indeede all of them like 
the turtle-doves, or young pigions, true emblems of mourning. Only our mas- 
ter’s wife, of a more masculine spirit, or rather a virago, lays no such grieve to 
her hart ; only, like one that hath eaten mustard, her eyes are a little redd. 

At parting, he treats the sorrows of the poor ladies with yet more 
levity, and delivers himself of some very uncivil reflections. 

By 6 in the morning all our ladys are sent on shoare in our pinnace; whose 
weeping eys bedewed the very sids of the ship, as they went over into the boate, 
and seemed to have chosen (might they bave had their will) rather to have stuck 
to the syds of the ship like the barnacles, or shell-fish, then to have parted from 
us. But they were no sooner out of sight but they were more merry; and I 


could tell with whom too, were I so minded. 
As soone as the boate was put off from the ship, wee honour their departure 


with 3 cheares, 7 gunns, and our trumpetts sounding. They in the interim (as 
farr as they could see us, holding up their hands with Eola, saying Vale longum!) 
doe close the devotions not as of olde the hethens used —Dii Deawg; omnes, 
&c. ! but Father, Sonn, and Holy Ghost, be with you all! But soone forget us, 
Now haveing done with our Dalilahs or Myrmidons, and our pinnace being com 
againe from shoare, wee hoyst up our maine sayle, &c. and make way as fast as 
wee Can. 

The Diary of Teonge is curious, as it gives a very minute description 
of the way of living, and some idea of the discipline on board a King’s 
ship in the latter part of the seventeenth century; but these details 
would only interest seamen. The duties of Sunday appear to have been 
performed with more regularity than we should have expected, consider- 
ing the place and the tone of the times. To be sure, service was occa- 
sionally dispensed with on the score of the Captain’s indisposition, or 
other slight causes that look very much like pretexts. But, altogether, our 
Chaplain seems to have attended to his duties, and to have preached a 
very fair proportion of sermons, the texts of which he has recorded with 
great exactness in his journal. 

We extract an account of a. punishment which Teonge commends as 
excellent for swearers, whether it was inflicted with the especial design 
of correcting that common failing of sailors does not clearly appear. 
“ This day David Thomas, and Martin the cook, and our master’s boy, 
had their hand stretched out, and with their backs to the rayles, and the 
master’s boy with his back to the main mast, all looking on upon the 
other, and in each of their mouths a maudlin-spike, viz. an iron pinn 
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clapt close into their mouths, and tyd behind their heads ; and ther. 
they stood a whole houre, till their mouths were very bloody : an excel. 
lent cure for swearers.” 

Our author’s narrative of the expedition against Tripoly, in which his 
ship took a part, is not very interesting ; a great deal, indeed, appears to 
have been made about a little matter; we prefer his accounts of good 
cheer to his accounts of fighting, for he is much more animated and at 
home on the former theme. After the affair of Tripoly, we find our 
Chaplain employed in making buttons for clothes, and sheets for his bed, 
until the ship anchors at Scanderoond, when he prepares for a journey to 
Aleppo ; the only thing worth notice in this part of the diary is a cha- 
racteristic anecdote which he tells of the Turks, who fined a Frank a 
hundred dollars for cropping his horses ears, saying, “ Are you wiser 
than God Almighty ?” On the strength of his travels to Aleppo, Teonge 
becomes learned on the subject of Africa, and gives us with infinite 
naiveté and a matter-of-fact air the following curious particulars, touch- 
ing the manner of men who inhabit the south of this ill-used quarter of 
the globe, which all the early travellers and voyagers have delighted to 
stock with monsters. 

In the south parts of Africa is scarce any thing remarkable, save that there 
are men and beasts of strange shapes ; as, som men with heads like doggs or 
hoggs, som with no head ; som with only one large legg and foote ; as there are 
the same strange shapes in the north parts of Europe and Asya. 

The introduction of these curious facts, setting forth that there “ is 
scarce any thing remarkable, save men without heads, &c.” reminds 
us of the worthy father who recorded that in his travels through the 
desert he met no one to speak of except two Satyrs and a Faun. 

Teonge’s editor has appended a note to the above quoted passage, 
which contains some lies, that notwithstanding what Amelia Opie may 
say, we cannot help regarding as admirable by reason of their mag- 
nitude: a little lic is a base thing, but there is a breadth about these 
lies which is respectable in the extreme. 

The following passages, extracted from a small volume in the library of the 
British Museum, published in 1664, entitled “‘ A Description of Tangier and 
of the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco,” may, in some measure, countenance the 
worthy Chaplain’s assertion with regard to the existence of these nondescript in- 
habitants of Africa. The work is apparently written with earnestness, and upon 
the title-page it is described as a translation from the Spanish, and published by 
authority. 

After some prefatory remarks to the second section, which comprises the natu- 
ral history of the country, it proceeds thus :— 

** 1. Here are placed the Cynocephali, that have heads like dogs, snouts like 
swine, and ears like horses. 

“* 2. Here are the Sciapodes, that have such a broad foot, and but one, that 
they cover their heads from the heat of the sun and the violence of the showers, 
by lifting this up over them. 

“* 3. Here are the Gumnosophantes, that go naked and fear nothing so much as 
a clothed man, being ignorant of the use of weapons, and one being able without 
a miracle to chase a thousand of them. 
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‘< 4, Here are the Blemmie, men that walk without heads, having their eyes 
and mouths in their breasts. 
‘“« 5. Here are the Egipans, that have only the bodies of men, sometimes made 


up of the necks and heads of horses, mules, asses, &c and, 

‘* 6, That this part of Africa may have its share in the saying ‘ Semper aliquid 
Africa portat nova,’ * Africa is always teeming with some new monster,’ the 
other day, not far from Tangier, was to be seen a child with an eagle's bill, 
claws and feathers, &c.”—Description of Tangier, sec. ii. p. 49. 

In the Museum Catalogue this work is ascribetl to the Rev. Lancelot Addison, 
author of ** Observations upon West Barbary,” &c.; but his name does not 
appear throughout the book. 

Teonge returned from his first voyage with, as he informs us, “ a good 
summ of monys,” but having “ spent greate part of it,” he was soon trou- 
bled, it appears, with his old complaint, and says, “ Though I was glad 
to see my relations and olde acquaintances, yet I lived very uneasy, being 
dayly dunnd by some or other, or else for fear of land pyrates, which I 
hated worse than Turkes.” Under these circumstances he entered on 
board a ship for another voyage, but here we must leave him, having first 
laid before our readers an account of an attempt made by a certain Lord 
Mordaunt to usurp the spiritual functions cf our worthy Chaplain, and 
his conduct thereon, with the consequences. His Lordship seems to have 
been possessed with one of those strange whimsies so common with 
lords. 

The Lord Mordant, taking occasion by my not being very well, would have 
preacht, and askt the Captain’s leave last night, and to that intent sate up till 4 
in the morning to compose his speech, and intended to have Mr. Norwood to sing 
the Psalme. All this I myselfe heard in agitation; and resolving to prevent 
him, I got up in the morning before I should have done, had I had respect to 
my owne health, and cam into the greate cabin, where I found the zealous Lord 
with our Captaine, whom I did so handle in a smart and short discourse, that he 
went out of the cabin in greate wrath. In the afternoone he set on of the car- 
pentars crewe to woorke about his cabin ; and I being acquainted with it, did by 
my Captaine’s order discharge the woorke man, and he left woorking; at which 
the Reverent Lord was so vexed, that he borrowed a hammar, and busyed him- 
selfe all that day in nayling up his hangings; but being done on the sabbaoth 
day, and also when there was no necessity, I hope the woorke will not be longe 
lived. From that day he loved neyther mee nor the Captaine. No prayers, for 
discontent. 

Though there is necessarily much idle stuff in this book, yet on the 
whole we have been amused by it ; indeed the most barren incidents in it 
have their interest, as they are honestly set down, and serve to give us an 
idea of the manner of man who recorded them—a chaplain to a ship in 
1670. By way of example, we take the diary of seven days at random. 
On the first day they are entering the Bay of Biscay, Teonge pens a 
pious aspiration for safety, and tells us how merry they were over a bowl 
of punch. The next day was Sunday, pravers, but no sermon. On the 
next the Chaplain employed himself in the very clerical business of 
making cartridges for the guns. The next is dedicated to the construc- 
tion of baracades; on the fifth he makes cartridges again for his own 
staff gun, and other guns. On the sixth he begins Christmas by drink- 
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ing punch, and on the seventh, he, of course, begins to be very feverish, 
it was on the occasion of this indisposition that Lord Mordaunt “ would 
have preacht, and intended to have Mr. Norwood to sing the psalme.” 
Oct. 26 Gallant fayre weather, and wee are now almost entringe on the Bay of Bis. 
chay. God send us well over it! Wee end the weeke merrily, in drinking our 
friends’ healths in a bole of punch. 
(27) <A very fayre day: wee have prayers, but no sermon, this day. 
28 Now I begin to make cartridges for the Captain’s gunns. 
29 This day wee begin to baracado our quarter deck with an old cable, to keepe 
off small shott ; and a good shift too. 
30 Asummar’sday. Now I make cartridges for my owne staff gunn, and som 
for musketts also. 
Nov.1 Moremild. At 12 the morning fogg broake up. At night wee begin Chris- 
mas, drinking health to our friends in a boule of punch. 
2 This evening I began to be very feaverish, and tooke a sweate. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Tue Royat Acapemy has this year set before the public a very 
capital visual and intellectual feast. It is the fifty-seventh exhibition 


since the London Royal Academy of Arts was instituted. Few men now 
living can have seen themall. The present writer, who has seen about 
half of them, has little contradiction to fear in affirming the exhibition 
of 1825 to be the best. At the anniversary dinner on the Saturday 
before the rooms were thrown open to the public, Lord Eldon pronounced 
it without the least hesitation or reserve, to be an honour to the 
country, and the declaration seemed to meet the general concurrence of 
the assembled company of patrons, artists, and amateurs. 

If it be an honour to the country, how much more is it an honour to 
those persevering historical painters, who, in spite of a dearth of 
patronage amounting to discouragement, which certainly does no honour 
to the country, have contributed so abundantly to the opulent display of 
the present season. 

No. 1 is The Combat ; Woman pleading for the vanquished, an ideal 
groupe,” by W. Etty, the newly created associate, who does so great 
credit to his electors. This is a very noble picture. It is always grati- 
fying to those who feel for the honour and independence of painting, 
when, as in the present instance, an artist successfully relies on nature and 
the resources of his own mind for his subject, and on the appreciation of 
congenial minds for his mode of treating it. «Woman pleading for the 
vanquished,” is taken from no historian and from no poet, although it 
powerfully reminds us of passages in many, and particularly ofthat 
charming ode of Collins, addressed to Pity, wherein we meet with—— 
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Thou who amidst the deathful field, 
Oft with thy bosom bare art found 
Pleading for him—the youth who sinks to ground. 

Painting in such instances as the present takes her station with dignity 

on the same throne with her sister Muse, who in her turn may here find 
a subject worthy of her pen. If Mr. Etty borrowed from the poets 
yesterday, he can lend to them to-day. 
If reports say true, this artist has visited Italy since he exhibited his 
Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus, and his Pandora. He has evidently 
gone there with his mind in a fit state to derive all the benefit which the 
arts of Italy are capable of imparting to taste and intellect when arrived 
at a certain degree of maturity, and fixedly intent on ulterior purposes. 
And that he has returned accordingly, the present picture is sufficient 
proof. The attainments of the great colourists of Venice are here 
combined with the grace and grandeur of forms which his own mind 
has moulded from nature, and from the study of the Elgin and Phrygian 
marbles. There are mutilated groupes in those alto-relievo battles of 
the Centaurs with the Lapithe which once adorned the frieze of the 
temple of Apollo at Phygalia, of which the present composition will not 
fail to remind those who have them by heart. | 

Woman here pleads for the vanquished, and with reason as well as 
pity on her side ; for the vanquished has fought bravely, and has not 
failed of victory from inferiority of strength or of prowess, but because 
his weapon has been broken in the combat. To this accidental misfor- 
tune the successful warrior evidently owes his advantage, and death is 
in the impending stroke, but just at this critical juncture woman— 

Her soul-subduing voice applies ; 
Yet still he keeps his wild unalter’d mien. 

An homogeneous grandeur of composition and colour pervades the 
performance: the same may be said of the style of the drawing also. 
The combatants are full of nerve and masculine energy, to which the 
tenderness and delicacy of form and complexion of the female is in good 
juxta-position, with the exception however, that the woman’s right leg 
and foot appear rather short in proportion to the rest of her figure ; and 
the latter looks too much as if painted from a modern foot accustomed to 
compression in a shoe, for the heroic character and classical air of the 
rest of the work. 

No. 23, from the pencil of R. Westall, R.A. represents Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James at the sepulchre 
0! Christ, early in the morning afler the resurrection, and is in no 
respect superior to, and not remarkably different from, former works of 
this Academician ; it therefore excites no new emotions. Yet we prefer 
that he should treat his scriptural subjects in the style that has long been 
his own, than that he should seek to mingle with it, as he did in his 
principal work of the last. season, the gothicisms of Albert Durer. 
There is certain costume, which, from the great artists of Italy and 
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chiefly from Raphael's having adopted it, may be termed apostolical, 
Mr. Westall differs from this in the subjects which he selects from the 
New Testament. He gives us a new pictorial reading of these scriptures ; 
and dresses his figures of sacred personages, and especially his females, 
more orientally than did the painters of Italy, and most others of his 
predecessors ; particularly with regard to that turbanned-head attire 
which is not unfrequent in his works. This, when it first appeared, 
was a commendable novelty, and is sufficiently supported by the facts of 
scriptural history. Being thus firmly principled in his originality, he 
should adhere to it, and not go astray after the false gods of Nu- 
remberg. 

On the whole, there is in the present work too much of softness and 
blending, for its large dimensions ; too much smoothness and _ tea-board 
polish. It looks as if enlarged from one of Westall’s book-drawings, 
without corresponding enlargements in the style of Landling. A little 
more rugged vigour should have been exhibited ; for want of it, the 
rocks look artificial, and indeed not very much unlike stuffed cushions 
and pillows. 

Mulready's Travelling Druggist, No. 106, is one of the most brilliant 
pictures we have seen, and probably one of the most brilliant that ever 
was painted. It outshines all else in the room. Hilton’s Crowning of 
Jesus Christ with thorns, is the most richly coloured historical picture in 
the present exhibition, but Mulready’s is the most splendid. In this 
respect, it can be compared to nothing more pertinently than to a cluster 
of highly polished and well-arranged gems, in which the ruby predo- 
minates. Above the crimson-vested Turk, with his scarlet box of medi- 
cines, are the emeralds (constituting the antagonist colour), and consist- 
ing of a gourd-vine, or large-leaved grape-vine, growing over a rustic 
pent house. 

The itinerant weighs out his rhubarb with sufficient scrupulosity : he 
is the same Turk whom we have seen about the metropolis with his 
rolled turban, and his pipe and pouch by his side ; and the reflective 
spectator has the comfort of anticipating that the young patient will be 
benefited by the medicine: for it is pretty clear that his indisposition 
proceeds from over feeding, and notwithstanding he looks pale and 
sickly, he is prepared to increase the malady, by means of an unripe peat 
which he holds in one hand, while with the other he grasps a fresh 
handful of bread and butter. 

His healthy sister, meanwhile, invigorated by exercise, and needing 
no medicine, stands on the threshold with her skipping-rope. On her 
pinafore falls that bright and ample light, contrasted to a deep and broad 
mass of shadow, which obscures the interior, and fills up the measure of 
the chiaroscuro to the very brim. Yet is it “* without o’erflowing, full.” 
The sensible-looking nurse-girl who holds the boy over the cottage 
wicket, also comes in for her share of light, while she regards the Turk 
with the proper degree of inquisitiveness, being neither over suspicious, 
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sor over confiderit. The back-ground is made up of the home nook of 
, farm house, where a gossiping girl is seen filling a tea-kettle. 

Near the fore-ground hang a goldfinch and magpie in their respective 
cages, which are beautifully pencilled. A dog, a doll, a large raisin-jar, 
some other crockery, and a water-tub, are well brought in, and contri- 
bute their several shares to the general purpose: All are painted with 
fac-simile fidelity, and each seems to acquire much more than its local 
importance from the way in which it is associated with the rest. 

Perhaps we should not omit to notice that there is a granulation over 
the whole work—something like that which in the process of aquatint- 
ing, is produced by means of a mixture of gum resin with spirit. It is, 
doubtless, effected by some novel means, and not stippled with a hair 
pencil. While it seems the result of accident, it contributes very agree- 
ably to the effect, particularly where it falls on such rough objects as the 
stones of the threshold, or is rendered subservient to the expression of 
the texture of the old wood work of the wicket. 

As we have intimated above, the most richly toned picture in the 
room, is No. 105, Christ Crowned with Thorns, by W. Hilton, R.A. It 
is also a first-rate work of art in all other respects. The subject is taken 
from the gospel record of St. Matthew, chap. xxvii. v. 28,29. “ And 
they stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe. And when they had 
plaited a crown of thorns, they put it upon his head, and a reed in his 
right hand: and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, 
saying, hail! King of the Jews.” 

The parchment inscription to this effect, which was subsequently 
nailed in derision over the crucified Jesus, lies on the foreground with 
the drapery they have stripped from him, and the scourge. Immediately 
beyond the figures, which are clustered in a single group, is introduced 
the cross, borne by Simon of Cyrene ; beyond this is a Roman arch 
inscribed to Tiberius Cesar, which affords a fine breadth of deep toned 
a tint: and in the extreme distance, a dark sky lowers over mount 

alvary. 

The brutal muscular exertion of the fellow who is employed in pressing 
down the crown of thorns, and the savage obduracy of the beastly 
scaffer who offers the reed sceptre, are in well-studied opposition to the 
meek resignation of the suffering Saviour: others somewhat less hard- 
hearted, are beyond ; on the right hand, amongst whom we distinguish 
an helmeted figure with a jeering expression of countenance which is 
alas! very true to Nature. On the left is a pharisaical elder, with a 
frontlet, or phylactery, bearing an Hebrew inscription: two other Jews 
in close communion, are near him; and the three may without much 
hazard of mistake, be reckoned among the previous accusers of Christ, 
for they all wear a look of triumph. 

No halo encircles the head of the suffering Messiah, nor is there need 
°f any such external token to inform us which is the son of God. A 
tharacter of so much benign divinity, mingled with an expression of 
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afflicted humanity, we have never seen before ; and know not where 
else to look for, unless it be in the works of Annibal Caracci. His 
hands are bound with a thong ; and he reclines in the lassitude of his 
exhaustion, toward the savage who is so grossly maltreating him, with a 
patient endurance the most godlike and exemplary. 

The complexion of the Saviour is fair and delicate: but pale with the 
dreadful inflictions which he is undergoing. His countenance more 
resembles the Christs of the Caracci than any other we have seen in the 
works of the moderns, but is, we think, superior—aye, superior even 
to those of the Caracci. By the way, there is a good deal else in this 
picture that reminds us of a capital etching of the same subject, from 
the masterly hand of Annibal Caracci. Where else did Mr. Hilton find 
the close-curled malignant head of the brute who is offering the reed ? 
And where else did that other rascal come from, who shows a sleeve of 
chain armour? 

The nudities throughout this work are drawn with consummate aca- 
demical power. The draperies are admirably cast; the simplicity of 
their breadths not being disturbed by any petty refinements. And the 
colouring, as we have before said, is wrought up to the true point of 
richness ; the sober majesty of the Roman school, being blended with 
the more florid hues of the Venetian. The chiaroscuro too, appears to 
our judgment to be faultless: the principal light which falls with a pro- 
priety which none will question, on the Christ, being judiciously led off 
by subordinate lights on the inferior figures, and the whole in excellent 
keeping. 

To those who delight in the luxuries of delicious colour, Turner's 
Harbour of Dieppe, No. 152, will afford a most gratifying treat. Here, 
the mercantile bustle and local marine episodes of a populous sea-port, 
are pourtrayed under the most transparent and fascinating splendour, of 
which the art of painting is susceptible. 

Of the thousands who visit the exhibition of the Royal Academy, in 
this age of travelling, many will have seen Dieppe itself, and will 
remember that the forms of those public and private buildings which 
stand on its commercial quays and its jutting capes, are here accurately 
delineated, and will probably recollect enough of the ad libitum of ship- 
ping and figures, which in this bustling port- are ever moving and ever © 
varying (but more especially so during the “changement de domicile”) 
to acquiesce in the general truth of their representation also—as far as 

forms are concerned. But that is all. Noman ever saw the brown 
buildings, and dull and dingy shipping and water of this port of Dieppe 
so beautifully lit up, even ‘under the most Arcadian sky that ever 
hovered over this part of France. The rest of the picture is altogether 
a digplay of technical skill, exercised under the influence of romantic 
fancy. Or 

Above this magnificent Landscape, is placed a picture which needed 
no such contrast. It represents the final scene in Milton’s Comus, and 
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sas completely nocturnal in tone, as if its author had been exclusively 
fascinated with the verse— 
*Tis only day-light that makes sin. 


To have hung them in this sort of apposition, is like contrasting 
Elysian sun-shine with Tartarian gloom. 

There is also a picture from the beautiful Greek legend of Psyche, in 
the next room, No. 216, which is nearly as gloomy as the Comus: and 
with far less reason, since the Comus was a nocturnal adventure, although 
the immediate scene of his study must be supposed to have been illumi- 
nated. Both are from the pencil of the late Professor Fuseli, whose 
memory will long be venerated, and our recent loss of whom, as a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a man of extraordinary colloquial powers, his 
friends and the public have too great reason to regret. But asa painter, 
it must be acknowledged that he was far past his prime. Who has 
been otherwise at the age of eighty-four! With due reverence, and 
without the least disparagement be it spoken—his Comus and his 
Psyche, are very inferior to his Queen Katherine’s Dream ; his Night- 
mare; his Lazar-house; his Satan starting at the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear, and many other of his previous works. 

Mr. Thomson’s Juliet, No. 126, is perhaps—for we cannot bring our 
selves to speak decidedly while Turner and Danby are present—the most 
poetical picture in the present exhibition. It is but a single figure, if 
we except a sculptured group which stands up from the Garden of the 
Capulets ; but that figure is of most fascinating youthful beauty ; inno- 
cent; and with large blue eyes. In short it is the Juliet of Shakespear, 
when she comes to the balcony, after the mental tumults of the masque- 
rade, and throws aside, with her guitar (or lute) her head-attire, and 
the more cumbrous parts of her dress, in order to breathe freely, and 
indulge in the luxury of loving: but the light, tasty jewellery of topaz, 
ee and gold, which is befitting her high birth, is still pendant from 
er neck. 

The spectator does not see Romeo; neither has Juliet yet seen him, 
or become conscious that he is in the-garden below: but the reader of 
Shakespear is elegantly reminded of this, and of other circumstances of 
the drama, for Juliet “leans her cheek upon her hand,” conformably to 
Romeo’s words in the text, and appears to be meditating or uttering that 

high-wrought soliloquy which precedes their mutual discovery, and in 
which love contends victoriously with duty and early prejudice ; a senti- 
ment seems to find an advocate in reason. As Romeo affirms—“ She 
‘peaks, though she says nothing.” She appears to say, “O be some 
other name !”"— 
——— that which we call a rose, 
_ By any other name would smell as sweet ; 
_So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear perfeetion —— 
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The artist has ingeniously contrived to aid the sentiment which rests 
on this metaphor, by introducing a rose, (dropped perhaps from the fair 
bosom of his Juliet) lying on the verge of the balcony, with a bud just 
opening beside it.—But, in fact, the performance abounds with these 
refined poetical inuendoes and emblems. The beautiful antique group 
of Cupid and Psyche embracing, with its powerful host of lovely and 
loving suggestions, is most eloquent! while it is ably assimilated with 
the rest of the composition. The moon, which is at the full, and 
streaked by a thin cloud, seems in transit, and as if it would soon be 
lost to the spectator behind the group. And even the few stars that 
spangle the sky appear to belong to Shakespear, and to be in allusion 
to the lover's hyperbole— 


Two of the fairest stars in all the Heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 


The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 
As day-light doth a lamp 

The colouring of this picture is delightful! Though subdued, it is so 
true to itself, that it rather gains than loses by the garish works which 
surround it. The clear expanse is as faithful in tone to the warm grey 
of an Italian moonlight, as we ever remember to have seen, either in 
the works of Wright of Derby, or those of any other painter who has 
been celebrated for his successful devotion to moonlight effects: and 
where the moonlight falls it is equally true to Shakespear and nature— 
it softly falls, and sweetly sleeps. 

But it does not top the trees with silver, as it ought. The trees in 
the Capulet garden, or “ orchard” as Juliet terms it, seem of the cypress 
or poplar kind. This may be allowable, and we tolerate it accordingly, 
although it does not accord with the letter of Shakespear: but still we 
think, that the painter should have tipt them with silver, were it only 
out of respect to our great poet’s accurate observation of moonlight 
effects, and to give veracity to Romeo’s oath — 

Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops. 

Perhaps, too, the base of the column behind the figure of Juliet had 
better have been something else. As she is supposed to be reclining in 
a balcony, the large column seems out of place, and not sufficiently 
conformable to the style of the remote wing of the palace. It will not, 
we believe, endure architectural criticism. But these are as spots in the 
sun. 

The Trial of Lord Russell at the Old Bailey, in 1863! says the 
catalogue—the tens having unluckily stepped behind the hundreds. 
The following explanatory passage from the state trials is added, which 
is more to the purpose—“ He was assisted, during his trial, by his wife, 
Rachael, Lady Russell, and attended by many of his friends. The two 
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first witnesses (seated in the centre of the picture) having been 
examined, Lord Howard of Escrick was sworn.” 

This is a fine subject for an historical picture, and,is here treated with 
masterly ability. It is decidedly the best performance we have yet seen 
from the pencil of Mr. G. Hayter. His trial of the late Queen Caroline 
was good, but this is better. At the bar of the Old Bailey, the interior 
of which, with its carved oaken Gothic desks, &c. is made to seem a 
scene far more worthy than in fact it is of the high rank of the accused 
party, stands Lord Russell, the upright patriot, cool, tranquil, digni- 
fied, self-collected, intrepid, equal to either fortune; and— 

What with pleasure Heaven itself surveys ; 
A brave man struggling with the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 

We should guess the present to be a portrait from some old picture of 
his Lordship remaining in the Russell family ; but the matter of fact is 
so happily coincident with the ideal of the subject, that the form, look, 
and attitude perfectly correspond to the poetical and pictorial demands of 
the occasion, and Lord Russell appears to be— 

What Plato thought, and God-like Cato was. 

Contrasted to this uprightness of truth and honourable consciousness, 
are the savage Jefferies and his satellites, more eager to convict, than he 
to vindicate his innocence or the purity of his motives; but looking, 
notwithstanding, with the insidiousness suited to their several tempera- 
ments, their common interest, and the mock solemnity which tyranny 
itself must always assume when in the presence of the public, and of 
its victim. 

The Jury are beyond, and are very properly far less conspicuous. 
You are able to perceive that some agitation prevails among them con- 
cerning the evidence which has just been adduced, and that is all. 
Mr. Hayter has blushed for them as an Englishman, and has kept them 
subservient in two senses of the word, by veiling them with interposing 
air,as much as their distance from the eye would safely permit, so that 
no man shall easily discriminate between John Doe and Richard Roe. 

But the acme of the interest and of the pathos, and which greatly 
contributes to render the present tragical occurrence so peculiarly fit to 
be painted and remembered, beautifully resides in that conjugal endear- 
ment which, blending with that patriotic sentiment, induces Lady 
Rachael Russell to forego, we shall not say the delicacies, but the 
natural timidities of her sex, and publicly step forward to assist in her 
husband’s defence. There she sits, and will now sit for centuries, on 
one of those high-backed ebony chairs, which were the picturesque 
fashion of the day, at a small table within the bar, and with her appa- 
ratus for writing placed before her. 

Accurate attention has been bestowed on the costume of the 
period in which Lord Russell performed his exemplary part. The 
elegant and ornamental fashion of the age of Vandyke and the Charleses 
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is strictly attended to; the civil, military, and legal habiliments, are 
exhibited in good pictorial contrast ; and are carefully and tastefully 
pencilled, without being in the least overlaboured. The helmetted 
halberdier, sergeant-at-arms, or whatever he may be, who appears to 
have held Lord Russell in custody; with his cuirass and embroidered 
sleeve, comes in Well among the courtly dresses of those who stand near 
him, and who may be understood to be intended for those friends of his 
Lordship who are recorded to have attended him on this eventful occa- 
sion. They are earnestly attentive to the proceedings; richly and 
variously habited ; one of them, if we rightly remember, wears a-clerical 
dress; and there is a nobleman in a pink and white doublet, which is 
Beautifully painted, as well as highly tasteful in itself. He stands 
judiciously contrasted with another in rich yellow sleeves. 

Behind the judgment-seat is that immense two-handed and two-edged 
sword which has descended to us from the feudal ages. This stands 
prominently forward ; but to discover the scales of Justice, the spectator 
must use his eye-glass. He finds them, at last, faintly embroidered on 
the arras: they have lost their equilibrium (in noticing this, we made 
reasonable allowance for the rules of perspective), and are but dimly seen, 
while the sword is actually and conspicuously exhibited. 

The colours severally, and that result of the whole which artists term 
the general tone of a picture, are wrought up precisely to the degree of 
richness that is suited to the occasion. Richness carried to a certain 
degree was here indispensable: but a more showy or florid display of 
colour would have been impertinent. A wise economy has accordingly 
prevailed. Colour acts its part decorously in telling the truths of this 
bloody page of our national history, without marring in any degree the 
melancholy sentiment of the picture. And the details of the drawing of 
the heads and extremities are, in general, good. 

We observe another Russell in the room, (No. 42) namely, the 
youthful Lord Cosmo, son of the present Duke of Bedford. He is 
mounted on his Shetland Bucephalus, with his little Scotch terrier racing 
beside him in a highland landscape. The young equestrian, a beautiful 
innocent looking boy, bonnetted and dressed in his tartan plaid, gallops 
fearlessly along the foreground. 

This picture is from the pencil of Mr. Edwin Lanseer, and is ably 
painted throughout. He is commonly called an animal painter; but 
here the horse, the dog, the young nobleman, and the Jandscape, are 
pourtrayed with equal ability, and that of no common order. 

Above this, hangs No. 39, consisting of two three-quarter figures, 
portrau of J. 8. Buckingham, Esq. and Mrs. Buckingham, the former in 
the costume of Turkish Arabia, which he wore during his travels among 
the Arab tribes, painted by H. W. Pickersgell, A. These figures are 
ably grouped, and harmoniously coloured. Mr. Buckingham looks 
smilingly on his wife, and as if he had not discontinued to court her. 
Mrs. Buckingham is dressed in white satin, the folds of which are cast 
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in a broad and masterly style: her yellow shawl is disposed behind her, 
so as to harmonize with the various colours of the Arab dress, which 
is remarkably picturesque. The whole is rich—as a Turkey or [Ier- 
sian carpet is rich, without a shade of tawdriness. 

The portrait of Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia, No. 57, 
from the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. is not less remarkable 
for its easy elegance of attitude, than for its correct resemblance to the 
original, and its splendid display of colour. The Princess is habited in 
red velvet ; her head attire is very tastefully arranged, and much delicate 
address is shown in painting the lace which veils the front of her bosom. 
The hands of her Royal Highness, gemmed with costly rings, are small 
to an excess, but very delicately painted ; her yellow and white shawl 
rests on the basement of a column, contributing its share to the richness 
of the whole: and the sky is of warm grey, which harmonizes the flesh 
with the red drapery, while it shows both to great advantage. 

Above, and on the right hand, as you look at the Princess, is No. 71, afull- 
length portrait of The Duke of Wellington, also by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The Duke has on a dark blue regimental cloak, witha grey, but incon- 
spicuous military under dress, and pantaloons ; and has his reconnoitring 
glass in his hand, and sword by his side, as if on duty. He rests his 
telescope against his breast, and folds his arms, as having just looked, 
probably, at some position of the enemy, which turns thought inward. 
There is a dignified tranquillity about this portrait that makes the 
gorgeous display of orders of nobility which we have beheld in some 
others, look like modern military foppery. 

His Grace is painted as being somewhat fuller in flesh and fresher 
in complexion than he now appears. But this ought to be so; and in 
other respects it is a strong likeness. 

Sir Thomas is not very observant of the rules of perspective. The 
horizon is here unusually and unnaturally low. 

And now we approach, not without awe, the very extraordinary 
performance of Mr. F. Danby, the painter also of that admirable picture 
of the Enchanted Island, which was lately exhibited at the gallery of 
the British Institution. 

The present work is numbered in the catalogue 287 ; is designated 
The Delivery of Israel out of Egypt; and is professedly painted from 
the following text of Exodus xiv. “And it came to pass that in the 
morning watch, the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians through 
the pillar of fire and of the cloud ; and troubled the host of the Egyp- 
tians, and took off their chariot wheels, that they drave them heavily : 
so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face of Israel ; for the 
Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Stretch out thine hand over the sea, that the waters may come 
again upon the Egyptians ; upon their chariots, and upon their horse- 
men ; and Moses»stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea 
returned to his strength when the morning appeared : and the Egyptians 
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fled against it ; and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of 
the sea.” 

We have heard the late President of the Royal Academy, and the late 
Professor of Painting, discourse of Epic pictures. Mr. Danby here shoms 
us one; which seems like a practical illustration of that apothegm of 
one of Plutarch’s heroes, “ All that my brother (or my rival) hath said, 
that will / do.” It must be seen, in order to be in any degree appreciated. 
A most unusual and tremendous sky lowers dreadfully over that rush of 
mighty waters which has nearly overwhelmed the Egyptian host. This 
sea and sky melt into that deep toned mass of gloom, which supports all 
the lights in the picture ; but even the light is of a low tone, with the 
exception of the (so termed) “ pillar of fire.” In colour it is of a livid 
and ominous bluish green: a pervading hue of death and dismay; it 
seems the element where life dies and death lives, which only Dante or 
Milton could imagine, and only Danby has painted. It appears to 
emanate from that wondrous light where locally resides the author or 
agent of the miracle. In painting this pillar of fire, the artist appears 
to have dipped his pencil,—not in pigments, but in the essence of light 
itself. Instead of a column of fire, it takes the more extraordinary 
form of a lengthened parabolic spindle of light. 

Moses, who stands at some distance from the foreground, is still 
stretching forth his wonder-working rod toward the Red Sea ; and the 
ominous light which we have endeavoured to describe, gleams on the 
countless multitude of Israel, which seems to consist of “ numbers 
without number,” as well as on the drowning Egyptian host of the 
rocky wilderness. The army of Pharaoh is partially seen at a distance, 
apparently in its last struggles. 

The riches of which Egypt has been despoiled, consisting of splendid 
armour, magnificent vases, and other costly matters, bestrew the fore- 
ground: between it, and the generalised multitude, which is grandly 
suggested, are various painted episodes, which show the different 
effects of the miracle wrought in their favour on the various ages and 
temperaments of the children of Israel. Some are exulting ; others, 
overcome with gratitude, are fainting ; others again are pouring forth 
their souls in hymns and thanksgivings. In the middle ground, a party 
seem to be preserving a single chariot of Egypt as a trophy, and camels 
are here and there introduced, although not mentioned in this part of 
the scriptures. But the most expressive of the fore ground episodes is, 
that among the spoils of Memphis, and on a rich carpet of Eyptian 
workmanship, sits the prophetess Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron. 
Some of the people, supposing her to have been instrumental in effecting 
their deliverance, are prostrating themselves before her in adoration ; 
while Miriam is sublimely pointing to heaven ! 

Beyond the dreadful volumes of agitated clouds, a lurid light gleams 
over the metropolis of Pharaoh, the place of which is denoted by those 
distant pyramids which break the line of the horizon. Lightnings also 
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are flashing above, and thunder cannot fail to be fancied by the imagina- 
tive spectator. The voice of God “speaks in the listening ear of con- 
templation.” 

Immediately above this extraordinary work hangs No. 288, the very 
capital portrait of Master Lambton, (the son of J. G. Lambton, Esq. 
MP.) from the pencil of the President, and certainly one of his chef 
d’ceuvres. It is florid and rich, even to exuberance, in colour; and 
harmonious and vigorous in effect. 

We ought rather to rejoice than grieve, that the Exhibition contains 
so much more than we can possibly make critical report of. After a 
word or two of the sculpture below, we must pause, and, for the 
present month, take leave of the reader. 

THE SCULPTURE GALLERY. 

No. 1042 is designated Afflicted Peasants, an alto relievo, in marble. 
There is a certain robust simplicity about Mr. Westmacott’s peasantry 
that is deserving of much praise, as the basement of the statue to the 
memory of the late Duke of Bedford, in Russell-square, has long since 
borne witness. And we need not gofurther than the present exhibition 
for proof that he well knows how to discriminate between rustic sim- 
plicity and elegant simplicity. That general character of the forms of 
his peasants, which some of his critics have mistaken for heaviness, is, as 
we understand it, nothing but the local concomitant of rusticity. The 
Peasants of Theocritus would have been the same; and to sculpture or 
paint them otherwise, would be to misrepresent both Nature and the 
poet. 

The present alto-relievo is bedded in a circular concavity, and is, in 
some measure, taken from one of the most celebrated of the holy fami- 
lies of Raphael; but, being divested of its holiness, it gains nothing in 
our estimation by this circumstance ; and, we had probably thought 
more of it, if we had not known, or not been reminded, of the divine 
group from the pencil of Raphael. 

But Westmacott’s group in marble of a Madonna and Child, sculp- 
tured in the round, is of a more refined, exalted, and exquisite character. 
It was to the present group we pointed, when we said, this artist well 
knows how to discriminate between the simplicity of rustics and that of 
superior natures. 

We understand that Mr. R. G. Freebairn is a young artist, and there 
are certain symptoms of immaturity about his Psyche, (a statue in mar- 
ble) No. 1051: but to have accomplished the carving of a statue in 
marble is no slight matter: and the present figure possesses much of 
innocence, and of feminine beauty in its budding state. The stars on 
her butterfly wings are a novelty, and not without an acceptable poetical 
suggestion. Her limbs are finely rounded, and, generally speaking, ably 
drawn: the feet, more especially, are elegant, and of that uncompressed 
description which belongs to the class of demi-gods. The left hand is 
not quite so good as that which holds the butterfly. 
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There is something comic in the transition from this beautiful Greek 
fable, to the matter-of-fact statue of John Wesley, which stands next it: 
something grand withal, for the eye, and the mind's eye, seem to take in 
two systems of mythology at a single glance. . 

It is entitled, Model of a Statue of the late Reverend John Wesley, to 
be executed in marble, by S. Manning, and numbered 1052. -We are old 
enough to have the honour of remembering John ; and, assuredly, the 
present figure brings him strongly back to our recollection. He here holds 
his little Bible in his left hand, as he was accustomed to do, while he 
points heavenward with his right. These hands are ably modelled ; but 
we think his figure might have been enlarged a little, without detriment 
to his memory. His clerical dress, when viewed in front, appears re- 
dundant and cumbersome in quantity, and is deficient in sculpturesque 
simplicity of forms. There is an idea of a wave breaking near his feet 
on the shore. Is this to indicate that he crossed the Atlantic on his 
divine mission? Or is Apostle John Wesley here represented as the 
“rock of salvation” against which the waves of polemic warfare may 
spend their fury in vain ? 

The busts of the present season are somewhat numerous, and among 
them are some very good ones of public characters. That of the pa- 
triotic Earl Grey, No. 1008, by W. Behnes, we deem a strong likeness 
of his Lordship, idealised to a very proper degree. Northcote, the Aca- 
demician, No. 1039, is from the same hand, and the likeness of his worn 
but expressive countenance, equally good. T'he Lord Chancellor, by 
R. W. Sievier, is chiseled with great truth and a punctuality worthy of 
the subject: So is S. Dobree, Esq. by E. H. Baily, RA. No. 1027, 
Hobhouse, the MP. for Westminster, by J. Ternouth, No. 1040, 
and C. C. Western, Esq. the MP. for the county of Essex, by H. 
Hopper, No. 1042, are pretty good, both in likeness and execution ; and 
George Dance, Esq. the late Royal Academician, modelled by Rossi, No. 
1024, is capital. But, ah! our old friend Munden, who was wont to set 
the playhouse in a roar, is here to the life ; which we scarcely need to 
have said, since it is from the accomplished chisel of Baily, the Acade- 
mician. It is numbered 1030. 

Here is also No. 1061, a marble Statue of Doctor Jenner, of vaccine- 
inoculation celebrity, fo be erected in Gloucester Cathedral, by R. W. 
Sievier, which is in a characteristic attitude ; carved with great taste and 
precision ; and should be reckoned among the works most worthy of 
favourable notice, which are at present contained in this ill-contrived and 
ineflicient dungeon-gallery of sculpture. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 


Tue rapid but almost uniform succession of musical events common 
to this season has been enlivened by no one novel incident, except the 
arrivals of Pasta, Velluti, and Moscheles, the pianist. The former has 
received her due share of homage at the King’s Theatre, where she has 
appeared as Desdemona in Rossini’s Otello, and as Semiramis in the opera 
of that name. This great artiste is an example of the continually pro- 

ive power of talent, when cultivated with enthusiasm and industry. 
It is, indeed, a difficult task even for the microscopic eye of mature judg- 
ment to discover an increase of polish where the surface is already so 


smooth and brilliant. The best of our critics, however, discover that - 


Madame Pasta has increased both the grandeur and the finish of her 
style, since last year. 

Signor Velluti has been yet heard but by very few persons, and those 
principally of the highest condition. He arrived on the 4th or 5th of 
May, just as the Duke of Devonshire had invited parties to two con- 
certs on the succeeding Fridays. The original plan was, to divide the 
patronage equally between the English and the foreign schools. The 
first concert was to be wholly English—the second wholly Italian. Sir 
George Smart conducted. The arrival, however, of Velluti, was of too 
much importance to fashion, not to be immediately notified to his Grace, 
who immediately determined that the Signor must sing at Devonshire 
House. A more splendid and select occasion for the display of his abi- 
lities could not have occurred, and, accordingly, the English concert was 
diversified by the strains of the Italian Soprano. The reputation of 
Velluti has long preceded him. That charming writer (Stendahl), the 
author of the Lives of Haydn and Mozart, and Rossini, has spoken of 
him in a manner to swell his fame, by making him the proximate cause 
of Rossini’s florid (or second) manner of composition. He has, indeed, 
been idolized upon the Continent, and an anecdote is in circulation (on 
the authority, we believe, of a letter written by an English teacher of 
singing, lately sojourning at Florence, and who was present at the occa- 
sion) which shows how far musical enthusiasm extends in that region of 
Virti. Velluti executed an air in a private party given by an official 
personage in so exquisite a manner, that the lady of the house actually 
rose from her seat, and rushing across the room, kissed the singer's hand 
in token of the delight she experienced. Such have been the triumphs 
of the vocalist in the country of music. 

Signor Velluti is said to be no more than twenty-four years of age. 
He is tall, thin, and of sallow complexion, which adds at least three 
years in appearance to his reputed time of life.* The compass of his 





* We have seen a letter from a young nobleman at Florence, which speaks from 
personal knowledge in the highest terms of praise of the private character and amiable 
disposition of this remarkable singer, upon whom the T1mxEs has made so brutal, and, 
at the same time, so ridiculous an attack. We are very sure that “ public morals and 
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voice appears to be from G. in the treble to B. in alt, and, in addition to 
the peculiarity of tone incident to a falsetto, it has three distinct regis 
ters. The same remark has been applied to Madame Pasta’s voice, and, 
indeed, it belongs to the manner of forming the tone, which is under- 
stood to be according to principles of the great Roman school. The 
lower notes come distinctly from the chest in the manner as nearly as 
can be described of producing a bass voice—the middle notes constitute 
la voix mixte, or that kind which blends the chest and head voice accord- 
ing to the cast of sentiment, or the volume necessary to be employed. 
The higher are those of the head voice, or voce di testa, as the Italians 
call it. Strange to say, these registers are more easily apprehensible in 
Velluti’s execution than consists either with the gratification of the 
ear, or with that finish which such an artist would be imagined to 
have striven to accomplish. He sung two pieces. At the first concert, 
a Barcarolle—La Notte si Bella, by Perucchini, and Notte tremenda Ro- 
manza by Morlacchi. His style is unquestionably impassioned, finished, 
and masterly, and his success was complete. But there is great difficulty 
in recommending the tone and the manner to English ears and English 
feelings. 

At the second Concert he again sang, and with no less effect. It was 
intended to introduce him, we are told, at De Begnis’ benefit to the 
public, in Mayerbeer’s Opera, Il Crociato in Egitto. This Opera, 
however, cannot be got up, and Romeo and Giuletta is substituted for it. 
Velluti is in the habits of intimate friendship with Mayerbeer, who, it 
was reported, intended to have accompanied him to England. We have 
not, however, heard that he is here. 

Pasta will probably help the Director of the King’s Theatre (as he 
coxcombically entitles himself) through this unfortunate season of delay 
and difficulty, and, probably, loss. It really should seem as if, next year, 
a totally new arrangement must be made, and we hope, for the sake of 
the public, it will not be a patched up bargain of expedients. The 
falling in of the property boxes will throw a weight into the scale of the 
proprietor, and it is to be earnestly desired that the whole concern may 
be at once cleared of its incumbrances, in order that it may go on satis- 
factorily and profitably, or that, should this not be the case, the pro- 
jector of the new Opera will meet with that assistance and patronage 
his design deserves and the pleasures of the public demand. 

We hear that about this time, a band of nearly four hundred per- 
formers is assembling at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the conduct of Mr. 
Ries, so lately a resident in this country, but who has retired to enjoy 
the oftum cum dignitate, in his native village. Alexander’s Feast, and 





public decency’ run much greater risk from such champions as the writers in the 
Times, than from any injury they are likely to sustain from Signor Velluti. Had not 
this newspaper made the question about Velluti’s appearance a public affair, the public 
would have known nothing about the matter. Velluti is the Jast victim of a cruel prac- 
tice, now in disuse.— Editor. 
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some of Handel’s other works, and some of the German composers, are 
to be performed on the 24th and 25th of May. 

The principal benefit concertsare going on almost nightly, as usual,during 
the month of May. Those of Messrs. Vaughan, Knyvett, and Bellamy, 
cum multis aliis, have swept past us nearly without regard, so uniform 
were their performances. Messrs. J. and F. Cramer gave a morning 
concert, at which was introduced Mr. T. Wright, a clever young harp 
player from Brighton. But the most singular benefit was that of Mr. 
Hawes, who, in order to bring to the test the glory of Carl Maria vonWeber 
(by the publication of whose Freischutz the firm of Hawes and Welch 
aver they have gained so much money), gave a concert consisting wholly 
of his music. Der Freischutz was performed entire, and sung by 
Messrs. Braham, Terrail, Phillips, and Bellamy, and by Misses Paton, 
Goodall, Betts, &c. and a full chorus. After the failure of Preciosa, 
Mr. Hawes had well nigh cut the throat of his benefactor, for never was 
any thing so little adapted to a concert room, or so irredeemably heavy, 
save where the chorus of owls—the Gong (by Mr. Hawes himself’) and the 
seven last words of Mr. Phillips, relieved the dullness by producing irresis- 
tiblelaughter. Natur und Liebe, a cantata by the same author, which had 
been previously brought out at the oratorios, completed the opiate 
draught, and they who remained, slept. The cantata has bright parts, 
but it adds little or nothing to the credit of Weber. The Misses Cawse 
sang init, but the audience were either going away during the whole 
time of its performance, or too “ full of heaviness” to listen. 

Mrs. Salmon, we regret to say, enfeebled by her incessant professional 
exertions, has been compelled to seek the restoration of her beautiful 
voice in absolute repose. At the beginning of this month she surrendered 
all her engagements, finding it impossible to overcome a nervous appre- 
hension, which invalidated her powers. This is a very singular effect, 
for Mrs. Salmon is in the flower of her age (about thirty-six), temperate 
in her habits, as we well know, and in full bodily health. The failure 
of her voice which, however, we are glad to hear is already in a degree 
remedied by rest, is entirely the effect of nervous impressions. 

So ends the relation of this month’s active campaign. The private 
concerts have been numerous, and, amongst the most distinguished, those 
of several city amateurs. We hear that the revival of the City Amateur 
Concert is spoken of, and we hope report will ripen into action, for never 
was there a better concert in London, and it was peculiarly honourable 
to the place whose name it took. 

There have been several concerts in the provinces, particularly at 
Oxford, where the Misses Cawse assisted. A grand festival is, we 
believe, to take place at Derby in the autumn. Catalani is gone to 
France. 

[We are compelled for want of space to defer the notice of new musi- 
cal publications to our next number. 7] 
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EXTRACTS _ 


FROM 


MR. CROKER’S JOURNAL, 
KEPT DURING a 
LATE ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER THE ' TOPOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF 
RUSSELL-SQUARE.* | 


On the 8th of May, 1825, two carriages bearmg stores for the 
journey, left the Admiralty about eleven A. M. and, shortly after, 
dropped down to Charing Cross. Our company was’ divided as to the 
direction we should now take ; but, by the advice of Mr. Barrow; to whose 
northern knowledge we have been so much indebted, wé steered our 
course up the Haymarket, from which place we were enabled, through 
the kindness of the Marquis of Hertford, whose carriage was driving in 
the direction we were leaving, to send letters to’ our friends at White. 
hall. We threw out a champagne bottle at Panton-street,’ but it was 
picked up by Mr. Charles Wright, one of the natives. “We lost some time 
in a fruitless attempt to get through Panton-square,’’ but were repulsed, 
and compelled to go through Princes-street,; a ‘narrow ‘chamnel issuing 
into Oxford-street. Put in to Wood and Water it Lisle-street.:° It may 
not be here irrelevant to mention a certain ¢urious slimy matter which 
floated along both sides of our way in streams of great length, ‘resembling 
dirty water. We found we had made too far to the westward, and were 
obliged to take a more easterly direction, bearing at the same-time to the 
northward. We now arrived at a narrow inlet, which, in compliment to 
Captain Lyon, we named Lyon-street, but it brought us:into} passages 
from which we found great difficulty in extricating ourselves. Wenamed 
these the Seven Dials. Saw a shoal ‘of maekareby here.’ Pursuing 
our way due north, we arrived at Dyot-street, which, in ‘compliment to 
His Majesty, we new-named George-street.t’ “The savages inhabiting 
this part of the world, which is laid down‘in the*charts as:Saint:Giles's 
(and is so named from the reputed piety of the natives), speak «a jargon 
very nearly resembling Irish; I even thought I could ‘distinguish the 
meaning of some of their expressions. They are peculiarly «fond of two 





* Most of our readers will recollect that in a late debate relative to the remoyal of the 
Angerstein pictures to the British Museum, Mr. Croker (though one of the trustees) 
expressed himself uncertain as to the situation of that unheard-of place: but on Mr. 
Peel's stating that it was near Russell-square, the learned secretary of ‘the’ Admiralty 
asserted that he did not at all know in what part of London Ritssell-équate wast Mr. 
Barrow, however, asserting as positively a belief in the: possibility of discovering. that 
square as he has of finding a north-west passage, Mr. Croker,was induced to fit ,out 
above expedition. Our extracts from his journal will perhaps spare.,our, readers, the 
infliction of Mr. Croker's quarto, to be published by Mr, Jobe Murrayy....., bed 9: 


+ This street is now so named. 4 ; 
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liquids of an intoxicating quality, of which the one is black and bitter 
to the taste, according to Mr. Theodore Hook’s report, and the other is 
clear and pungent. These liquors are called in their language beehre 
and jinn; the meaning of these words we could not discover. It is 
quite impossible to describe the effect of the yells, shouts, and laughter 
of these savages: their females are far from shy, and embraced us with 
apparently cordial demonstrations of affection. One of them picked my 
pocket of a metal snuff-box. A first interview does not authorise my 
attempting to describe their features: but I may safely say that even in 
a dozen visits I could not have discovered the natural colour of 
their skin. The men had black or red beards, and were evidently 
quite ignorant of the use of a razor. Their coin is of a brown colour ; 
and on the various pieces of this they appear to set a high value. We 
procured severai of these medals, which are barbarously wrought, and 
treasured them up as curiosities. We offered one of the savages a glass 
of wine, but when he tasted it, he cried out foo-we-ak! too-we-ak ! 
which we suppose signified in his language Wine. Most of these persons 
are notorious beggars. 

Having explored this interesting place, we made the best of our way 
through an outlet, which we named, in compliment to his Grace of Wel- 
lington, Duke-street, and found ourselves in a wide opening, in which 
stood a building, containing bows and arrows belonging to the savages, 
rude materials for fishing, armour, spears, &c. and a great many coloured 
stones on which the natives who guarded the building appeared to set a 
high value. The walls were covered with coloured daubings, bearing 
evident proofs of their being executed by a person quite ignorant of the 
art. Mr. Hook said they were better hung than execuled—a new 


joke which made us all laugh heartily. We named this building the 


Museum. 

Shot a tame pigeon and put it in the boot. 

From various indications, we were led to believe that we were now 
approaching some square ; we saw several tracks of wheels, and heard 
the lumbering of heavy sledges, called in this part of the world 
koa-tches. 1 took the glass but could descry nothing but a carver 
and gilder. Mr. Barrow was convinced that the distant buildings 
which we observed _ formed the square for which we were so anxiously 
searching ; several savages were seen on our way, quite different in their 
attire and manner from those we had left ; being much fairer in their 
complexions, and dressed with more regard to decency. They still, 
however, bore marks of their barbarous origin: the coats of the men 
hung down to their heels, and they evidently set a high value upon 
bright brass buttons. .The women were rather handsome, and evi- 
dently aimed at conquest: but their dress and manner, in Mr. Hook’s 
opinion, were what he wittily styled Bloomsburyish. This was a word 
he had caught from one of the creatures of this distant region ; we could 
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not discover its meaning, but it was often repeated by these savages, 
and seemed to be the name of some remote territory. 

A chief of one of the inlets in this neighbourhood offered me his 
daughter for a pound of tin tacks,—but I thought of home, and pres 
served my virtue and my nails. 

Notwithstanding the confident hopes of Mr. Barrow, and my own 
assurance, the company began to doubt very much of the existence of 
Russell-square. A party selected from our number had visited the spot 
descried by Mr. Barrow, but, on their return, we found by their report 
that Bedford-square (as laid down in the charts) was the place of which 
we had fancied we were the discoverers. However, we were resolved to 
persevere in our search ; and, by steering through a wide channel, which 
we named Montague-street, we arrived at last at the object of our jour- 
ney, about five p. m. 

I shall now attempt to describe the savages which we found in this 
Square. 

Persons of the Savages—The men are chiefly middle sized, except 
round the middle, with vulgar features. The women are sometimes 
handsome, but many of them have a Jewish cast of face. A double 
chin is common among them, and they are all inclined to be fat, espe- 
cially, as Mr. Hallam remarked, towards the middle ages. 

Dress and Ornaments.—The skins of sheep are principally employed 
in clothing the male savages; and those of calves in making their 
square-toed boots and shoes, as being more capable of resisting water. 
The winter dress is a huge ill-made coat of sheep’s skin, of its natural 
dirty-white colour. The head covering is sometimes white, and pre- 
sents a strange contrast to the deep crimson countenance it half covers. 
Their coats hang quite loose, and are never allowed to button tight ; 
the creases thus produced behind have a pleasing effect. The shirt is 
of coarse linen, and round the neck is negligently twisted a web 
of very ill-washed stuff, of a thinner texture. The leg-gear have 
seldom braces attached to them; they are generally of a grey or 
drab colour. The boots are made very large—so much so, indeed, as 
to give the effect of several pairs being worn at once under each other. 
The dresses of the women are generally of a bright yellow, red, or green 
colour, and the boots of the fair sex are so large, as to have the ap- 
pearance of leather sacks. Their children are stuffed, at an early age, 
into a dress which has jacket and breeches in one. The male savages 
dress their hair by eutting it smooth across the forehead: the women - 
divide theirs, tying it in a huge bunch on the crown. They are a 
cleanly people, but given to oil in their sallads. 

Machines.—Such of the savages as have a ko-atch are considered 
persons of property. These machines are very large, capable of holding 
thirteen or fourteen people. They have no outsides. 
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of the world have @ propensity to travel ; but their journeys are gene. 
rally towards the East or North. There are two places, however, to 


which they migrate in bodies dnnually, towards the summer season. 
These are called’ Ramz-gait and Mar-gait. Few of the savages aré 
imnorant of these two places; but even those who have been so far, know 
very little to the westward of their own country. There are distant 
tribes, lying to’ the southward, with whom they hold occasional ing 
tereourse: these tribes inhabit.a place called Ken-nin-gion. Marriages 
have even taken place hetween these distant nations, and travellers 
from both eountries have mutually visited these widely separated 

ons. 
nthe savages of Russell-square Jo not, like many other wild people, 
imagine that there is no country beyond their own to the westward : 
they have even some faint ideas of what these unseen countries aré, 
and have much pleasure in hearing of them, and the manners of their 
inhabitants. They have traditionary stories of West end people, and 
speak of them with reverence and admiration ; but their knowledge of 
their country is bounded by 

Hospitality —Of this yirtue we had conyincing proofs, on the shelter 
we received when we arrived as strangers at the abode of one of these 
savages. We ate and drank as we pleased at the Red Lion, and the 
chief was a purple urbane man, not very extortionate. The people are 
as hospitable as Arabs, and give whatever food they possess with good 
will. The latter, to be sure, is by no means inviting. The fish is 
rudely cooked, and the meat is served up in large pieces, almost raw. 
The drink is a liquor called O-por-to, which is of a rough taste, intoxi< 
cating quality, and red’ eolour, which it communicates to the fingers. 
Beehre is also drank. | 

Weapons.—Knives are generally in use. These are of a huge size, 
like seythes, and have rude handles of bone. The forks are of iron. 
Mr. Hook wittily called them haymakers. These weapons are generally 
used about five, p.m. at which hour these barbarians feed. ' 

Treatment of their Women and Children—The women are treated 
tolerably well ; are rarely if ever beaten ; are never compelled to work , 
are only tattoed twice a year; and are allowed, in household affairs, 
greater authority than the men. The children are in general tenderly 
treated; and I do not know any instance of any of these savages 
having put an end to’ his own offspring. I believe the fathers rarely 
eat their young ; though I was told that boiled child, with parsley and 
butter, was no bad relish. The little boys play with drums and bats, 
and the little girls with dolls. 

Amuésements.—In the evenings the savages assemble at each other's 
houses, which are one up with candles, made of tallow: their 
chief amusement at these meetings is leaping and kicking their partners 


With great violence, to the sounds produced by drawing horse-hair 
across cat-gut! thid AMtisement they call a Aadsreel, The women ea 
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lumps of ice, which they consider a delicacy: the men swallow a com. 
position called kape, of a muddy brown colour, or the decoction of log. 
wood before mentioned, which goes under the name of O-por-io, A 
rude kind of singing is also practised: I brought away a melody or 
two, but they are not unlike Rule Britannia, and God Save the King. 

Natural History.—This region is chiefly inhabited by bulls and bears, 
who come from the eastward.  Flocks of gulls and geese are also seen 
in large numbers towards the evening ; and tame asses are abundant. 

Here ceases the regular journal of our expedition ; and having ascer. 
tained that such a place as Russell-square actually lay about lat. 50 or 60, 
and longitude 120, we set out on our return. We found the place 
rather thickly peopled, and one of the natives attracted our notice by 
the ingenuity he displayed in making rather clever daubs with colours 
upon coarse cloth. This individual’s name was Sirt-omasl-awr-ens.* 

Our carriage drifted on a Postberg at the corner of Hanway-yard, 
but the tide setting in, we floated off without doing much damage. 
Our men. were all well on the way except Mr. Barrow, who was ex- 
tremely square-sick on his return. 





* On my return I had a singular dream. I had been much gratified with the sight 
of this savage’s daubings, and had sat down to read a few pages of Sayings and Doings, 
when I fell into a deep slumber, and dreamed that I was in the habit of dining with 
this barbarian painter once a week. 








LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
BY GRIMM’S GRANDSON. 


No. VI. 
Paris, May 18, 1825. 

My par Frienp,—Though your’ newspapers have doubtless 
mentioned the event which I shall make the first topic of my letter, 
though it will be no mews to you, it has made so much noise here, it 
marks so forcibly the change in our manners, and ‘it is so perfectly 
literary, that I am sure you will think me justified in dwelling upon it 
at some length. I allude to the astonishing fact that our celebrated 
poet, Casimir de la Vigne, has refused the pension of 50/. a year, granted 
him by the King. Every body says, “ Positively if it were not for 
M. Sosthénes de la Rochefoucault, there would be nothing to laugh at 
in Paris.” This noble Viscount, who enjoys the privilege of gratifying 
our taste for the ludicrous, isthe person who has brought this rebuff 
upon Royalty. ; | 


One morning, about the end of the month of April, M. Sosthenes 
inserted in the three newspapers which he bought last year’ for the 
benefit of the Jesuits, and which he has-in part sold again- to M.:de 
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Villéle, that, in consequence of his representations, the King had been 
graciously pleased to grant the Cross of the Legion of Honour to Messrs. 
de la Martine and Victor Hugo. Nothing could be more appropriate 
than such a reward for two Ultra poets, both very harmonious, but sel- 
dom guilty of awakening the public mind by a new idea, or a profound 
reflection. Two days after, M. Sosthénes thought proper to insert in 
his papers, “ The King has been graciously pleased to grant a pension: of 
50]. a year to M. Casimir de la Vigne.” Now it must here be observed, 
that M. de la Vigne, Uiberal as he is, is still more acute and dexterous. 
The character of the young poet is said to be neither young nor 
tical. He saw with the rapid and certain glance of a veteran diplo- 
matist, that if, under actual circumstances, he accepted a pension from 
the King, he laid himself under an absolute obligation to write a poem 
on the Coronation. M. de la Vigne knows perfectly well that since the 
passing of the law of the Rentes, the Indemnity, the taking away the 
pension of the old and respectable Legendre, and such like acts, every 
poet who eulogizes the present administration may lay his account for 
seeing his reputation dwindle away within the year. We find it difficult 
to combine the tender and elevated feelings which it is the province of 
poetry to excite, with profound contempt for the poet. Now it is 
impossible to believe that a man of M. de la Vigne’s taste and talents 
can sincerely admire the stupid vandalism of Messrs. Corbiére, &c. &c. 
Happily for M. dela Vigne, the pension, by means of which M. 
Sosthénes thought to catch him, is supremely ridiculous. What, cries 
the public, do you give money to M. de la Vigne, the second, or, at any 
rate, the third in the rank of our poets, while you give honours to 
M. de la Martine, his.equal, and to M. Hugo, so greatly his inferior ? 
The nomination of M. de la Vigne to a seat in the Académie 
had already drawn from his bookseller (one Ladvocat, the fashion- 
able bookseller, a vulgar coxcomb;) this characteristic remark: “ I 
intended to print fifteen hundred copies of de la Vigne; but now 
that he is got into the Académie, I will print only five hun- 
dred.” This speech iook with the public, because it is the expres- 
sion of the prevailing opinion.—Since, from the total want of civil 
courage among the French people, there is no opposition to power in 
actions, the whole public attention is turned to opposition in words. 
The exeellence and the success of Béranger’s songs, and the magnanimity 
with which this true poet bears poverty (Béranger has not a hundred 
and twenty pounds a year), have already consigned the more pliant 
talents of M. de la Vigne to the second rank in liberal estimation. It 
was a disastrous thing for,him that his election to the Academy, which 
could not be gained without thirty-nine very humble visits to people, 
many of whom are the objects of universal contempt, occurred just at 
the time M. de Béranger published his song of Octavie. The comparison 
was fatal to M. de la Vigne’s popularity. In such a state of. public 
opinion, to accept a pension was to descend toa level with M. Baour 
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Lormian, a very harmonious, and formerly popular poet, who, in con. 
sequence of the threat that he should be deprived of his pension of two 
hundred and forty pounds a year, has just published a poem on the 
Coronation. These considerations have induced M. de la-Vigne ty 
venture upon an action unheard of in France, and in violent opposition 
to our manners and habits of thinking. He has refused a favour from 
the King. This unparalleled insolence has produced an incredible effect 
on the higher classes, and throughout the Faubourg St. Germain. 

On the very day when M. de la Vigne saw the article 
himself in the Paris paper, he addressed to M. Sosthénes a letter, which 
aman imbued with the prejudices of our old monarchy would have 
found it very difficult to write. It isa master-piece of caution and 
address. 

To conceive the amount of the scandal caused in the aristocratic 
eireles by the astounding step which M. de la Vigne has taken, you 
must understand that before the year 1790, if a man, of what rank or 
station soever, had thought proper to refuse the smallest pension from 
the King, society would have trembled to its very foundations. The 
most daring philosophers, Voltaire, d’Alembert, d’Holbach, would have 
condemned such an act as disgustingly cynical. Our manners, our opi- 
nions as to these conventional duties, have, indeed, undergone a great 
change since that period, but no one had openly declared and demon- 
strated that change. The author of the Messeniennes has certainly proved 
that he is not deficient in courage. M. Sosthénes was frightened at the 
young poet’s letter, and sent to beg him to eall at the Hotel de la Maison 
du Roi. And here I would fain invoke the aid of some muse. How 
can any mortal pen convey to you.a faithful description of the conver- 
sation which took place between the most genuine specimen of unadul- 
terated folly and stupidity to be found among the relics of the old 
regime, and the most acute and most dexterous young man of the new. 
I could fill ten pages with the delightful details which have formed the 
amusement of all the drawing-rooms in Paris, but my trouble would 
probably be all thrown away. How many people here do you think 
understood the “so help me God,” with which Mr. Brougham con- 
cluded his allusion to the speech of a Royal Duke? 

Nothing diverts us so much as the exquisitely naif astonishment ex- 
pressed by the Viscount on his reception of M. de la Vigne. How, Sir, 
do you refuse a favour from the King? You do not then love his Ma- 
jesty? * Sir, I respect the King, as the charter renders it my duty to 
do, as the head of the state. I confess that I should love him if his 
Majesty saw fit to execute justice on a ministry which suffers France to 
be degraded and humbled abroad, and tries to stupify and enfeeble her at 
home. You must perceive, Sir, that if these men succeed in = 
pletely stupifying France, I, who live by my pen, am a tuined mati.” 

€ a conyersation which had such a beginning. The'wonderful 
silliness of M. Sosthénes afforded M. de la Vigne an opportunity of ad- 
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ministering to him in suecessive doses all the epigrams which have 
diverted us for the last four months at the expense of the knaves who 
France. 

« But, Sir,” said the sagacious Sosthénes, ‘ suppose the King had 
done you the distinguished honour of inviting you to hunt with him ?” 
« Why then, Sir,” replied Casimir, “I should have answered that I 
am short sighted, and that I don’t hunt.” But, Sir, refuse a pension 
from the Kine! such a thing was never heard of! “ Then, Sir, it will 
be heard of.” 

When the report of this refusal got wind, a very liberal poet named 
Dupaty, son of the President Dupaty, exclaimed, speaking of M. de la 
Vigne, “ Ah! that fellow has ruined us all!” Sosthénes had, indeed, 
imagined that he could buy all the liberal writers at the rate of fifty 
pounds a year each ; whilst such creatures as Chaget, Martinville, De< 
sangiers, in short, the Southeys and Hooks of France, have two hun< 
dred and forty. I really don’t know how to leave off talking to you of 
this amusing affair. 

The important observation to be made, however, is, that the higher 
nobles of the present day who are sunk into a degree of stupidity unex- 
ampled in the annals of the French court, are destroying inch by inch 
the brilliant glory which has surrounded the royal persem and dignity 
ever since the time of Louis XIV. The very name of King produced 
a magical effect on our fathers. Charles X. who never opens his mouth 
without saying an agreeable thing, and the noble Dauphin, who stands 
high in public esteem, notwithstanding the robberies of the people 
who surround him, were more formed to prolong this anti-constitu- 
tional prestige than any of their predecessors. It is, however, fast disap- 
pearing, thanks to Messrs. Corbiére and Sosthénes. Some, complaining 
of a new abuse, of which M. Sosthénes was the author, accused him of 
being anti-constitutional. << He anti-constitutional!” replied the old 
fox, Talleyrand. « He is doing more than any man in France to bring 
about the despotism of the charter.” 


Histoire de la Révolution de 1688 en Angleterre, par F. Mazure, In- 
specteur Général des Etudes sous les Ordes de M.  Evéque d’ Hermo- 
polis. 3 vols. in 8vo. 


An unfailing means of getting the disfavour of the Bourbon govern- 
ment is to publish a book. Things would go on much better if nobody: 
read ;—no books ought to be written but such as dissuade the people 
from reading—these are the two fundamental maxims of the Abbé de 
la Mennais, and the. Abbé Ronsin, the two leaders of Jesuitism in 
France, and of M. Corbitre, Minister of the Interior, and their agent in 
the ministry. What confidence, then, can be felt in a historical work 
written by a public functionary (M. Mazure is, as you perceive, In- 
specteur Général des Etudes), especially a work treating of a portion of 
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history in which the Jesuits play a very important, but’ not very: bril. 
liant part ; for, colour it how they will, the fact remains, that their tool, 
James 11, was driven from his throne and his country by the philo. 
sophical Prince William of Orange. . | 

I should, therefore, have avoided reading M. de Mazure’s work, the 
more so as it is written heavily, and in the embarrassed style of a man 
who is afraid of committing himself, and who wishes to acquire a literary 
reputation without losing his place; but to my great surprise, this book is 
much read in the higher circles. The Dauphin has read it, and speaks 
favourably cf it. The Ultra party is composed of three degrees or 
shades. The voraciously ambitious, who want places and money 
directly, are the only section of the party entirely devoted to the Jesuits. 
A large proportion of the Ultras are old and timid ; and, as they enjoy a 
great many of the good things Government has at its disposal, would be 
very well content that affairs should remain as they are. Others of the 
party, again, are jealous of the priests, and fear lest the Jesuits, after 
their complete triumph, should take advantage of the utter and deplorable 
ignorance of the whole body of emigrant nobility, to turn them out of 
all share in the management of affairs. .M. de Mazure’s book may be 
of considerable use to two of these divisions of the Ultra party. Even 
his bad style igin his favour. It is clear that he is not a philosopher. 

Louis XIV. supported James II. in his contest with his people, just as 
the Emperor Alexander urges on Charles X. to resist the inclinations of 
the French. Like Louis XVIII. Charles II. died upon the throne, be- 
cause he was not a mere tool of Louis XIV. as Charles X. without per- 
ceiving it, is of Alexander. 

You may tell me, that though M. de Mazure’s history is interesting 
to the Faubourg St. Germain, it by no means follows that it deserves to 
be read in England—certainly not ; but yet I advise you to run it over. 
It is in three volumes; the first contains nothing curious, or new to 
English readers. The two last volumes clearly prove that the alliance 
of Louis XIV. was the main cause of James’s ruin. M. de Mazure has 
had access to all the minutes of the letters laid before Louis XIV.;: 
minutes which Mr. Fox probably never saw. M. de Mazure has been 
careful not to give any extracts, nor any striking anecdotes, illustrative 
of the insolence and absurdity which characterized the reign of 
Louis XIV. But, in spite of his caution and forbearance, M. de Ma- 
zure has given proofs which must be conclusive, even to the most vehe- 
ment Tory or Ultra, that Louis XIV. ruined James II., just’ as 
Alexander and the Jesuits will perhaps ruin Charles X. James involved 
himself in difficulties for the sake of popery'; while the Pope leagued 
With William against him. Europe had the same sort of feat of 
Louis XIV, in 1680, as it had of Napoleon in 1810—the same sort of 
fear, I might, say, as all kings now have of their subjects... | 

I adyise all lovers of history, who can get: over their dread of a tedious 


style, or their disgust at a timid, not to say a suspicious, veracity; to go 
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through the two last volumes of the Revolution of 1688. This work, 
published. in Italy, would have been thought a chef d’ceuvre. In France 
we are accustomed to more frankness and more talent. We tell a poor 
man who is afraid of losing his place, “My good friend, don’t write.” 
During the ministry of the Duke de Richelieu, M. de Mazure had the 
key of the most secret archives of the French government. This is an 
advantage which no other man will enjoy in our time, unless there is a 
revolution. 

An historical work, of a character directly opposed to that of M. de 
Mazure, is the History of the Conquest of England by the Normans, 
in three volumes, octavo, by M. Thierry. As it relates to your own 
history, and as it is to appear in an English dress, it is unneces- 
sary for me to occupy your time in discussing its merits. It appears to 
me written in a good spirit and an agreeable style. I doubt, however, 
whether it will go through three editions, as M. de Barante’s Dukes of 
Burgundy has done, or whether twelve thousand copies of it will be sold, 
as was the case with the Retreat of Moscow, by Count Philip de Segur. 

The author is, in my judgment, deficient in simplicity and in genuine 
sensibility. He is, however, a man of real and profound learning, and 
his work is the fruit of four years of unremitting labour, undertaken with 
sincerity and singleness of purpose. There is so little of bonne foi in 
French literature, that I should be truly rejoiced to see this history 
succeed. The author isa very estimable young man, possessed of great 
acquirements—he is particularly distinguished as a linguist. 

The most astonishing book for the audacity of the falsehoods it contains, 
is the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, the third and fourth volumes of 
which have just appeared.. Every body laughs at these falsehoods. We 
all know, for. instance, that Madame de Genlis’s poor father was never 
in his life the Seigneur of his village, that in her youth she was never 
called Countess. Madame de Genlis, like Queen Caroline of Naples, 
conceives the most especial and bitter hatred against her lovers; she is 
continually calumniating them —a great many men are, consequently, 
abused. The only exception she makes is in favour of the Duke of 
Orleans (Egalité) ; but then, Madame de Genlis receives a pension of 
about five hundred a year from the Orleans family. The present duke, 
who isa good sort of man, and very like a fat English Milord, as we 
think, draws around him a great number of people of talent. M. Ca- 
simir de Ja Vigne is his librarian. The Duke is educating the six 
young Princes, his sons, extremely well. - He is right, say the Parisians ; 
fifteen years hence, mental superiority will decide which shall have the 
crown, the Duke of Bourdeaux; the King of Rome, or the Duke of 
Chartres. + be 

The house of Orleans’ has been amused by''a little trait, which shows 
how far Madame de Genlis, in spiteof her advanced age, puslies hypo- 
crisy ; the quality on. which the reputation of a’ French woman does, in 
fact, completely depend. .A clerk of the Duke called last month to pay 
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her the month’s pension then due. Madame de Genlis happened not to 
have a good pen at hand, and, as she prides herself greatly on her beautify] 
hand-writing, she begged the clerk to have the kindness to write the 
receipt for her. This the young man immediately proceeded to do. 
Madame de Genlis suddenly exclaimed, “ Ah, sir, what are you doing?” 
The young clerk started up in a fright. <‘ How sir,” continued she, « at. 
tached as you are to the august house of Bourbon, is it possible that you 
can write so? How are such abominations suffered in the family of Mon. 
seigneur?” The poor young man was at a loss to conceive what she 
meant—nor was it till after the lapse of full ten minutes, that Madame 
de Genlis affected to recover from the violent effects of her indignation 
sufficiently to be able to explain herself to the terrified clerk. All this 
agitation was caused by her having perceived, while looking over his 
shoulder, that he wrote the imperfect tenses with an a instead of an 0; 
in short, that he followed the impious orthography of Voltaire. This 
story is, perhaps, a little too long, but I thought it worth giving asa 
specimen of the manners of the Faubourg St. Germain. These are the 
constant and minute arts of hypocrisy, by which the fair and noble inha- 
bitants of that part of the town obtain pardon from public opinion for all 
their /ittle frailties ; such as selling their persons to disgusting old Princes. 
— Vide de Béranger’s Song of Octavie. 


Mandemént de M. le Cardinal de Croy, grand Aumonier, Archevéque de 
Rouen, accompagné d'une refutation, par M. Alexis Dumesnil. 8vo. 


Two thousand copies of this work were sold at Rouen in two days. 
Never was a man execrated in France as M. de Villéle is at this moment. 
We can find no parallel to the bitter and unanimous hatred he excites, 
unless in the instance of Cardinal Mazarin. The amusing part of the 
story is, that it is to M. de Villéle that the King, I will not say the 
nation, is obliged for all the absurdities and blunders which our unhappy 
ministry contrives to avoid. Since the law against sacrilege, we have 
begun to invoke the excess of evil as the only thing which can stop the 
mad career of the Jesuits and emigrants, and bring us back to the mo- 
derate government of 1819. The French are a strange people. Would 
you believe that Rouen, and, indeed, all Normandy, were on the pomt 
of being thrown into a state of insurrection by this Cardinal de Croy’s 
mandate. Now this exquisite piece of absurdity does, in fact, imjure 
nobody. Its sole object is to revive some absurd usages of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. But Norman vanity could not stand this 
insult to their understandings. M. de Croy is a peer, and therewithal 
so acute and well informed, that during the whole debate on baratry, 
an offence cognizable by the Admiralty courts, he fully believed and 
told those around him, that the whole discussion related to the law 
against sacrilege. M. Lessure, the auther of the mandate which has 
put the Normans in such ferment, has been secretly exiled. 
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Discours de M. de Girardin, sur Vetat de la France, et les pretentions 
du parti vainqueurs prononcé le 11 Mai, 1825. 


This speech is written with all the archness of la Bruyere. It says 
nothing, however, that is not borne out by facts. I advise you to read 
it. The author is dying, and this will probably be his last work. Be- 
sides, we shall have no more such speeches next year. 

The censorship on newspapers will probably be re-established after 
the King’s solemn entry into Paris, on the 4th of June. The articles 
in the Journal des Debats, which is read by the class of rich landholders, 
are what peculiarly afflict M. de Villéle. The judges, who do not chuse 
to infamize themselves in society to please a minister who may not re« 
main in office six months, and who, moreover, does not pay them, have 
declared that they will condemn no writers but such as attack religion, 
or the sacred person of the King. 

Charles X. cannot get over the mortification of having been received 
with a dead silence when he rode on horseback in Paris. The Tartuffe 
has been repeatedly acted at Paris, since it was prohibited at Rouen by 
M. de Croy. At the end of the play an officer of justice pronounces 
these words, “ Nous vivons sous un Prince ennemi de la fraude.” About 
a week ago, a man who begun to applaud this line at the Odéon, was 
overpowered by hisses, and cries of “ Down with the Jesuits!” “ We'll 
have no Jesuits!” In short, every body now sees that James II. has 
succeeded his brother. It seems as if two years had passed over our 
heads since the 16th of September, 1824. This is the only truth with 
regard to the present state of France which M. Girardin has not dared 
to tell. 


Vers prononcés a St. Genevieve, par Mademoiselle Delphine Gay. In 8vo. 


We have two poetesses in France. Mdme. Tastu, the wife of a 
printer, has, in my opinion, most talent. She is a successful imitator 
of the splenetic and melancholy style of M. dela Martine. She attempts 
to imitate Lord Byron; but her incessant and laborious emphasis is 
very fatiguing, even in the clouds. Mdlle. Delphine Gay, whom I 
place after Mdme. Tastu, has a sort of audacity which certainly does 
keep one from yawning. This Mdlle. Gay is constantly talking of her mo- 
ther, and of the good fortune and happiness of being handsome. Malle. 
Delphine would certainly be very handsome, if she did not carry af- 
fectation to a pitch of absurdity, astonishing even at Paris. Judge for 
yourself from the following incident :—Our best artist, M. Gros, has 
just painted the interior of the little cupola of St. Geneviéve. This 
church is the one formerly called the Pantheon ; it is a pretty good copy 
of Greek architecture,, and, until the Exchange was built, the best 
thing of its kind in Paris. M. Gros’s work consists of fifty figures, 
twelve feet high. Clovis, Charlemagne, Saint Louis, Louis XVII. 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, and the Duke de Bourdeaux, represented 
With no other covering than the blue cordon of the Holy Ghost, are 
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the principal personages. It is a very middling performance ;. but-as 

Corbiére and Sosthénes have decreed that Charles X. is to be surnamed 

the Father of the Arts, all the Ultra papers received orders to admire M. 

Gros’s cupola. This happy cupola was also eulogized by the. liberal 

whose principal means of obtaining popularity is to flatter the 

French people ; and the greater the tastelessness and incapacity of this 
for the arts, the stronger must be the dose of flattery. 

M. Gros has been paid four thousand pounds for his cupola, and made 
a Baron. A fortnight ago Mdlle. Delphine Gay, having carefully 
arranged all the parts of her little drama, in concert with the Ultra 
fanatic priests of Saint Geneviéve, invited two hundred persons, who 
ascended into the cupola (five hundred and fifty-two steps). There, 
mounted upon the painter's scaffold, which was left standing; and con. 
sequently within the walls of the sacred edifice, Mdlle. Gay, with wild- 
ness in her looks, and her fierce eyes starting from their sockets, recited 
two hundred lines. Never was Pythoness inspired by a more ardent 
flame, and never, assuredly, did a young girl, or even a married woman, 
in France, commit a more extravagant impropriety. 

At the termination of this strange ceremony, the principal persons 
present, particularly the priests, approached Mdlle. Delphine, to con- 
gratulate her on the success of her poem. Several of her friends even 
went the length of throwing themselves at her feet, as if in a transport 
of admiration ; and all this ina Catholic church! At the moment, too, 
when the law against sacrilege had just been passed! And the heroine 
of this farce a young unmarried woman! A young woman, too, who 
pretends to poetical inspiration! I must confess that this scene appears 
to me even more ridiculous than the public communion of Marshal Soult, 
Duke of Dalmatia. Every thing is become stage effect and affectation 
among this unfortunate people. Is it impossible for a nation to reach 
a high point of civilization, without getting into the state in which no 
step, no motion, can be left to the guidance of nature, and to the im- 
pulse of the moment, and in which, consequently, every act is a lie? 
If, for instance, the Americans ever come to be as clever as we are,—-to 
write songs like Beranger’s, and memoirs like Mdme. de Genlis’,, will 
theatrical effect and affectation govern, with equally despotic, sway, 
every thing they say or do? In other words, will republican. civiliza- 
tion lead to the same degree of continuous falsehood and. affeetation as 
the monarchical civilization of France and England? | Here is a ques- 
tion for the consideration of your philosophers. | 

I have often, perhaps too often, spoken of the Charlatanism which | is 
the great curse of French literature. Almost all our authors. of any 
celebrity write for the newspapers, and review their own books. . You 
are aware that in France the daily papers perform, the functions) and 
take the place of literary reviews. We have, in fact; no: reviews; but’ 
M, Julien’s ; and that is so tame and. dull, that it, has scarcely any. 
other subscribers than foreigners. You must not be astonished at our 
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preference for daily papers ; your government is established, but we are 
sill in a state of revolution. To return to the great bane of French 
literature, that shameless Charlatanism with which authors praise their 
own books. In theatrical affairs this goes to a still more incredible 
length ; with the exception of M. Scribe, there is, perhaps, not a single 
dramatic writer of any eminence who does not sit in judgment on 
himself. M. Etienne is one of the three principal editors of the Con- 
stitutionnel, and writes the articles professedly dedicated to dramatic 
subjects in the Mercure. M. Dupaty is editor of the Pandore, the most 
impudently mendacious of our minor journals. M. Dupaty writes very. 
pretty comic operas. The theatrical criticism, that relating more pars 
ticularly to the Opera Comique, is precisely the province allotted to M. 
Dupaty. M. Arnout writes tragedies ; M. Arnout, then, is the person to 
review tragedies in the Pandore. I could give you similar details 
respecting a score of dramatic writers less eminent then Etienne, Arnaut, 
and Dupaty. These will, however, suffice to give you an idea of this 
dreadful disease of our literature, and at the same time, of the rapture 
with which the public hailed a remarkable proof of courage on the part 
of the managers of the Théatre de Madame. This theatre is almost the 
only one which faithfully depicts the social habits of the present race of 
Frenchmen. I have already made favourable mention of it, in speaking 
of Coraly and of Le plus beau Jour dema Vie. To gain popularity, the 
Théatre de Madame has been obliged to have recouse to Charlatanism, 
which is here indispensable to every individual, and to every collection 
of individuals,—even to the government. A fortnight ago, all the 
papers unanimously praised the Théatre de Madame. For the last week 
they have been equally unanimous in abusing it in the most violent 
manner. What can have caused so sudden a revolution in opinions? 
M. Scribe has had the boldness to bring La Charlatanisme on the stage. 
Such is the title of this astonishing piece of true and accurste 
painting, which now makes all Paris mad for the Théatre de Madame. 
[t appears that M. de Villéle, frightened at the unanimity of the hatred 
which he has to encounter, both from the court and city, has given 
orders to the censors of the drama to allow comic writers to sketch, but 
not to paint, the truth. 

La Charlatanisme is founded on an historical fact. Forty years ago, 
the Baron Portal, now First Physician to the King, came up to Paris 
from Gascony. He had considerable merit in his profession, but was 
little known. He expended his first fees in fine laced liveries for three 
footmen whom he hired. Doctor Portal took care to be present at all 
the routs, and in the middle of the evening one of his footmen would 
be sure to come to the doot, out of breath, with haste and agitation, to 
say that» Marshall such-a-onie, or Princess such-a-one, wanted Doctor 


Portal instantly. The porter, not knowing the nantes of the two or three — 


hundred people in the drawing-room, sent up the Doctor's fgotman, who 
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made a great bustle among the company, entreating, as a matter of life 
and death, to be shown where he could find his master. All the nobi- 
lity who lived near the superb lodgings which Doctor Portal took (and 
probably changed every six months) were sure to be wakened three times 
a week by a footman, always in some magnificent livery, calling for 
Doctor Portal to attend some great person. 

The singular part of this history, and I should think particularly so te 
you English, is, that Doctor Portal relates this part of his history every 
year in his course of medical lectures. ‘There cannot be a more striking 
instance of French /égéreté. 1 am perfectly convinced that the physicians 
of the Modern Athens are just as quackish during the first years of their 
practice as those of Paris, but they do not boast of it. And now, dare I 
attempt to give you a sketch of M. Scribe’s incomparable little drama ? 
M. Delmare is a writer of Vaudevilles, which brings him in four 
thousand francs a month. M. Scribe is said to have drawn himself 
under the name of Delmare. Remy, a young physician, who (when 
they were fellow-students in the schools of the Faubourg St. Jaques 
nursed him in a dangerous illness and saved his life) hires a lodging in 
the house which M. Delmare has just bought with the fruits of the twenty 
Vaudevilles a-year he is in the habit of producing, and whose immor- 
tality, as he gaily observes, sometimes actually lasts a month. Delmare 
is induced by gratitude to offer to get up a reputation for Remy. The 
young physician, however, rejects the aid of Charlatanism, and chooses 
to make his way by dint of merit alone. M. Scribe has thus very 
cleverly avoided making his hero disgusting. Delmare is not deterred 
from his purposes, and his first step is, to buy up all the copies of a work 
on the Croup which Remy has just published. There isa vacancy at the 
Academy, and Delmare, whose mistress is the wife of a very influential 
Academician (the name of this Academician who nominates almost all 
the members of the Academy was pretty generally buzzed about the 
pit), sueceeds in obtaining the place for Remy. 

But the most diverting character in the piece, the character which 
has excited the fury of the Pandore, the Diable, the Globe, the Con- 
stitutionnel, and, indeed, all the papers, is that of Rondon, a news- 
paper writer. At his first appearance on the stage he has just been 
reading to the Committee of Management of the Théatre de Madame 
a little comedy, in three acts, manufactured by himself and Delmare in 
three days. The actors to whom he has been reading his play having 
laughed, the two authors have not the slightest doubt that the piece 
will be favourably received. Rondon sits down at Delmare’s desk, 
and composes an article, in the style of the Pandore and the Constitu- 
tionnel. He praises to the skies all the actors of the Théatre de 
Madame, the manager, the orchestra, &c. &c: &e. During this scene 
the audience was positively convulsed with laughter. 

While Rondon is reading this article to his colleague, Delmare; # 
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letter is brought from the manager of the Théatre de Madame, an- 
nouncing that the piece is rejected. Rondon instantly sits down again, and 
before the eyes of the delighted audience, totally changes the article which 
he has just been writing. In his new article he says that the actors of 
this Théatre are totally destitute of talent ; that nothing can equal the 
shabbiness of the whole management ; that the orchestra is execrable, 
&e. &e. No words can give you an adequate idea of the bursts of 
laughter, the joyous tumult of a French pit, on finding that the cen- 
sorship has at length permitted the charlatanism of the newspapers to 
be represented to the life. 

The young physician is in love with a girl at Montpelier. His in« 
tended comes to Paris with a rich and foolish father, who is extremely 
anxious to have a celebrated son-in-law, through whose means he may 
become known at Paris. This provincial personage had written from 
Montpelier to a friend at Paris. He is told, in answer to his inquiries, 
that Doctor Remy was, as yet, wholly unknown; but that the name 
of most frequent occurrence in the papers was that of M. Rondon. In 
consequence of an intrigue, too long to follow out here, just at the 
moment Rondon has finished writing (which he does on the stage, and 
amidst shouts of laughter from the pit) an article, admirably imitated 
from those of our scientific papers, praising in the most hyperbolical 
style Dr. Remy’s work on the croup, and dwelling on the astonishing 
skill and attainments of this young physician, whom he pronounces to 
be the successor of Bichat, comes in the provincial father, who asks him 
for information concerning the celebrated writer, Rondon, to whom he 
intends to marry his daughter. He also makes some inquiries respecting 
Remy. Rondon, perceiving that Remy is his rival, says exactly the 
contrary of what he has just been writing. He says, what happens to 
be the truth, that the name of Remy is wholly unknown. The old man 
goes out, determined to make further inquiries. The efforts of Delmare 
and his mistress, Madame R , have been crowned with success. 
Remy is elected to the Academy ; the booksellers all speak highly of 
his work, for they have not a copy left—Delmare has bought them all. 
The audience sees the bales containing the whole edition brought to 
hishouse. The father of the young lady comes in, in a state of great 
uncertainty and irresolution. In this frame of mind, he takes up the 
paper, and reads the capital article written by Rondon to puff Remy. 
This decides him, and he gives his daughter to Remy. Remy, without 
the slightest suspicion of the means by which he has obtained a seat in 
the Academy, or acquired his high reputation, exclaims to his friend 
Delmare, who is at the bottom of it all, “ Well, my friend, you know 
T always told you, that (without having recourse to intrigue or charla~ 
tanism) a man of merit would, in time, be sure to succeed.” This last 
stroke of humour, worthy of Moliére, completed the delight of the pit 
and the success of the piece. | 
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The character of Rondon, though always introduced to the ‘audience 
in the act of committing some meanness, is not thoroughly vile, and 
is, especially, never hateful. This, I think, is the great literary merit 
of the piece. It paints, to the life, a succession of mean acts, and yet 
our indignation is never excited—our laughter always. It is impossible 
for me to give you an idea of the shower of epigrams, bon mots, and 
strokes of satire, which rain upon the Academy, and still more upon all 
the Baour Lormians, and other poets laureate ; and what they say and do 
to earn their pension of two hundred and forty pounds a year, granted 
them by Bonaparte, and continued by the Bourbon police. As your 
stage is nearly free, you may be too familiar with such representations 
to care any thing about them. To us, this had all the charm of 
novelty and unexpectedness. Certainly, three months ago, the censor- 
ship would not have allowed such a rolling fire of epigrams, which in- 
flict the more deadly wounds, from their being grounded on facts, 
rather softened than exaggerated ; epigrams, too, aimed at the whole 
body of low and hireling writers, formerly in the pay of Bonaparte, 
and now of the Bourbon police. 

Most of the gentlemen who are now publishing poems on the Coro- 
nation of Charles X also published poems on the Coronation of 
Napoleon, and on the birth of the King of Rome. It is generally 
remarked that the two poems which M. Baour Lormians has just 
published on the occasion of Charles the Tenth’s coronation, are, as in 
the case of your Waller, very inferior to those which the same journey- 
man versifier manufactured ¢o order of the Napoleon dynasty, and, what 
is more, that they are copies of his former productions. 

La Mort de Cesar is a tragedy by another of these respectable persons. 
It has been laughed at and scouted, as never tragedy was laughed at 
and scouted before. M. Royon is a censor, and in that capacity he 
prohibited the representation of Voltaire’s Mort de Ceasar. In his own 
tragedy he has laboured to render the virtuous Brutus odious, and has 
made Cesar the most interesting of despots. 

The indignities, the humiliations thrown upon the author of this 
*« Death of Cesar” by the pit, incensed him to such a degree, that he 
had the wonderful folly to exhibit himself on the stage. In the fourth 
act he came on and snatched his manuscript out of the prompter’s hand. 
What words can paint the transports of a wicked Paris pit at this 
opportunity of hissing a censor in person? The whole evening formed 
a perfect contrast to that of the first performance of La Charlatanisme. 
The French public administer dreadful doses of ridicule and contempt 
to the literary men who sell themselves to the ministry. Twenty years’ 
receipts of M. Royon’s pension could not pay him for one night like 
that of the first performance of his Death of Cesar. 

I have just read the Dernier Chant de Childe Harold, by M. de la 
Martine. It is something better than the death of Socrates; and, if it 
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were cut down to half its size, might sueceed. The poet has not made 
up his mind whether he shall be liberal or dévot, he however inclines to 
damn his Lordship at the end of the poem. But I will return to this 
subject hereafter. A bookseller, named Teanin, is printing a new edition 
of M. de la Martine’s poems, which he wished to adorn with a portrait 
of the author, He therefore called on M. de la Martine, to ask him to 
sit. The youthful poet had the generosity to make the following terms, 
—forty pounds for permission to present him to the public in profile, 
sixty for the favour of a three-quarter likeness, and eighty for the 
extraordinary pleasure and privilege of exhibiting his full face. 

Since people of letters must be paid, which is a great evil, 1 would 
have them well paid. This is the only way to procure respect for the 
children of imagination from the people with long purses. Nevertheless, 
I must confess,. that I do think it rather curious to exact payment for 
letting one’s portrait be painted. 

A propos of curious and diverting things—dare I tell you, and dare 
you publish, an anecdote touching an illustrious countryman of yours ? 
When the Duke of Northumberland was presented to Charles X, 
seated on his throne, and surrounded by two hundred French courtiers, 
he addressed the King in English; notwithstanding which, his Grace 
could not possibly succeed in getting beyond the tenth word of his 
oration. Five times did he begin, and as four of the ten words 
of his speech were “the King, my master,” Charles X, who is so well 
bred a man, that he made a point of bowing to the name of the King of 
England, took off his hat five times. At length seeing that the Duke 
could by no possibility get one word farther, he waited two minutes, 
during which, the most ludicrous silence reigned throughout the hall 
of the throne, and then replied, as if the Ambassador had really 
spoken, May I confess to you, that people here laugh a little at the 
sort of education your nobility receive ? 

To return to. literary matters. I beg you to observe, that in the 
course of one month I have to report two remarkably courageous actions. 
The refusal of the King’s pension by R. Casimir de la Vigne, and the 
performance of La Charlatanisme, which may ruin a theatre dependant 
for success (like every thing at Paris) on Quackery. 

My letter is so.long, that I defer to my next a notice of Le Bene- 
ficiaire, an admirable Vaudeville in five short acts, which Pothier plays 
divinely at the Variétés ; and also the diverting details of the failure of a 
comedy in verse, in five acts, by a M. Menncchet. As this bad poet is 
Secretary of the Chambre du Roi, all the newspapers—even the most 
liberal—praised his play. It is called L’Héritage.—The Actors perform 
it beeause the author is Secretaire de la Chambre du Roi! But the 
last time it was acted, there were not eighty people in the house. You 
ce Charlatanism fails. when it tries to get a censor applauded.» M. 


Mennechet, like the author of. the Death of Cesar, isaconsor. What’ 


‘an put it in the heads of such le to write? There are not less than 
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twenty-four middling, and sixty bad books, published every month. Do 
you, or your readers, wish me to give an account of the four and twenty 
middling? A volume of comedies in prose is coming out, attributed to 
Clara Gazal, an actress at Madrid. This is charming. They are said 
to be of the school of Shakspear, and not of Moliére. 

Yours, ever, P.N. D. G. 








THE OPERA. 


Tnoven Madame Pasta arrived in the beginning of the month, she 
has as yet only appeared in two of the heaviest operas that could have 
been selected from all Rossini’s works, Otello and Semiramide. On 
these fatiguing pieces have the extraordinary powers of this talented 
performer been hitherto wasted. Her engagement being for the very 
short term of eight nights, it was particularly desirable that she should 
go through her best characters, and that her performances should be as 
much varied as possible, but five nights out of the eight have already 
been given to two parts which are not to be numbered amongst her 
finest efforts—so much for management. The theatre has, however, 
been crammed, for all persons who pretend to good taste, or who know 
how to admire exquisite singing and finished acting go to see Madame 
Pasta, and full houses we all know are the only things for which mana- 
gers or proprietors care ; so long, therefore, as Otello and Semiramide 
effect this grand object, we may despair of seeing Tancredi or Romeo. 
Madame Pasta in any part will draw a house, and it is therefore con- 
sidered quite unnecessary to consult the gratification of the audience. 
Tancredi would please more than Semiramide, but if Semiramide fills 
the theatre, Tancredi could not do more, thus quoad the treasury the 
latter is as good as the former. We are given to understand that Otello 
will not again be repeated, and we rejoice at its being placed on the 
shelf for a season, for intrinsically it has little to recommend it. Pasta’s 
acting in Desdemona is, undoubtedly, very fine, and the expression 
which she gives to some of the music is delightful, but notwithstanding 
all that she can do for it, the opera drags and goes off heavily. The 
parts were filled, if we remember right, precisely as they were cast last 
year, and we remarked nothing worthy of especial notice in the piece as 
lately produced, except that the Doge, in his dress of state, sports the 
identical dressing-gown which the commendatore in Don Giovanni has 
lived and died in for years past. It is an extremely curious garment, 
well deserving the attention of persons who have a passion for antiques ; 
we are, indeed, disposed to regard it as the very first of its kind, and a 
Doge might be proud of wearing so unique a property. 

Though Semiramide is grievously long and tedious, as a whole, it is 
relieved by two or three charming compositions, to which Madame Pasta 
gives extraordinary effect ; and these oceasional beauties render it much 
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more supportable than Otello. Remorini displays the powers of his 
voice in this opera, and Porto looks unspeakably ridiculous in white 
muslin. Madame Vestris does ample justice to the part of Arsaces 
in every respect ; indeed, the opera owes much of its interest to her 
eraceful personation of the young Prince, and her execution of the music 
allotted to her is such as to command the praises of the most fastidious. 
In a very trying duet she has divided the applause with Madame Pasta 
—can we say more? Her dress is in excellent taste, and sets off her 
figure to great advantage ; indeed, we never remember to have seen this 
lady look better, or to have heard her sing better than she does in this 
character—it is, in truth, a very delightful performance. When Madame 
Vestris has attempted parts to which she is not equal, we have expressed 
our opinion with sufficient freedom, and we shall always be equally 
frank in bearing testimony to her talents, and take a sincere pleasure in 
recording her merited success. 

For some time past, the people who manage the Opera have been in 
the habit of making a variety of very curious experiments on the patience 
of the apathetic audience of the King’s Theatre, apparently with the 
design of ascertaining the precise sum of irritation which would provoke 
such polite company to make a row. With this view operas are changed, 
and no notice of the circumstance is given out of doors; and principal 
characters are omitted, and scarcely any notice is given in doors. In 
the beginning of the month, Pietro l’Eremita was advertised ; we went 
to see it, and, by mere chance observing a printed paper handed about 
the pit, we conceived the most dismal apprehensions of an apology, but 
an apology it was not, nor was it the least like an apology, it was a mas 
nifesto setting forth in very regal style, that in consequence of the 
sudden death (“ extinction,” we believe, was the word) of Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis’ voice, the opera of Pietro would be performed without 
the character of Agia, that is to say, without the principal character ; 
and this was endured, patiently endured ! Thus we were entertained 
with a performance substantially similar to that of Hamlet, without the 
Prince of Denmark. On this occasion, Madame Caradori, with her 
accustomed good nature, undertook to sing Agia’s part in the beautiful 
duet, with Curioni, «« Ah se puoi cosi lasciarmi ;” we mention this cir- 
cumstance, as it shows the obliging disposition of this lady. Every 
creature connected with the theatre is loud in praise of Madame Cara- 
. dori’s amiability ; they all say that she rejoices in the opportunity of ren- 
dering herself serviceable, and this we regard as no small virtue in a 
performer, both in a public and a private point of view. But to return 
to Pietro without the principal character—a considerable part of the 
best music was, of course, omitted, together with the catastrophe of the 
Piece, and yet the audience did not pull the house down—this was en 
“ouragement for the managers. On Tuesday, the 17th, Semiramide 
Was announced, people went to the theatre, and found the performance 
Otello ; this was past ‘bearing, and, provoked out of all their proprieties, 
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they made a very efficient row. Mr. Ayrton, the manager, was obliged 
to address the audience, and he stated that the necessary rehearsals for 


Semiramide had not been had, and certainly gave people to suppose that 
the production of the opera had been obstructed by some difference be- 
tween Madame Vestris and Mr. Ebers. Mr. Ebers was then called for, 
for few people knew who or what Mr. Ayrton was ; but Mr. Ebers was 
not forthcoming, and, at about half-past nine, the house began to be 
satisfied with the unwonted spirit it had displayed, and Otello com- 
menced at that hour. On Friday, the 20th, Semiramide was brought 
out, and, under the impression that Madame Vestris had been the cause 
of the former disappointment, some slight disapprobation was testified 
on her appearance ; with proper spirit she left the stage, and returned 
handing on Mr. Ayrton, to whom she appealed for her exculpation, and 
who was understood most completely to exonerate her. On the ensuing 
Monday, the following explanation on the part of that gentleman who 
is pleased to style himself the director, which, being translated, signifies 
the manager of the King’s Theatre, appeared in most of the papers. 


We are requested by the Director of the King’s Theatre, Mr. Ayrton, to insert the 
following :—** On the evening of Saturday, the 7th of this month, Madame Pasta 
arrived in London, and on the succeeding Tuesday appeared before the public. The 
rehearsals for La Semiramide immediately commenced, but they proceeded irregularly, 
partly owing to unavoidable difficulties, and partly to causes over which the Director had 
no controul. This Opera was, however, announced for Tuesday the 17th, and a final 
rehearsal called, to take place at hulf past ten on that day. At half past eleven Madame 
Vestris came to the Theatre, sent for the Director into the house-keeper’s room, and 
there repeated, what she had declared by letter the evening before, that she would not 
assist at the rehearsal then going on, nor perform in La Semiramide at night, unless 
Mr. Ebers fulfilled certain promises which he had made. Madame Vestris added, that 
she would go over to the Haymarket Theatre, would there wait one hour, and that if 
Mr. Ebers wished to see her he might send for her. It was then too late to trust to 
the mere chance of Mr. Ebers’s coming to the theatre. A rehearsal on an Opera night 
is an unusual thing; it had been called early, in order to afford the performers time to 
repose before the evening, and any further delay was out of the question. The director, 
therefore, dismissed them all, and immediately determined to give Otello, if possible, 
or Cosi fun tutte, either of which was ready. He apprised Mr. Ebers of this arrange- 
ment, obtained Signor Curioni’s consent to perform once more the part of Jago, and 
discharged the remaining part of his duty by sending to be printed an apology for the 
change of performance, and desiring that bills, announcing the alteration, might be 
immediately posted. Jt is true, that at half-past twelve, Madame Vestris and Mr. 
Ebers had settled the point in question, and that, in consequence, the former offered to 
perform at night, provided she were allowed to omit an air or a duet. But it was then 
too late; every body had left the Theatre long before; the chorus-singers living in 
distant parts of the town were dispersed, and could not be re-assembled ; and to these 
another rehearsal was indispensably necessary. It will hence appear, that the statements 
made in the King’s Theatre on Tuesday and Friday nights were perfectly correct— 
namely, that the change of the Opera arose from the want of a rehearsal ; and that, 
granting Madame Vestris’ claim to have been just, she was not blameable for having 
occasioned the change. 


Thus it appears, that at half-past twelve the performance of another 
opera was determined on, and that the manager, at that time of day, 
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ordered bills announcing the alteration to be posted; it is singular 
enough, however, that no one that we have heard of (and we have in- 
quired of many) had the good fortune to see these bills,—they were 
private bills perhaps, and did not pass the house. 

On the whole, we are very glad that this affair has taken place, we 
are glad that the Opera audience has made a row, we are glad that it 
has been provoked to resist the experiments which have so long been 
made on its assinine quality of exceeding patience, and we are only 
sorry that the blame should for one moment have attached where it was 
not due; the circumstance has only served, however, to raise up friends 
to the party in question. 

In the ballet there is nothing new ; Le Page Inconstant has supers 
seded Cleopatra. For some nights the first part of the ballet was played 
between the acts of the opera, which was a very good arrangement ; but, 
having been found so, it has been discontinued, at least on Tuesday the 
24th, which was the last night on which we visited the theatre, the 
ballet commenced after the Semiramide, at about half-past eleven or 
twelve o’clock. 








REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S SPEECH ON THE CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


Tue London papers, which daily inundate the town with an ocean of 
trash, have entirely neglected to copy from a provincial contemporary 
(the Liverpool Mercury) one of the best speeches which has ever been 
made on this question, concerning which they have published so much. 
Our readers will be indebted to us for rescuing it from oblivion. It is 
remarkably distinguished by the characteristics of its author—genuine 
wit and sound sense. The merit of this writer, the very ablest of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, is, that he is invariably as full of instruction as 
of amusement—his jokes are always bottomed on a serious and useful 
truth. There probably is not an instance on record of a man of wit who 
has so uniformly made his talent subservient to a good purpose. Wits 
are proverbial for their indifference to the consequences of their joke ; 
he, on the contrary, with powers of ridicule of the first order, has never 
been on any other side than that of truth, justice, and benevolence. 
This speech forcibly calls to mind the admirable letters of Peter Plymley, 
by the same author—an immortal little book which advocates the same 
cause in the same delightful style. It was spoken at a meeting of the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of the East Riding of Yorkshire, held at 
the Tiger Inn, at Beverley, for the purpose of adopting a petition against 
the Catholic claims. The meeting was numerously attended by clergy- 
men hostile to the bill. The Rev. Sydney Smith stood alone in his oppo- 
‘ition. He spoke as follows : 

Mr. Archdeacon—It is very disagreeable to me to differ from so many worthy and 
Tespectable clergymen here assembled ; and not only to differ from them, but (I am afraid) 
‘0 stand alone among them. I would much rather vote in majorities, and join in this, 
®t any other political chorus, than stand unassisted and alone as I am now doing. I 
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dislike such meetings for such purposes—I wish I could reconcile it to my conscience to 
stay away from them, and to my temperament to be silent at them; but if they are 
called by others, I deem it right to attend—if I attend, I must say what I think.—If it 
is unwise in us to meet at taverns to discuss political subjects, the fault is not mine, for 
I should never think of calling such a meeting. If the subject is trite which we are to 
discuss, no blame is imputable to me; it is as dull to me to handle such subjects, as it is 
to you to hear them. The customary promise on the threshold of an inn is good 
entertainment for man and horse.—lIf there is any truth in any part of this sentence, at 
the Tiger, at Beverley, our horses at this moment must, certainly, be in a state of much 
greater enjoyment than the masters who rode them. It will be some amusement, 
however, to this meeting, to observe the schism which this question has occasioned in 
my own parish of Londeshorough. My excellent and respectable curate, Mr. Mile. 
stones, alarmed at the effect of the Pope upon the East-Riding, has come here to 
Oppose me, and there he stands, breathing war and vengeance on the Vatican. We 
had some previous conversation on this subject, and in imitation of our superiors, we 
agreed not to make it a Cabinet question.— Mr. Milestones, indeed, with that delicacy 
and propriety which belongs to his character, expressed some scruples upon the pro- 
priety of voting against his rector, but I insisted he should come and vote against me. 
I assured him nothing would give me more pain than to think I had prevented in any 
man the free assertion of honest opinions. That such conduct on his part, instead of 
causing jealousy and animosity between us, could not, and would not fail to increase my 
regard and respect for him. 

I beg leave, Sir, before I proceed on this subject, to state what I mean by Catholic 
Emancipation.—I mean eligibility of Catholics to all civil offices, with the usual 
exceptions introduced into all bills—jealous safeguards for the preservation of the 
Protestant church, and for the regulation of the intercourse with Rome—and, lastly, 
provision for the Catholic clergy. 

I object, Sir, to the law as it stands at present, because it is impolitic, and because it is 
unjust. It is impolitic, because it exposes this country to the greatest danger, in time 
of war. Can you believe, Sir, can any man of the most ordinary turn for observation 
believe, that the monarchs of Europe mean to leave this country in the quiet possession 
of the high station which it at present holds? Is it not obvious that a war is coming on 
between the governments of law and the governments of despotism ?—that the weak 
and tottering race of the Bourbons will (whatever then our wishes may be) be compelled 
to gratify the wounded vanity of the French, by plunging them into a war with 
England ? Already they are pitying the Irish people, as you pity the West Indian 
slaves—already they are opening colleges for the reception of Irish priests. Will they 
wait for your tardy wisdom and reluctant liberality? Is not the present state of 
Ireland a premium upon early invasion? Does it not hold out the most alluring 
invitation to your enemies to begin ?—And if the flag of any hostile power in Europe 
is unfurled in that unhappy country, is there one Irish peasant who will not hasten to 
join it ?—and not only the peasantry, Sir,—the peasantry begin these things, but the 
peasantry do not end them—they are soon joined by an order a little above them,—and 
then, after a trifling success, a still superior class think it worth while to try the risk: 
men are hurried into a rebellion, as the oxen were pulled into the cave of Cacus—tail 
foremost. The mob first, who have nothing to lose but their lives, of which every 
Irishman has nine—then comes the shopkeeper—then the parish priest—then the vicar- 
general—then Dr. Doyle, and lastly, Daniel O’Connell.—But if the French were to 
make the same blunders respecting Ireland as Napoleon committed, if wind and weather 
preserved Ireland for you a second time, stil] all your resources would be crippled by 
watching Ireland. The force employed for this might liberate Spain and Portugal — 
protect India, or accomplish any great purpose of offence or defence. 

War, Sir, seems to be almost as natural a State to mankind as peace—but if you 
could hope to escape war, is there a more powerful receipt for destroying the prosperity 
of any country, than these eternal jealousies and distinctions between the two religions ? 
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What man will carry his industry and his capital into a country where his yard measure 
is a sword, his pounce box a powder flask, and his ledger a return of killed and 
wounded ?—Where a cat will get, there I know a cotton-spinner will penetrate—but let 
these gentlemen wait till a few of their factories have been burnt down, till one or two 
respectable merchants of Manghester have been carded, and till they have seen the Cra- 
vatists hanging the Shanavists in cotton twist. In the present fervor for spinning, Ouran 
Outangs, Sir, would be employed to spin if they could be found in sufficient quantities, 
but miserably will those reasoners be disappointed, who repose upon cotton—not upon 
justice; and who imagine this great question can be put aside, because a few hundred 
Irish spinners are gaining a morsel of bread, by the overflowing industry of the English 
market. 

But what right have you to continue these rules, Sir, these laws of exclusion ? What 
necessity can you show for it? Is the reigning Monarch a concealed Catholic ? Is his 
successor an open one ? Is there a disputed succession ? Is there a Catholic pretender ? 
If some of these circumstances are said to have justified the introduction, and others the 
continuation of these measures, why does not the disappearance of all these circum- 
stances justify the repeal of the restrictions? If you must be unjust; if it is a luxury 
you cannot live without—reserve your injustice for the weak, and not for the strong— 
persecute the Unitarians, muzzle the Ranters, be unjust to a few thousand Sectaries, not 
to six millions—galvanise a frog, don’t galvanise a tiger. 

If you go into a parsonage-house in the country, Mr. Archdeacon, you see sometimes 
a style and fashion of furniture which does very well for us, but which has had its day 
in London. It is seen in London no more ; it is banished to the provinces ; from the 
gentlemen’s houses of the provinces, these pieces of furniture (as soon as they are disco- 
vered to be unfashionable) descend to the farm-houses, then to cottages, then to the 
faggot-heap and the dunghill. As it is with furniture, so it is with arguments. I hear, 
at country meetings, many arguments against the Catholics, which are never heard in 
London ; their London existence in Parliament is over—they are only to be met with in 
the provinces ; and there they are fast hastening down, with clumsy chairs and ill- 
fashioned sofas, to another order of men. But, Sir, as they are not yet gone where I 
am sure they are going, I shall endeavour to point out their defects, and to accelerate 
their descent. 

Many gentlemen, now assembled at the Tiger Inn, at Beverley, believe that the 
Catholics do not keep faith with heretics ; these gentlemen ought to know, that Mr. Pitt 
put this very question to six of the leading Catholic Universities in Europe. He in- 
quired of them whether this tenet did or did not constitute any part of the Catholic faith. 
The question received from these Universities the most decided negative; they denied 
that such doctrine formed any part of the Creed of Catholics, Such doctrine, Sir, is 
denied upon oath, in the bill now pending in Parliament, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand. The denial of such a doctrine, upon oath, is the only means by which a Catholic 
can relieve himself from his present incapacities. If a Catholic, therefore, Sir, will not 
take the oath, he is not relieved, and remains where you wish him to remain ; if he does 
take the oath, you are safe from this peril ; if he has no scruple about oaths, of whas 
consequence is it whether this bill passes, the very object of which is to relieve him from 
oaths ? Iwok at the facts, Sir. Do the Protestant Cantons of Switzerland, living under 
the same state with the Catholic Cantons, complain that no faith is kept with heretics ? 
Do not the Catholics and Protestants in the kingdom of the Netherlands meet in one 
common Parliament ? Could they pursue a common purpose, have common friends and 
common enemies, if there was a shadow of truth in this doctrine imputed to the Catho- 
lies ? The religious affairs of this last kingdom are managed with the strictest impar- 
Uality to both sects ; ten Catholics and ten Protestants (gentlemen need not look so much 
Surprised to hear it), positively meet together, Sir, in the same room. They constitute 
what is called the religious committee for the kingdom of the Netherlands, and so ex- 
tremely desirous ere they of preserving the strictest impartiality, that they have chosen a 
Jew for their secretary. Their conduct has been unimpeachable and unimpeached, the 
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two sects are in peace with each other, and the doctrine, that no faith is kept with here. 
ties, would, I assure you, be very little credited at Amsterdam or the Hague, cities as 
essentially Protestant as the town of Beverley. 

Wretched is our condition, and still more wretched the condition of Ireland, if the 
Catholic does not respect his oath. He serves on grand and petty juries in both 
countries; we trust our lives, our liberties, and our properties, to his conscientious 
reverence of an oath, and yet, when it suits the purposes of party to bring forth this 
argument, we say he has no respect for oaths. The right to a landed estate of 3000/. 
per annum was decided last week, in York, by a jury, the foreman of which was a 
Catholic! Does any human being harbour a thought, that this gentleman, whom we 
all know and respect, would, under any circumstances, have thought more lightly of 
the obligation of an oath, than his Protestant brethren of the box ? We all disbelieve 
these arguments of Mr. A. the Catholic, and of Mr. B. the Catholic, but we believe 
them of Catholics in general ; of the abstract Catholic, of the Catholic of the Tiger Inn, 
at Beverley, the formidable unknown Catholic, that is so apt to haunt our clerical 
meetings. 

I observe that some gentlemen, who argue this question, are very bold about other 
offices, but very jealous least Catholic gentlemen should become justices of the peace. 
If this jealousy is justifiable any where, it is justifiable in Ireland, where some of the 
best and most respectable magistrates are Catholics. 

It is not true that the Roman Catholic religion is what it was ; I meet that assertion 
with a plump denial. The Pope does not dethrone Kings, does not give away king- 
doins, dees not extort money; has given up, in some instances, the nomination of 
Bishops to Catholic Princes; in some, I believe, to Protestant Princes. Protestant 
worship is now carried on at Rome. In the Low Countries, the seat of the Duke of 
Alva’s cruelties, the Catholic tolerates the Protestant, and sits with him in the same 
parliament. The same in Hungary,—the same in France. The first use which even 
the Spanish people made of their ephemeral liberty, was to destroy the Inquisition. It 
was destroyed also by the mob in Portugal. I am so far from thinking the Catholic 
not to be more tolerant than he was, that I am much afraid the English, who gave the 
first lesson of toleration to mankind, will very soon have a great deal to learn from 
their pupils, 

Some men quarrel with the Catholics, because their language was violent in the 
association ; but a groan or two, Sir, after two hundred years of incessant tyranny, 
may surely be forgiven. A few warm phrases to compensate the legal massacre of & 
million of Irishmen are not unworthy of our pardon. All this hardly deserves the 
eternal incapacity of holding civil offices. Then they quarrel with the bible society ; in 
other words, they vindicate that ancient tenet of their church, that the scriptures 
are not to be left to the unguarded judgment of the laity. The objection to Catholics 
is, that they did what Catholics ought to do; and do not many prelates of our own 
church object to the bible society, and contend that the scriptures ought not to be 
circulated without the comment of the prayer-book and the articles ? If they are right, 
the Catholics are not wrong; and if the Catholics are wrong, they err in such good 
company, that we ought to respect their errors. 

Why not pay their clergy ? the Presbyterian clergy in the north of Ireland are paid 
by the state; the Catholic clergy of Canada are provided for; the priests of the His- 
doos are, I believe, in some of their temples paid by the company. You must surely 
admit, that the Catholic religion (the religion of two-thirds of Europe), is better than 
no religion. I do not regret that the Irish are under the dominion of the priests. 1 
am glad that so savage a people, as the lowest orders of the Irish, are under the 
dominion of their priests, for it is a step gained to place such beings under any influ- 
ence, and the clergy are always the first civilizers of mankind. The Irish are deserted 
by their natural aristocracy, and I should wish to make their priesthood respectable in 
their appearance, and easy in their circumstances. A government provision has pro- 
duced the most important changes in the opinions of the Presbyterian clergy of the north 
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of Ireland, and has changed them from Jevellers and jacobins into reasonable men ; 
it would not fail to improve most materially the political opinions of the Catholic 
priests. This cannot, however, be done without the emancipation of the laity. No 
priest would dare to accept a salary from government, unless this preliminary was 
settled. Iam aware that it would give to government a tremendous power in that 
country 3 but I must choose the least of two evils. The great point, as the physicians 
say in some diseases, is to resist the tendency to death. The great object of our day 
is to prevent the loss of Ireland, and the consequent ruin of England ; to obviate the 
tendency to death we will first keep the patient alive, and then dispute about his diet 
and his medicine. 

Suppose a law were passed, that no clergyman who had ever held a living in the 
East Riding, could be made a bishop: many gentlemen here (who have no hopes of 
ever being removed from their parishes), would feel the restriction of the law as a con. 
siderable degradation. We should soon be pointed at as a lower order of clergymen. It 
would not be long before the common people would find some fortunate epithet for us, 
and it would not be long either, before we should observe in our brethren of the 
North and West, an air of superiority, which would aggravate not a little the injustice 
of the privation. Every man feels the insults thrown upon his caste; the insulted 
party falls lower; every body else becomes higher. There are heartburnings and 
recollections. Peace flies from that land. The volume of parliamentary evidence I 
have brought here, is loaded with the testimony of witnesses of all ranks and occu- 
pations, stating to the House of Commons the undoubted effects produced upon the 
lower order of Catholics, by these disqualifying laws, and the lively interest they take 
in their removal. I have seventeen quotations, Sir, from this evidence, and am ready 
to give any gentleman my references ; but I forbear to read them, from compassion to 
my reverend brethren who have trotted many miles to vote against the Pope, and 
who will trot back in the dark, if I attempt to throw additional light upon the 
subject. 

I have also, Sir, a high spirited class of gentlemen to deal with, who will do nothing 
from fear, who admit the danger, but think it disgraceful to act as if they feared it. 
There is a degree of fear, which destroys a man’s faculties, renders him incapable of 
acting, and makes him ridiculous. There is another sort of fear, which enables a man 
to foresee a coming evil, to measure it, to examine his powers of resistance, to balance 
the evil of submission against the evils of opposition or defeat, and if he thinks he must 
be ultimately overpowered, leads him to find a good escape in a good time. I can see 
no possible disgrace in feeling this sort of fear, and in listening to its suggestions. But 
it is mere cant to say, that men will not be actuated by fear in such questions as these. 
Those who pretend not to fear now, would be the first to fear upon the approach of 
danger ; it is always the case with this distant valour. Most of the concessions which 
have been given to the Irish have been given to fear. Ireland would have been lost to 
this country, if the British legislature had not, with all the rapidity and precipitation of 
the truest panic, passed those acts which Ireland did not ask, but demanded in the time 
of her armed association. J should not think a man brave, but mad, who did not fear 
the treasons and rebellions of Ireland in time of war. I should think him not dastardly, 
but consummately wise, who provided against them in time of peace. The Catholic 
question has made a greater progress since the opening of this parliament than I ever 
remember it to have made, and it has made that progress from fear alone. The House 
of Commons were astonished by the union of the Irish Catholics. They saw that 
Catholic Ireland had discovered her strength, and stretched out her limbs, and felt 
manly powers, and called for manly treatment ; and the House of Commons, wisely and 
eee yielded to the innovations of time, and the shifting attitude of human 

I admit the Church, Sir, to be in great danger. I am sure the State is so.also. My 
temedy for these evils is, to enter into an alliance with the Irish people—to conciliate 
the clergy, by giving them pensions—to loyalize the laity, by putting them on a footing 
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with the Protestants. My remedy is the old one, approved of from the beginning of the 
world—to lessen dangers, by increasing friends and appeasing enemies. I think it most 
probable, that under this system of Crown patronage the clergy will be quiet. A 
Catholic layman, who finds all the honours of the State open to him, will not, I think, 
run into treason and rebellion—will not live with a rope about his neck, in order to 
turn our bishops out, and put his own in: he may not, too, be of opinion that the utility 
of his bishop will be four times as great, because his income is four times as large; but 
whether he is or not, he will never endanger his sweet acres (large measure) for such 
questions as these. Anti-Trinitarian Dissenters sit in the House of Commons, whom 
we believe to be condemned to the punishments of another world. There is no limit to 
the introduction of Dissenters into both Houses—Dissenting Lords or Dissenting Com. 
mons. What mischief have Dissenters, for this last century and a half, plotted against 
the Church of England? The Catholic Lord and the Catholic Gentleman (re- 
stored to their fair rights) will never join with levellers and Iconoclasts. You will find 
them defending you hereafter against your Protestant enemies. The crosier in any 
hand, the mitre on any head, are more tolerable in the eyes of a Catholic, than doxolo- 
gical Barebones and tonsured Cromwells. 

We preach to our congregations, Sir, that a tree is known by its fruits. By the 
fruits it produces I will judge your system. What has it done for Ireland? New 
Zealand is emerging—Otaheite is emerging—lIreland is not emerging—she is still veiled 
in darkness—her children, safe under no law, live in the very shadow of death. Has 
your system of exclusion made Ireland rich ? Has it made Ireland loyal? Has it 
made Ireland free? Has it made Ireland happy? How is the wealth of Ireland 
proved? Is it by the naked, idle, suffering savages, who are slumbering on the mud 
floors of their cabins? In what does the loyalty of Ireland consist? Is it in the 
eagerness with which they would range themselves under the hostile banner of any 
invader, for your destruction and for your distress? Is it liberty, when men breathe 
and move among the bayonets of English soldiers ? Is their happiness and their history 
any thing but such a tissue of murders—burnings, hanging, famine, and disease, as 
never existed before in the annals of the world? This is the system which, I am sure, 
with very different intentions, and different views of its effects, you are met this day to 
uphold. These are the dreadful consequences which those laws your petition prays may 
be continued, have produced upon Ireland. From the principles of that system, from 
the cruelty of those laws, I turn, and turn with the homage of my whole heart to that 
memorable proclamation which the Head of our Church—the present Monarch of these 
realms, has lately made to his hereditary dominions of Hanover—That no man should 
be subjected to civil incapacitics, on account of his religious opinions. Sir, there have 
been many memorable things done in this reign.—Hostile armies have been destroyed ; 
fleets have been captured ; formidable combinations have been broken to pieces—lw/ 
this sentiment inthe mouth of a King deserves, more than all glories and victories, the 
notice of that historian who is destined to tell to future ages the deeds of the English 
people. I hope he will lavish upon it every gem which glitters in the cabinet of genius, 
and so uphold it to the world, that it will be remembered when Waterloo is forgotten, 
and when the fall of Paris is blotted out from the memory of man. Great as it is, Sit, 
this is not the only pleasure I have received in these latter days. I have seen, within 
these few weeks, a degree of wisdom in our mercantile law, such superiority to vulgar 
prejudice, views so just and so profound, that it seemed to me asif I were reading the 
works of a speculative economist, rather than the improvements of a practical politician, 
agreed to by a legislative assembly, and upon the eve of being carried into execution, 
for the benefit of a great people. Let who will be their master, I honour and praise 
the ministers who have learnt such a lesson. I rejoice that I have lived to see such a0 
improvement in English affairs —that the stubborn resistance to all improvement—the 
contemptof all scientific reasoning, and the rigid adhesion to every stupid error which 0 
long characterized the proceedings of this country, is fast giving way to better things, 
under better men, placed in better circumstances. I confess it is not without severe 
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pain, that in the midst of all this expansion and improvement, I perceive that in our 
profession we are still calling for the same exclusion—still asking that the same fetters 
may be rivetted on our fellow-creatures—still mistaking what constitutes the weakness 
and misfortune of the church, for that which contributes to its glory, its dignity, and 
its strength. Sir, there are two petitions at this moment in this house, against two of 
the wisest and best measures which ever came into the British Parliament—against the 
impending Corn Law, and against the Catholic Emancipation ; the one bill intended to 
increase the comforts, and the other to allay the bad passionsof man. Sir, I am not in 
a situation of life to do much good, but I will take care that I will not willingly do any 
evil. The wealth of the Riding should not tempt me to petition against either of those 
bills. Withthe Corn bill I have nothing to do at this time. Of the Catholic Emanci-. 
pation bill, I shall say, that it will be the foundation-stone of a lasting religious peace ; 
that it will give to Ireland not all that it wants, but what it most wants, and without 
which no other boon will be of any avail, When this bill passes, it will be a signal to 
all the religious sects of that unhappy country to lay aside their mutual hatred, and to 
livein peace, as equal men should live under equal law. When this bill passes, the 
Orange flag will fall. When this bill passes, the Green flag of the rebel will fall. 
When this bill passes, no other flag will fly in the land of Erin, than that flag which 
blends the Lion with the Harp—that flag which, wherever it does fly, is the sign of 
Freedom and of Joy—the enly banner in Europe which floats over a limited King and a 


free people. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 


A very clever and spirited play, under the title of William Tell, 
from the pen of Mr. Macready’s Knowles, has been produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre with complete success. Those of our readers who have 
seen Virginius will have a tolerable notion of the freedom of the dia- 
logue, and the fashion of the characters; for, unlike as the characters of 
William Tell and Virginius really are, Mr. Knowles appears to have cut 
them out of the same piece of buckram, and to have done all in his 
power towards making them two for a pair. They talk the same kinds 
of poetry; they have the same pathetic affections for their children ; 
they are both outrageous epicures in liberty, and they are both made to 
fit Macready. The repetition is, however, bette than repetitions 
usually are. 

The name of Tell, and the incidents connected with that name, are 
too well known to render it necessary for us to detail the plot of the 
present play. It is the mere progress of the arrow through three acts 
until it strikes the apple in the fourth. And in the fifth, oppression is 
hit in the bull’s-eye. The tyranny of the Austrians, the love of the 
wountains, the praise of bows and arrows, and the vehement adoration of 
liberty, fill up every scene; and our readers have but to arrange these 
skilfully to understand the play. 

Macready acted with inimitable freedom and spirit. He looked Wil- 
liam Tell to the very core. His eye seemed capable of willing the 
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with the Protestants. My remedy is the old one, approved of from the beginning of the 
world—to lessen dangers, by increasing friends and appeasing enemies. I think it most 
probable, that under this system of Crown patronage the clergy will be quiet. A 
Catholic layman, who finds all the honours of the State open to him, will not, I think, 
run into treason and rebellion—will not live with a rope about his neck, in order to 
turn our bishops out, and put his own in: he may not, too, be of opinion that the utility 
of his bishop will be four times as great, because his income is four times as large; but 
whether he is or not, he will never endanger his sweet acres (large measure) for such 
questions as these. Anti-Trinitarian Dissenters sit in the House of Commons, whom 
we believe to be condemned to the punishments of another world. There is no limit to 
the introduction of Dissenters into both Houses—Dissenting Lords or Dissenting Com. 
mons. What mischief have Dissenters, for this last century and a half, plotted against 
the Church of England? The Catholic Lord and the Catholic Gentleman (re- 
stored to their fair rights) will never join with levellers and Iconoclasts. You will find 
them defending you hereafter against your Protestant enemies. The crosier in any 
hand, the mitre on any head, are more tolerable in the eyes of a Catholic, than doxolo- 
gical Barebones and tonsured Cromwells. 

We preach to our congregations, Sir, that a tree is known by its fruits. By the 
fruits it produces I will judge your system. What has it done for Ireland? New 
Zealand is emerging—Otaheite is emerging—lIreland is not emerging—she is still veiled 
in darkness—her children, safe under no law, live in the very shadow of death. Has 
your system of exclusion made Ireland rich ? Has it made Ireland loyal? Has it 
made Ireland free? Has it made Ireland happy? How is the wealth of Ireland 
proved? Is it by the naked, idle, suffering savages, who are slumbering on the mud 
floors of their cabins? In what does the loyalty of Ireland consist? Is it in the 
eagerness with which they would range themselves under the hostile banner of any 
invader, for your destruction and for your distress? Is it liberty, when men breathe 
and move ainong the bayonets of English soldiers ? Is their happiness and their history 
any thing but such a tissue of murders—burnings, hanging, famine, and disease, as 
never existed before in the annals of the world? This is the system which, I am sure, 
with very different intentions, and different views of its effects, you are met this day to 
upholi. These are the dreadful consequences which those laws your petition prays may 
be continued, have produced upon Ireland. From the principles of that system, from 
the cruelty of those laws, I turn, and turn with the homage of my whole heart to that 
memorable proclamation which the Head of our Church—the present Monarch of these 
realms, has lately made to his hereditary dominions of Hanover—That no man should 
be subjected to civil incapacitics, on account of his religious opinions. Sir, there have 
been many memorable things done in this reign.— Hostile armies have been destroyed ; 
fleets have been captured ; formidable combinations have been broken to pieces—lwl 
this sentiment inthe mouth of a King deserves, more than all glories and victories, the 
notice of that historian who is destined to tell to future ages the deeds of the English 
people. I hope he will lavish upon it every gem which glitters in the cabinet of genius, 
and so uphold it to the world, that it will be remembered when Waterloo is forgotten, 
and when the fall of Paris is blotted out from the memory of man. Great as it is, Sit, 
this is not the only pleasure I have received in these latter days. I have seen, within 
these few weeks, a degree of wisdom in our mercantile law, such superiority to vulgar 
prejudice, views so just and so profound, that it seemed to me asif I were reading the 
works of a speculative economist, rather than the improvements of a practical politician, 
agreed to by a legislative assembly, and upon the eve of being carried into execution, 
for the benefit of a great people. Let who will be their master, I honour and praise 
the ministers who have learnt such a lesson. I rejoice that I have lived to see such an 
improvement in English affairs —that the stubborn resistance to all improvement—the 
contemptof all scientific reasoning, and the rigid adhesion to every stupid error which 80 
long characterized the proceedings of this country, is fast giving way to better things, 
under better men, placed in better circumstances. I confess it is not without severe 
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pain, that in the midst of all this expansion and improvement, I perceive that in our 
profession we are still calling for the same exclusion—still asking that the same fetters 
may be rivetted on our fellow-creatures—still mistaking what constitutes the weakness 
and misfortune of the church, for that which contributes to its glory, its dignity, and 
its strength. Sir, there are two petitions at this moment in this house, against two of 
the wisest and best measures which ever came into the British Parliament—against the 
impending Corn Law, and against the Catholic Emancipation ; the one bill intended to 
increase the comforts, and the other to allay the bad passionsof man. Sir, I am not in 
a situation of life to do much good, but I will take care that I will not willingly do any 
evil. The wealth of the Riding should not tempt me to petition against either of those 
bills. With the Corn bill I have nothing to do at this time. Of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation bill, I shall say, that it will be the foundation-stone of a lasting religious peace ; 
that it will give to Ireland not all that it wants, but what it most wants, and without 
which no other boon will be of any avail. When this bill passes, it will be a signal to 
all the religious sects of that unhappy country to lay aside their mutual hatred, and to 
livein peace, as equal men should live under equal law. When this bill passes, the 
Orange flag will fall. When this bill passes, the Green flag of the rebel will fall. 
When this bill passes, no other flag will fly in the land of Erin, than that flag which 
blends the Lion with the Harp—that flag which, wherever it does fly, is the sign of 
Freedom and of Joy—the only banner in Europe which floats over a limited King and a 


free people. 
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A very clever and spirited play, under the title of William Tell, 
from the pen of Mr. Macready’s Knowles, has been produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre with complete success. Those of our readers who have 
seen Virginius will have a tolerable notion of the freedom of the dia- 
logue, and the fashion of the characters; for, unlike as the characters of 
William Tell and Virginius really are, Mr. Knowles appears to have cut 
them out of the same piece of buckram, and to have done all in his 
power towards making them two for a pair. They talk the same kinds 
of poetry; they have the same pathetic affections for their children ; 
they are both outrageous epicures in liberty, and they are both made to 
fit Macready. The repetition is, however, better than repetitions 
usually are. 

The name of Tell, and the incidents connected with that name, are 
too well known to render it necessary for us to detail the plot of the 
present play. It is the mere progress of the arrow through three acts 
until it strikes the apple in the fourth. And in the fifth, oppression is 
hit in the bull’s-eye. The tyranny of the Austrians, the love of the 
nountains, the praise of bows and arrows, and the vehement adoration of 
liberty, fill up every scene; and our readers have but to arrange these 
skilfully to understand the play. 

Macready acted with inimitable freedom and spirit. He looked Wil- 
liam Tell to the very core. His eye seemed capable of willing the 
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course of the arrow, and his arm and frame promised the nerve for the 
mighty task. He had fewer of those abrupt starts of voice and action 
which he has latterly abandoned himself to, than usual ; and, we must 
say, that we have seen few performances so vigorous, so pathetic, so 
manly, so noble as Macready’s William Tell. 

Little Clara Fisher, for she is little beyond her years, was an admirable 
child to such a father. And Mrs. Bunn made a very stately Mrs. Tell. 
She has a figure for a bouncing heroic mountain matron. All the other 
performers, and we had our share, were orderly and cold as a company 
of privates in the Coldstream: with the exception of little Knight (as 
he facetiously calls himself) and he was most offensively lively. 

This play ought to have a run, and it ought to be profitable to actor, 
manager, and author; but so capricious is the public in its patronage, 
and so much has its taste been Germanized of late, that we should 
never be surprised if some racketty melodrama or gaudy opera were to 
banish it from the boards at a night’s notice, or expose it to empty 
benches or the free list. There are several defects in the writing and 
arranging of this play, which might have easily been avoided, or as 
easily corrected ; but they are scarcely worth noticing, and perhaps the 
author may have even amended them by thistime. Tell talks too much 
of liberty to make the word commonly effective with the audience after 
the first act ; and the language of Tell, and the rest, is, throughout, too 
broken and antithetic. It sounds like blank verse troubled with stut- 
tering. In the scene where the pippin is hit, and which is, of course, 
intended to be the most effective in the play, the interest is too protracted. 
Tell is twice interrupted after having taken his aim, and the audience 
feel as they would if the rope had broken at an execution, and are over- 
strained in their agony. ‘Tell should take but one aim, and loose the 
arrow. These, however, are small objections, and we have none other to 
urge. 

The play was printed before it was performed, and was dedicated to 
General Mina in the following words. 

DEDICATION 
TO GENERAL MINA. 
ILLUSTRIOUS MAN, 
TO YOU I DEDICATE THE PLAY 
OF 
WILLIAM TELL. 
WHO WILL DEMAND MY REASONS? 


Glasgow, May 6, 1825. James Suermpan_Know es! 


Another German Wonder under the name of Faustus has been got 
up at great expence, and promises to repay the manager out of the 
pockets of the public. It isa sort of magic pantomime, in which Faustus 
acts the fiendish harlequin ; his schoolfellow, Wagner, the clown, and 
a girl of Venice, Adine, Columbine. The devil is the magician—and 
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the usual allowance of tricks and transformation, lead to a final scene 
of fire and furies, in which vice is gloriously punished. Faustus leagues 
with the devil very early in the piece, and is taken at a word to the 
carnival at Venice, whence he carries away Miss Stephens to a wood ; 
she prays to be delivered from her amorous enemies, and away go the 
devil and Faustus like lightning. Virtue, however, is weak, and we 
hear that hers afterwards gives way. Faustus then re-falls in love, and 
is carried to Milan, where he conjures off another young lady from her 
father, and kills the King, whose likeness and crown the devil permits 
him to wear. Finally, the devil gets tired, and Miss Stephens, witless 
and in white, rushes in,—exposes Faustus to the deceived court, and he 
and the devil go to the regions below in great triumph. 

The scenery of this Pantomime is magnificent, and the tricks are 
miraculously contrived and executed ; particularly the vanishments. But 
as to the dialogue, although written by the pens of Mr. Soane and Mr. 
Terry, we never heard any thing half so poverty-stricken. The serious 
parts would disgrace the worst writers for Newman and Co. of Leaden- 
hall-street, and the comic scenes are about such as Tom Dibdin would 
write in his sleep. 

Wallack, as Faustus, reminded us of his Frankenstein—and his dress 
was somewhat similar. Terry played the devil capitally—he Nicked the 
part exactly. Miss Stephens and Miss Povey sung some indifferent 
airs very sweetly, and Harley raised a laugh out of nothing, at which 
he is very handy. Without the pencil and the genius of Marinari and 
Stanfield—the sublimities of Mr. Soane and the iron fun of Mr. Terry 
would go to Mephistophiles ! 

At the Haymarket, a light little French piece, called Tribulation, 
from the pen of Mr. Poole, has given great satisfaction, and afforded Mr. 
Dowton the opportunity of giving some excellent acting. 

Nothing has been talked of this month behind the scenes except Mr. 
Elliston’s young Fry, which according to the Police Report is a very 
promising little thing. The manager should not be so very engaging. 
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REPORT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue Easter recess has, in some degree, abridged our Parliamentary Report for this 
month ; still, however, in the House of Commons especially, some important business 
has been transacted. We endeavour to give our abstract, rather in the order of prece- 
dence, than according to the comparative value of the measures. In the Committee of 
Supply, where a grant of 160,0007. was moved to defray the expense of civil contin- 
gencies, Mr. Hume objected strongly to our diplomatic expenditure, amounting now to 
300, 0000. a year ; for this year, including the cost of our Consuls to the South Ame- 
rican States, the expenditure would amount to 400,000/. The remedy which he pro- 
posed, would be the withdrawing our residents from the courts of the petty German 
Sovereigns. This was opposed by Mr. Canning, on the ground that it would lessen the 
independence of the minor states of Europe ; and so strict were government on the sube 
ject of economy in their legations, that the remuneration was rather below than above a 
fair estimate. On the proposal of a grant of 1,034/. to the Dean and Chapter of St, 
Paul's, to repair and cleanse the monuments, Mr. Hume also most justly remarked 
upon the sordid practice of making the public pay for that which at a great expence 
they had erected ; it was a scandal on the part of a body of men who were literally 
wallowing in wealth. Several other members joined in reprobating this base avarice, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, while he regretted that the Treasury had 
not power to examine into the subject, reprobated strongly this extortion from the public. 
We hope the reverend janitors will take the hint, and abolish a practice justly reproach. 
ful to us in the eyes of foreigners, and inflicting upon our own citizens a very unjust 
taxation. If not, Parliament should compel them to ‘ cleanse and repair’? the monu- 
ments from which they derive so exorbitant and unseemly an income. 

Mr. Peel has carried a Bill through the Commons, raising the salaries of the police 
magistrates from 6007. to 800/. a year. 

In the Committee of Supply, the state of the Custom House having been adverted to, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that the long room had given way in conse- 
quence of the breach of contract of the builder, and that means would be taken to re. 
cover the expenditure caused by his neglect. 

The great question of the Corn Laws’ System is likely to come again before parlia- 
‘went, some intimation having been given, on the presentation of a petition by Mr. Cur- 
wen, that a revision of those laws was become necessary. Recollecting, as we do, 
the intense and feverish anxiety which the last discussion on this subject occasioned, we 
hope some final measure may be now adopted, which will set the public mind at rest 
altogether, 

Mr. R. Martin has again introduced his bill, which was unsuccessful last Session, to 
enable prisoners accused of felonies to have the aid of an address from counsel to the 
jury, as in the case of misdemeanours. It is not very easy, indeed, to see why there 
should be any difference, except upon the anomalous principle that men whose lives are 
at stake should be allowed less means of defence than those whose personal liberty alone 
isat hazard! The same gentleman has given notice of a bill to raise the salaries of the 
Judges. At present, these high officers are certainly not commensurately paid—every 
thing should be done to render the judicial character as independent as possible. We 
observe that in France the public judicial functionaries advance a claim to promotion, on 
the ground of the number of convictions which they have procured ! 

The grand stand against the Catholic Relief Bill in the House of Commons having 
been announced by Mr, Peel for the second reading, an animated debate took place, 
when there appeared, for the measure, 268, against it, 241—leaving a majority of 27. 
The third reading, however, produced another debate, and another division—the num- 
bers being, for it, 248, against it, 227—majority 21. We are minute in stating the 
numbers, as the fulness of the house on both occasions gives a greater importance to the 
divisions, The only new feature in the latter debates was the change of opinion in Mr. 
Brownlow, Col, Forde, and Lord Valletort, in favour of the measure. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed an advance in the salaries of the Judges 
of the different law courts, and the abolition of all fees payable to them. The proposal 
was grounded on the inadequacy of their present incomes to repay their trouble, or sup- 
port their dignity, and on the necessity of rendering the judicial seat an object to men in 
high professional practice at the bar. By the scale finally agreed to, the salaries are, 
Chief Justice, 10,0002. a year; Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 8000/.; Master of 
the Rolls, 7000/.; Chief Baron, 7000/. ; Vice Chancellor, 6000/.; Puisne Judges, 
5,500/. each, with a retiring salary of 2,800/. A motion of Mr. Brougham’'s to exclude 
the Puisne Judges from promotion to the chief seats, was negatived, by a majority of 
112 to 29. 

The state of the Combination Laws has been referred to a committee. 

On a petition against the Equitable Loan Bill having been presented, Lord Liverpool 
remarked on the extent of the speculations already afloat, and the risk which the specu- 
lators incurred, as in case of any change from peace to war, Ministers were determined 
to listen to no clamours for relief. The Chancellor concurred in this, declaring, that 
though he found a difficulty in introducing any direct law upon the subject, still he 
thought those speculators very ill advised who so carelessly embarked their capital. 

A very important proposition has been, on the motion of Mr. Wallace, agreed to by 
the House of Commons: Its object, as stated by the Hon. mover is, “ to withdraw 
every medium of circulation, and to ‘substitute one uniform currency throughout the 
Empire.” 

The new Game Bill has been thrown out in the House of Lords by a majority 
of 15. 

The principal business, however, in the Upper House, and by far the most impor- 
tant, related to the Catholic Relief Bill. Previous to the grand discussion, a petition 
from the Dean and Chapter of St. George’s, Westminster, was presented by the Duke 
of York ; on which occasion his Royal Highness expressed himself in the most decided 
manner against the Roman Catholic claims. The chief grounds of hostility, as stated 
by him were, the consequent interference of the Catholics in the affairs of our Church, 
and the bar interposed by the Coronation oath. The Royal Duke concluded with the 
following emphatic and remarkable declaration: ‘“* I have been brought up from my 
earliest years in these principles ; and from the time when I began to reason for myself, 
T have entertained them from conviction, and in every situation in which I may be 
placed, I will maintain them, so help me God.’ On the 10th of May, after the presenta- 
tion of a vast number of petitions both for and against the bill, Lord Donoughmore 
moved that it be read a second time. The debate lasted till half past five in the morn- 
ing, and was chiefly remarkable for a very able speech against the measure by Doctor 
Bloomfield, the new Bishop of Chester. Lord Liverpool's opposition was even more 
marked than usual, a circumstance the more remarkable, as a report had gone abroad 
that the evidence on the state of Ireland before the Lord’s committee had much miti- 
gated his Lordships’s prejudices. On the division there appeared ;—for the second 
reading—Contents 84—Proxies 46—130 ;—against it—Not Contents 113—Proxies 65 
—majority 48. The opponents of the measure have since the last division obtained 
in the Upper House an accession of 9. Immediately on the rejection of the measure, 
the Dukes of Sussex and Devonshire, with several other Peers, entered their 
protest upon the Journals. 

The Duke of Northumberland, our Ambassador Extraordinary “t the Coronation of 
Charles X. has arrived at Paris. It was remarked, that on his landing at Calais, there 
was not even a gun fired in his honour, although the French authorities had been ap- 
prized beforehand. On his arrival at Paris, however, he was received in the most fiat- 
tering manner by the King, who took occasion, in reply to the Duke's intended 
address, to express his gratitude to the King of England, for the way in which he had 
been treated in England ‘‘ during his misfortunes.” The Duke's address was a Jame 
piece of business. The magnificence of his Grace is, however, much more the 
theme of wonder with the Parisians than his eloquence. Even in that metropolis of show. 
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he outshines all ‘with which they had been previously acquainted. No doubt, however, 
by-and-bye, we shall have details enough—the French could not omit such an Opportu- 
nity. The Duke has munificently declined all pecuniary assistance from the govern- 
ment, who, in token of his disinterestedness, have presented him with a sword, value 
10,0007, While upon this subject, we must not omit a piece of strange foolery attri- 
buted to Charles X. When he heard that the Duke was appointed—** I hope,’’ said 
Charles, ** he will not forget how I received him when I was in London! !” 

The following has been published as a correct statement of the number of ships which 
entered the port of London during the year 1824. From Russia, 364 British, 42 
Foreign ; from Sweden, 32 British, 112 Foreign ; Norway, 3 British, 103 Foreign ; 
Denmark, 15 British, 10 Foreign ; Germany, 176 British, 199 Foreign ; Belgium, 
374 British, 501 Foreign. 

A proposal has been circulated for the establishment of a University near the metro- 
polis, by which many, who are now unable, may attain the advantages of such an edu. 
cation. Cambridge University, at present, has upon its books 4700; Oxford, 4660 
students. 

No less a sum than 500,000/. is said to have been expended upon the law proceedings 
consequent upon the numerous speculations, during the present Session of Parliament. 

A gentleman of the name of Savary, who had been lately convicted of forgery at 
Bristol, has had his sentence commuted to transportation for life. He pleaded guilty. 
We hope this may be the forerunner of a more humane consideration of this offenee 
than has hitherto been given to it. Surely, as in other crimes, the shades of guilt must 
vary considerably. 

In the county of Derby, it is stated, that there is not a single clergyman in the Com- 
mission of the Peace. So much the better both for the church and the county. 

A single acre of ground, at Brighton, was lately sold by auction at the price of 8,5007. 
Twenty-five years ago its cost was 5] 22. 

The tax on port wine, in 1800, at 407. a ton, produced 224,000/. ; in 1824, at 901. 
per ton, 100,0002 making an actual loss to the revenue, by the increased duty, of 
124.0002, 
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Mr. Wuirork’s motion, so long the subject of such intense expectation through- 
out the kingdom, has brought on a discussion, which (if any thing can) must open the 
eyes of the Landed Interest to the necessities of the country, and the intentions of 
(overnment, with respect to the future provisions relative to the trade in Corn. The 
persons composing that interest, to whom it has been the custom to defer, will now 
probably find that commerce and manufactures have risen in importance above them. 
(< is not alone with increased numbers that the augmentation of consequence has grown, 
ut also far more rapidly from the accumulation of capital, and the march of scientific 
power, from credit, industry, and enterprize ; all which combined, have as much given 
birth to numbers, as they have been derived from them, so reciprocal lias been the impulse. 
by their united operation, there can now be little question but the commercial order will 
“Xperience all that legislation can do for them and their pursuits. These facts have an 
numate connexion with the subject which it is our provitice to examine ; for if 2 
“omestic Agriculture has advanced during war with an incalculable acceleration, ‘in 
-— it is likely to’be stayed, owing to the inevitable necessity that appears t0 éxist for 
‘pening the trade-in Gorn'to the world at Iarge. ‘To this necessity, the sippért of Free 


Trade, on, in other words, the endéavour to obtain every thing at the cheapest market,’ 


‘nfettered by duties and restrictions; is now superadded. 
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The principle adopted by the Government now, clearly is to bring the price of sub. 
sistence in this country to as near a level as possible with the price of subsistence 
abroad ; by which means, the manufacturing and commercial talent and capability of 
England (comprehending all the facilities afforded by capital,. credit,. coals, and 
machinery) will have their full effect in the markets of the world, of which England 
must, by this simple expedient, become the arbiter. This, we say, is the principle, the 
main spring of the policy of administration as developed in the late debates. 

Mr. Huskisson has been accused of wilful obscurity in the statement of his intentions. 
He drew down upon himself the same charge, we remember, by the report of the 
Committee of 1821, of which he was said to be the author. In truth, the analogy 
between this report and the late speech of the Rt. Hon. Gentleman is so complete, that 
had he read the former, instead of delivering the latter, the effect would have been 
nearly the same. The charge of obscurity proceeds also nearly from the same cause 
now as then, Mr. Huskisson in 1821, as now, proposed to do no more than give a 
broad outline of the general policy of the Government, postponing the detail until the 
time should arrive to submit the definitive measures to Parliament. Government in 
1821 wished to avoid arousing the vengeance of the Agriculturists. They still wish to 
evade their opposition ; while the state of the foreign exchanges, and the known attrac- 
tion of gold to the Continent, compels them, at the same time, to postpone any specific 
measures that might increase the exportation of the precious metal. This danger has 
been in this instance the preventive against an immediate disclosure of the specific 
measures ultimately to be carried into effect. In the meanwhile the freeing the bonded 
wheat, and the admission of wheat from Canada at a low duty, will abate the wants of 
the market, reduce the price, preclude the opening of the ports, and pave the way 
for ulterior operations. Thus the price will be lowered, and the consumer relieved, 
whilst the capital set fast in bonded corn will be released, and the farmer will be made 
to understand somewhat more clearly the final designs of Ministers, who will thus con- 
ciliate the merchant, and in some degree appease the claims of the farmer, while the 
community will be benefitted by reduced prices. Such we conceive to be the intentions 
and the proximate results of these intentions of the Government. 

The more distant effects may be gathered, not less clearly, from Mr. Huskisson’s 
speech. One of those effects we have already described to be, to bring the price of 
subsistence as nearly as possible to a level with the continential price. It is also s 
subordinate object to prevent fluctuation and the pernicious influence of an occasional 
larger demand, and an occasional immense importation upon the currency. If the 
price can be kept tolerably steady, the profits of farming will be easily ascertained, and 
agriculture will become a trade, not a hazardous speculation as it has been during the 
last nine or ten years. Nothing could be more pointed than the animadversions of 
Mr. H. upon the assertion of Mr. Gooch, (the member for Suffolk, and the Chairman 
of the Committee of 1821, and who, by the way, ceded the preparation of the draft of 
the report to Mr. Huskisson) that the present system “* worked well.” So momentous 
indeed to the landed interest, and to the tenantry in particular, do we consider this 
part of the speech (as including the proofs of our opinions) that we shall quote the 
sentences entire. , 

‘‘ He (Mr. Huskisson) had always understood that the great desideratum in this 
important question was to provide for a steadiness of price, and to guard against any 
excessive fluctuations in it from the vicissitudes of trade. How did the present law 
provide for these ends? By limiting the markets from which we drew our supplies—by 
destroying the vent which we should otherwise have for our produce whenever we wer’ 
blessed with a superabundant harvest—and by exposing us to an alternate fluctuation of 
high and low prices. To say of a system which affected the price of labour and the 
comforts of the labourer, and which cramped the resources not only of the manufacturer, 
but also of the farmer himself—to say of such a system that it worked well was * 
completely refuted by the report of 1821, that he was surprised any man should be 
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bold enough to make such an assertion. What did they think of the working well in 
1822, when corn was as low as 38s. per quarter—when gentlemen came down to the 
house nightly to talk of a national bankruptcy, and to propose the most extraordinary 
changes in the currency? At the present moment it might work well; but had the 
country gentlemen forgotten their own misfortunes, their former predictions of ruin to 
the country, nay, their own repeated requests, that this system which now worked so 
well, should be instantly altered? In two years the price of corn had varied from 
112s. to 38s, per quarter. “Such a fluctuation in price deprived the business of the 
farmer of all security, and converted it into a business of mere gambling. The bubbles 
in the shares of mines could not produce more gambling than that to which such 
fluctuation must necessarily lead. The man who engaged in a long lease, could not at 
present be aware of the conditions upon which he was taking it, or of the results which 
it might produce upon his family arrangements.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Huskisson’s declaration, that he had reason to believe the 
supply of English wheat on hand was equal to the consumption before harvest—in spite 
of the measures for realising the bonded and admitted Canadian wheat, there is a 
belief amongst the farmers that corn must rise in price. The most momentous point 
for the country is that the farmer should not be thus deluded; but that he should 
perceive that his security lies in the formation of such contracts as may ensure his 
remuneration, even if the price comes down. Rents must fall, and tithes must fall. 
This doctrine will not be agreeable either to the land-owner or to the clergyman, but 
they will suffer little comparatively, as they will find their compensation in the general 
diminution of the price of things. But if the tenant be made the victim of delusion, 
his capital once lost, all is lost for him ; and his is the operative capital of agriculture. 
To guard him, therefore, as far as in us lies at all points, we shall notice some errors or 
omissions which appear upon the face of the debates in Parliament. It is highly 
desirable that neither owners nor occupiers should be deceived. 

Among the circumstances which have been but little attended to either by the 
Parliament or by the public, is the true value of land. The period of 1793 cannot be 
returned to as a standard, not only because the then proprietors entertain the same 
opinions regarding the value of land, as those who have become so during the high war 
prices and a paper currency; but because the amount of their national debt bore not 
the slightest proportion to the present. The amount of this debt, conjoined with the 
difference between the price of wheat during war and peace, together with the alteration 
that has taken place in the currency, render it impossible that the period of 1793 should 
be taken as a standard, and make it equally difficult to fix upon any particular standard, 

If the value of landed property be estimated by a just stand, the proprietors who 
purchased at the period of high prices will, no doubt, consider themselves to be most 
seriously injured, since they would of necessity be obliged to be satisfied with the 
remuneration they have obtained during the time of high prices. But however such a 
standard would appear to bear hard upon individuals, they must learn to form an 
estimate founded upon a basis that is likely to be more real as well as permanent. The 
operation of war must have had considerable influence upon the fluctuations of the 
markets, by creating an artificial demand to a very considerable extent, as well as by 
the quantity of foreign corn imported into this country. It is a well ascertained fact, 
that the produce of foreign countries has been very much governed by the opening or 
shutting of the English market ; and it is no less well known that, even up to so late a 
period as the year 1816, the foreign growers left large tracts of land uncultivated, 
merely because this country at that period was closed against them ; if such be the 
“ase, a supply will be created by any laws which may open tlie ports generally, even 
though a duty be imposed. ‘This will raise a large number of agriculturists abroad, 
‘nd, by enlarging the supply, will lessen the belief of any considerable increase in the 
nee of the foreign market. The high price during the war was not caused by the 
demands of Great Britain alone: but re. consequence of that war which ravaged 
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the continental kingdoms, laying waste much of the land productive of grain, and 
annihilating a vast portion of the productive population of each kingdom. These are 
the causes which operated to raise the price. Peace, on the contrary, is accompanied 
by none of these circumstances. Population increases, production goes on with accele- 
rated rapidity if there be a reciprocal demand, and most of the causes of diminution 
during war vanish. The merchant takes corn in barter for manufactures. His 
object will be the entire profits of his venture, and he will be induced to sell his corn 
at prime cost, if he draws a profit for ship freight and his cargo outwards; while at 
the same time he will force the sale of manufactures to a considerable extent. The 
surplus produce of America will also aid the depression to a certain degree, These 
circumstances will no doubt check, to a certain extent, the agriculture of the country: 
and with the addition of the vast and increasing facilities of conveyance, which mecha 
nical skill and power is daily offering, will permit that rise in the price of the produce 
of the soil abroad which has been anticipated in Parliament. We earnestly hope 
these facts will not be overlooked ; but that the farmer will seck his safety where alone it 
can be found—in provident contracts with his landlord and with the clergyman. 

Speaking generally, the spring may perhaps be said to have been very propitious ; 
but it always will occur, that the reports from some of the counties are the language of 
complaint, while others are most satisfactory. ‘The wheats now begin to look exceedingly 
well, although at one period their appearance was rather sickly and yellow; and if the 
present weather should continue, and the wind get round to the warm quarter, the 
present probability of most abundant crops will be fulfilled. The Barleys do not how- 
ever look so promising ; but a few warm showers will very much mend their appearance. 
Cirass is likely to be most abundant, and the meadows and pastures are covered with a 
delightful verdure. The Bean crops are in some places rather thin, and present a 
shrivelled appearance, owing to the cold winds. Peas are however getting forward 
boldly. At the fairs, Horses have sold very high, in consequence of the continental 
demand; and meat still continues at a very advanced price. The average arrivals 
during the month have been, of Wheat, 9113; Barley, 5269; Oats, 21330; 
Flour, 8289; and the average price of the week ending May 7, was for Wheat, 68s. 6¢.; 
Barley, 36s. 3d. ; Oats, 24s, dd. 

In the Hop market there has not been much doing in the provincial towns, although 
there has been some business done in the Borough. The bines have grown very much 
lately, and look healthy. The flies have appeared ; but in so small numbers as not to 
do much injury. There is very little alteration in the price of Beasts, which still fetch 
good prices. Sheep are however rather advanced. Beef sells at 5s. 2d. and Mutton 
at Ss, 8d. per stone. 








COMMERCE, 
City, May 24. 

The British markets at present exhibit a spectacle the very reverse of that which 
they displayed a few weeks since. During the last month, almost every species of im- 
ported merchandize has been sinking in price. Coffee, spices, drugs, saltpetre, dye- 
woods, and other articles, formerly the objects of greedy speculation, are offering at 
very considerable loss. Nutmegs, which were bought with avidity not long since at 
11s. to 12s. per Ib. are now selling at considerably less than half those prices. It is 
worthy of remark, that those articles which were run up to exorbitant prices, without 
attention to the stock on hand and the ratio of consumption, are most affected by the 
reaction, and are now depressed in a disproportionate degree ; whereas those articles 
respecting which the speculations were better based, have not much deteriorated in 
value, and are likely to maintain their prices. 

It does not appear from the printed statements of the course of exchange, that the 
large transfers of goods from abroad to this country have maleriaily influenced our 
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money transactions with other nations, It is therefore to be inferred, that the shipments 
of goods from the ports of the Continent to England were mostly speculations, consigned 
ty commission agents, and not real transactions, either as returns for other goods, remit- 
tances of balances, or executions of bond fide orders. 

Cotton.—The sales of this article have not been so extensive as during last month, 
in the concluding week of which, no less than 80,000 bales (an unprecedented quantity) 
were disposed of in London, at increased prices, The sales are, perhaps, smaller than 
they should be, owing to an unwillingness on the part of holders to concede as to price. 


There is still a good deal of business doing, and the deliveries are large, especially of 
East India cotton. The quantity cleared from the India warehouses since the Ist of 


January, amounts to nearly four times that of the corresponding period last year. 'The 
sales last week amounted only to 2000 bags ; the public sales this week will furnish a 
good criterion of prices, and they are consequently looked forward to with much im- 
patience. 

The stock of cotton is as follows:—In London, (to May 21) East India, 81,336 
bales ; of other sorts, 7890 bales, and 17,274 cwt. In Liverpool, (to May 14) East 
India, 2999 ewt.; of other sorts, 13,116 cwt. 

Sugar.—The demand for this commodity continues to be lively : sales are con- 
siderable, and prices advancing. Refiners and grocers are the principal purchasers ; 
and as the stock is low, the prices may still advance, unless they should be checked by 
the arrival of supplies. The market has been improving during the last week, and a 
very great anxiety to purchase has been manifested. On account of the holidays no 
Muscovades were shown to-day ; but on Friday nearly all on show were taken, at an 
advance of 6d. to 1s, per cwt. 

Refined sugars are scarce, especially low lumps, and contracts to supply in two or 
three weeks have been entered into ; none were offered below 85s. per cwt, Even 
foreign sugars are sought after at an advance. Siamese and Mauritius sugars are in 
demand; but as an advance is required upon all sorts of East India sugars, buyers at 
present demur. 

The importations into London and Liverpool of sugar from the British Plantations, 
since January 1, are still deficient, being 2000 casks less than during the corresponding 
period of 1824, and 1300 less than that in 1323. The advanced prices of last month 
occasioned the grocers to curtail their purchases ; notwithstanding which, the deliveries 
are only 300 casks less than in the same period last year, but 9800 less than in 1825. 
The imports into Bristol and Glasgow have been 7600 casks, or 13,000 less than last 
year ; and the stock at those two ports is 3900 casks, or 700 less than 1824. The 
stocks in the Continental markets are considered to be low, although in Great Britain 
the stock in first hands is 3000 casks more than in 1824. ‘The stock in London to the 
2Ist of May was as follows :—East India, 34,156 bags, and 4607 ewt.; British 
Plantation, 133,867 ewt. and 970 casks ; Foreign, 49,578 cwt. The stock in Liver- 
pool to the 14th of May was—East India, 737 cwt.; British Plantation, 91,074 cwt. ; 
Foreign, 6143 owt. 

Coffee-—The market for this commodity is extremely heavy. Holders calculated 
“pon improvement ; but the public sales have gone off at reduced prices. It is ex- 
pected that the reduction will attract foreign orders ; but it is well known that the stock 
of coffee abroad is large, especially in Holland, where large importations have arrived 
rom Java. 

Great Britain has received a supply of coffee nearly 2000 tons more in this than in 
the two preceding years, owing, partly, to an increase of growth in Brazil, but chiefly 
to the large importations of St. Domingo coffee from France, by speculators. The re- 
duction of duty is expected to stimulate the home consumption, which has absorbed, 
during the first four months of this year, about 13,000 cwt. more than the two pre- 
coding years. 

The stock of coffee in Londen on the 2lst of May was as follows :—East India, 
%5,308 packages ; of other sorts, 158,423 cwt, and 7378 casks. The stock at Liver. 
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pool on the I4th of May was as follows :—East India, 2207 cwt. ; other sorts, 35,795 
ewt. The stock of all sorts at Bristol, on the Ist of May, was 138 packages. 

Spices. —The feverish state of the spice market some weeks back, has been succeeded 
by languor. Few purchasers are now to be found ; consequently the prices have 
seriously declined. On the 20th there was a public sale of nutmegs, which fetched 
only 4s. 3d. to 5s. 3d. About a week before, similar goods sold at the East India 
Company’s sale for 6s. 6d. to 7s. 1d. Cinnamon is the only spice which shows a ten. 
dency to improvement. 

The stock of spices in London is as follows:—Mace, 123,975 lbs. and 11 casks ; 
Nutmegs, 435,813 lbs. and 41 casks; Cinnamon, 568,816 Ibs, ; 1226 casks, and 26 
chests ; Cloves, 360,578 Ibs, 215 bags, 80 chests, and 5 casks. 

The stock of pepper is as follows:—At London, 31,505 bags; Liverpool, 
239,836 lbs. ; Bristol, 10 bags. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—There is little doing in Baltic produce. The prices are 
steady. Hemp, 357. 10s. to 432. per ton ; Flax, 492. to 53/. per ton; Tallow, 35s. 947. 
to 36s. per cwt. Some very inferior tallow from Trieste sold this day at 33s, 6d. 

The stock of tallow is as follows:—At London, 83,604 cwt. and 457 casks; at 
Liverpool, 4263 cwt. 

Tca.—There have been some alterations in the prices of tea; the following are the 
last realized: Bohea, 2s. ld. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. ; Congou, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 1d. ; Twankey, 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. ; Hyson, 3s. 114d. to 6s. 4d. 

Saltpetre.—There is little doing in this branch of trade: the nearest quotation is 22s. 
to 23s. per cwt. 

Spirits.—The rum market has been much influenced by the favourable declaration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the difference of duty between rum and British 
spirits will be only ls. 3d. per gallon. Holders decline selling for the present ; they 
refuse ls. 7d. for proof Leewards. The market for Brandy is heavy; in Geneva there 
is no alteration. 
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OXFORD. 


Congregations will ‘be holden for the purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees on the following days during the ensuing Act Term. 


Thursday, June 2. Thursday, June 30. 
Thursday, June 9. Tuesday, July 5. 
Thursday, June 16. Saturday, July 9. 


The Congregation on Tuesday, July 5, will be holden solely for the purpose of 
admitting Inceptors to their Regency. The Commemoration is fixed for Wednesday 
the 15th of June. 

April 28.—The nomination of Mr. Cardwell, Fellow of Brasennose College, and 
Camden’s Professor of Ancient History, to be one of the public classical examiners, 
was approved of in Convocation. 

May 11.—The University Seal was affixed to an Indenture for the endowment of & 
Professorship in Political Economy on the foundation of Henry Drummond, Esq. of 
Albury Park. The Professor is to be elected by Convocation, to be at least a Master 
of Arts, or a Bachelor in Civil Law, and to hold the professorship for five successive 
years, being capable of re-election after he shall have been out of office during two 
years. He is required to read to a class of not less than three persons, a Course # 
nine Lectures at the least, during any one or more of the four academical Terms within 
the year; and to print and publish at least one of such Lectures. 
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The Examiner appointed by the trustees of Dean Ireland’s foundations are the 
Warden of New College, the Regius Professor of Divinity, and Camden’s Professor of 
Ancient History. They have issued a public notice of an Examination on Tuesday the 
7th of this month (June) for the purpose of electing the first scholar. All under- 

luate members of the University who have not exceeded their sixteenth Term are 
eligible. 

DEGREES CONFERRED, 
Bachelors in Divinity. 
May 11, Richard Whately, Principal of St. Alban Hall. 
Augustus Brigstocke, Fellow of Jesus. 
May 13. John Thirkhill, Fellow of Brasennose. (Grand Compounder.) 
May 21. Marlow Watts Wilkinson, Worcester. 
Masters of Arts. 

April 28. Rev. T. F. Dibdin, St. John’s, May 5. F. D. Perkins, Brasennose. 


(Grand Compounder.) E. B. Pusey, F. of Oriel. 
H. J. Urquhart, F. of New Col. May 13. B.S. Escott, Christ Church. 
John J. Saint, Brasennose, W. H. C. Lloyd, Jesus. 
James King, Oriel. May 21. E. Woodcock, Oriel. (G. C.) 
Francis Buttanshaw, Univ. Edmund Currie, Wadham. 
John Campbell, Balliol. Ambrose Barber, Wadham. 
May 5. John H. Harrison, Wadham. Henry Stevens, Oriel. 
J. I. Monypenny, Wadham. Robert L. A. Roberts, Jesus. 
R. P. G. Tiddeman, Mag. Hall. William Battiscombe, Pemb. 
Bachelors of Arts. 
April 28. D. Alexander, St. M. Hall. May 5. J. P. Benson, Exeter. 
Charles Abbott, Christ Ch. H. K. Cornish, Corpus. 
W. Scarbrough, Christ Ch. May 13. M. Brock, St. Mary’s Hall. 
Silvanus Brown, Pembroke. J. Ind, Queen’s. 
Edmund G. Bayly, Pembroke. R. Hewitt, Queen’s. 
T. G. P. Atwood, Pembroke. J. W. Moss, Magdalen Hall. 
F. St. Ledg. Baldwin, Queens. H. Legge, Christ Church. 
R. H. Barnston, Worcester. P. S. Carey, St. John’s. 
A. Moore, University. F. J. Hone, University. 
May 5. E. York, Ch. Ch, (G. C.) H. W. Hull, Oriel. 
T. L. Beddoes, Pemb. (G. C.) W. Heberden, Oriel. 
J. Bowen, All Souls. J. Marshall, Worcester. 
L. Fletcher, All Souls, T. Huges, Jesus. 
T. A. Colling, Lincoln, J. P. Sydenham, Exeter. 
G. Baker, Wadham. G, J. Huddleston, Merton. 
C. Gregory, Wadham. May 21. R, C. Champion. (G, C.) 
T. G. Griffith, Mag. Hall. Matthew R. Scott, Exeter. 
C. Gilpin, Magdalen Hall. H. R. Harrison, Lincoln. 
C. A. S. Morgan, Christ Ch. G. Harrison, Lincoln. 
T. P. Meade, Brasennose. C. L. Stephens, St. Mary’s H. 
J. L. Capper, Pembroke. J. P. Rhoades, Wadham. 
W. H. Cox, Pembroke. A. B. Handley, Queen’s. 
S. A. Tyler, Trinity. H. eye 
E. E. Coleridge, Trini F. Leicester, Queen’s. 
S. I. Fell, Queen’s. * J. Markham, Christ Church. 
W .H. Gomonde, Queen’s. W. R. Markham, Christ Ch. 
H. H. Dod, Worcester. J. Priestly, Trinity. 
G. E. Eyre, Oriel. C. H. Magan, St, John’s, 
G. F. Hay, Balliol. P. Tilley, Jesus. 
J, Daubuz, Exeter. A Rogers, Jesus. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


April 27.—At a congregation held this day the following Degrees were conferred : 
Bachelor in Divinity. 
Rev. Francis Dawson, Trinity College. 
Honorary Master of Arts. 
Sir Windsor Edwin Baynton Sandys, Trinity College. 


Bachelors of Arts. 
John Fry, Trinity College. Wm. Stone, St. Peter’s College, 
G. H. Bower, Trinity College. G. Gibbons, Sydney Coll. (C.) 
Walter Blake, Trinity College. | C. Wallington, Christ College. 


May 4.—The following Degrees were conferred : 
Masters of Arts. 
Nicholson T. Townsend, Trinity College. 
Rev. Richard Wood, Corpus Christi College. 
Robert Gorton, Jesus College (Compounder.) 
Bachelor in Civil Law. 
Henry Caan Seymour, Trinity Hall. 


Bachelors of Arts. 
S. T. Townsend, Trinity Coll. Wm. F. Bally, Downing Coll. 

V. F. Vyvyan, Trinity College. W. Carpendale, St. John’s Coll. 
May 11.—At a congregation held this day, the following Degrees were conferred : 
Master of Arts. 

Rev. Hammet Holditch, Caius College. 
Bachelor in Civil Law. 
Rev. Daniel Richard Leake Moxon, Catherine Hall. 


Bachelors of Arts. 
George Osborne Townshend, Fellow of King’s College. 
Rev. ‘Valter Blunt, Fellow of King’s College. 
Rev. Thomas West, Christ College. 

At the above Congregation the following Graces passed the Senate, viz. 

To appoint the Rev. Dr. Wait, of St. John’s College, to make a descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Oriental MSS. in the University Library. 

To appoint a Syndicate to consider whether the matriculation fees should not be in- 
creased, and to report thereon to the Senate. 

To confer the Degree of AM. by mandate, upon Dr. Holmes, of St. John’s College. 

May 16.—At a Congregation held this day, the Degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred, by Royal mandate, upon the Rev. Frederick Holmes, BA. of St. John’s 
College, Professor in the Bishop’s College at Calcutta. 

Mr. Philip W. Buckham, of St. John’s College, was elected Hebrew Scholar, on 
the late Mr. Tyrwhitt’s foundation. 

Thomas Grainger Hall, BA. and the Rev. W. Waring, BA. of Magdalen College, 
were elected Foundation Fellows, and Samuel Wilkes Waud, BA. a Wray Fellow, of 
that Society. 

This day the fifth anniversary meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical Society was 
held, when the Report of the Council was read by one of the Secretaries, giving an 
account of the proceedings of the Society during the last year, and presenting a state- 
ment of the affairs of the Institution, of a most satisfactory nature. The following 
members of the Society were elected office bearers for the ensuing year. 
President.—Rev. James Cumming, MA. FRS. Professor of Chemistry, Trinity Coll. 

Vice Presidents.—Rev. Adam Sedgwith, MA. FRS. MGS. Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Fellow of Trinity College ; Rev. Bewick Bridge, MA. FRS. Fellow 
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of St. Peter’s College ; Rev. Thomas Waldron Hornbuckle, BD. Tutor of St. John's 
College. 

Treasurer-—Frederick Thackeray, MD. Emmanuel College. 

Secretaries. —Rev. George Peacock, MA. FRS. Tutor of Trinity College; Rev. 
John Stevens Henslow, MA. MGS. Professor of Mineralogy, St. John’s College. 
® Steward of the Reading Room.—Rev. William Whewell, MA. FRS. Tutor of 
Trinity College. 

Members of the Old Council.—Marmaduke Ramsay, Esq. MA. Fellow of Jesus 
College; Rev. Richard Crawley, MA. President and Tutor of Magdalen College ; 
Rey. John Phillips Higman, MA. FRS. Tutor of Trinity College. 

Members of the New Council.—John Haviland, MD. Regius Professor of Physic, 
St. John’s College; Rev. William Clark, MA. Professor of Anatomy, Fellow of 
Trinity College ; Rev. John Griffith, BD. Tutor of Emmanuel College ; Rev. Joseph 
Power, MA. Fellow of Clare Hall. 

May 18.—George Burrows, Esq. of Caius College, was elected Fellow of that 
Society. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Thomas Dixon, BA. to the Vicarage of Tibbenham, Norfolk; Patron, 
the Bishop of Ely.—Rev. Wm. Twigg, MA. to the Vicarage of Pickhall, Yorkshire ; 
Patrons, the Master and Fellows of Trinity College.—Rev. Ralph Greenside, BA. to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Seamer, Yorkshire ; Patron, R.G. Russell, Esq. MP.— Rev. 
Townley Clarkson, MA. to the Rectory of Acton Scott, in the county of Salop; Pa- 
troness, Mrs. Stackhouse.—Rev. Richard Johnson, MA. to the Rectory of Lavenham, 
Suffolk ; Patrons, the Master and Fellows of Caius College. 








LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 
A Manual of the Elements of Natural History, by Professor Blumenbach, of 


Berlin, 

Legends of the North, or the Feudal Christmas; a Poem, by Mrs. Henry Rolles, 
Authoress of Sacred Sketches, Moscow, &c. 

A Summer’s Ramble in the Highlands. 

An Answer to the Rev. T. Baddeley’s Sure Way to find out the True Religion, 
by the Rev. James Richardson, AM. 

A Commentary on the Psalms, by Mr. Thomson. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of England, Wales, and part of Scotland. 

Wanderings in South America, the North West of the United States and the 
Antilles, from the Year 1812 to 1825, by Charles Waterton, Esq. 

The Scepticism of To-day, or the Common Sense of Religion considered, by the 
Rey. T. T. James. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Hugh Mac Merle, AM. 

A Course of Nine Sermons, by the Rev. J. Close, AM. 

Practical Directions for Beautifying the Teeth. 

A Short Liturgy for the Use of Schools, by Frederick Augustus Cannon. 

A New System of Pathology, by W. W. Sleigh. 

A List of Drugs and Chemicals, including the New Medicines, &c. &c. 

Maps and Plans, illustrative of Thucydides. 
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LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Series of Examples of Ornamental Metal-work, No. 1. Med. 4to. 4s, Royal 
4to. Proofs on India Paper, 5s. 

A Review of the Financial Situation of the East India Company in 1824, by H. st. 
George Tucker, Esq. 

Reine Canziani; a Tale of Modern Greece. 2 Vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Treatise on Mineralogy, by Frederick Mohs, translated by W. Haidenger. 3 Vols. 
&vo. ll. 16s. 

Travels in Western Africa in the years 1818, 19, 20, and 21, by Major William 
Gray. 8vo. 18s, 

A Journal of the British Embassy to Persia. 4to. Vol. 1. 

The History and Antiquities of the Tower of London, by John Bayley, Esq. Part 
II. Royal 4to. 3/, 3s. Imperial 4to. 51. 5s. 

My Grandmother’s Guests and their Tales, by Henry Slingsby. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

The Travellers, by T. T. C. Kendrick. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Appeal of one Half of the Human Race, Women, against the Pretensions of the 
other Half, Men, by William Thomson. 8vo, 6s. 

Bion and Moschus, translated into English Verse. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

An Essay on Tetanus, by Joseph Swan. 8vo. 3s. 

Life of Dr. T. Brown, by the Rev. David Welsh. 8vo. 14s. 

Reflections on the Word of God for every Day in the Year. By William Ware, of 
Serrampore. 12mo. 6s. 6d. ; 

Journal of Liewellin Penrose, a Seaman, 12mo. 7s. 

Aids to Reflection, in the Formation of a Manly Character on the several Grounds of 
Prudence, Morality, and Religion, illustrated with select Passages from the Works of 
our elder Divines, especially of Archbishop Leighton. By S. T. Coleridge. Post 8vo. 
10s. Gd, 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By the late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a Memoir 
of his Life, and a fine Portrait from a Drawing by R. Westall, RA. Post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Narrative of a Journey across the Cordillera and the Andes, by Robert Proctor, 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Chemical Mineralogy, by Frederick Joyce. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Massenburg, a Tale. 3 vols. 

The Foresters, by the Author of Lights and Shadows. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Whiter’s Etymological Dictionary. Vol. IT. 4to. 27. 2s. 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations, by John Howison, Esq. 2 vols. crown 
Bvo. 15s. 

The Progresses, Processions, and splendid Entertainments of King James the First. 
Part I. By Mr. Nichols. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful. Post 8vo. 

Faustus. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s, 

William Tell, a Play in Five Acts, by James Sheridan Knowles. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Memoirs of Madame du Hausset, Lady’s Maid to Madame Pompadour. 

2mo. 7s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE FRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINEs, &c. 






























Amt.| Per ‘ Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid.| share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid, | share. 
Ashton see ceeseees eeveeeeeeeeees 100 275 Alliance, +++++++seecseesecees 100] 10 16 
Birmingham errr rrr er eee eee ee 17 10 340 Ditto Marine oe PP Oe oesesesece 100] 5 6 
Coventry.- eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeee 100 1200 Globe--..-. CeCe eee eee eeeee eee 100 175 
Ellesmere and Chester-++++++++++- 133 120 Guardian .«-+.-+.... ec ccceccceceos 1 10 »” 
Grand Janction-++++++ssseeeeeees 100 310 Tmperial, «+++ ++++-seveeees «++ 500] 50 130 
Huddersfield, «+++++++ee+eee+* evel 57 34 BORER cc cccccccccccscccocecs 251 12 10} 28 10 
Kennet and Avones+++eeeseereers 40 26 i nidéonisconaet ieneandees 2) 2 410 
Lancasterss+++seeseeeeress ceccees 47 45 Royal Exchange---+.-+++++++- 305 
Leeds and Liverpool seece eceesecee os pon 
Oyford ee ee ee ee eeee es eeeeeeereses Oo hal P 
Hegent’s, «oeeseeceeceecercevecens 40 42 MINES. 
Rochdale «++++erereeseerecereencs 85 128 Anglo-Mexican.:++++++++++ «++ 100) 20 710 
Stafford and Worcester-++++++«++++ 140 850 Ditto Chili. ---- Corre e ee eneees 100} 5 7 
Trent and Merseyer++++++reeeeees 100 = {2000 Brazilianesssscssceseceeecees 100} 10 12 
Warwick and Birmingham-------- 100 | 300 we vena Occ eeeecsceecececcces ] 5 9 
= JOlombian «+-eseccses soceee lou 6 24 
DOCKS. General Mining----+-+.+++++++ 100) 5 18 
Commercial TreTereee eee eees eevee 100 rr Peruvian ett PPP eee ewer eeeeee 100 5 1b 
Fast [ndin-e++++e cece ceeecccceecces 100 124 Potosi «-+.--+++. @recee ereeeee 100} 5 9 10 
London eee eer eee es esse eesseeeese 100 103 Real Del Monte ee eereerese eee 400) 170 0 
West India occccccccccccvcccccces 100 2) Rio de la Plata-.--+.+.-.+.. «> 1001 5 4 
United Mexican.«.---...+.eee 20 40 
WATER WORKS. - “ 
East London. «+ +++++seeeee Covcece 100 130 ISCELLANEOUS. 
Grand Junction-++++++++eeeeeeeee 5 78 Australian Agricultural Comp. |! 3 30 
Kent. seeeee eee? ee eee eee eee eee 100 42 Canada ditto ditto eee eee eeeee . ] 10 32 
South London.++ce+ csscccccccces 100 94 Colombian Ditto-------- eeecce 1001 5 13 
West Middlesex-+++++eeseeceecess 100 7 Mexican Trading Ditto. ----.- 100] 5 4 
> spam aw fc ag teens y- 12 14 
: 0} ’ oral and Pearl Ditto -------- 4 6 
GAS COMPANIES. Gold Coast Association: - ---- «> 100) § 4 
City of London++++++++++++++ 100] 90 160 Gas Engine Carriage:-----+-+- 100} 1 6 
New Ditto-+--++- + teeeeeeees + 100) 50 90 General Steam Navigation---- 100] 5 8 
Imperial, «++++eeeeeeeees cose BOL 40 50 uitable Loan Bank ------.- cl) ae | 110 
Ditto N@We eee eeeeeececes sees 5OL 30 4) Irish Provincial Bank -------- 10} 66 s 
United General -++++++++ esses 50112 15 Rio de la Plata Agricul. Comp. 100] 5 5 
Westminster, «++eeeeseeereees 50) 50 66 West India Company. -------- 100} 5 4 





ROBERT W. MOORE, Sworn Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 








BIRTHS. 


April 19. At Walton House, in the county of Cumberland, the Jady of W. Ponsonby, Esq. a 
daughter. 

22. In Lower Brook-street, the Hon. Mrs. Barrington, a son. 

— In Gower-street, Bedford-square, the lady of Thomas Wyatt, Esq. of Prickler’s Hill, Hertfordshire, 
a daughter. 

23, The lady of H. C. Berkeley, Esq. of Montague-street, Russell-square, a son. 

— The lady of Colone) Chichester Crookshanks, a son. 

25. At Bath, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. Francis Howard, a son and heir. 

26. In Edinburgh, the lady of Sir James Milles Riddell, Bart. a son. 

27. At his house, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, the lady of James Loch, Esq. a son. 

28. At Canterbury, the Hon. Mrs. J. Boscawen, a daughter. 

29. In Torrington-square, Mrs. Mercier, a daughter. 

%. At his Lordship’s house, in Connaught-place, the Marchioness of Exeter, a son and heir. 

— In Bernard-street, Russell-square, the lady of F. G. Francis, Esq. a son. 

— At Fulbourn, near Cambridge, the lady of Richard Greaves Townley, Esq. a son. 

May 1. At Lewisham, the lady of James Stewart, Esq. a daughter. 

3. Mrs. S. H. Booth, of Guildford-street, a daughter. 

4. At the house of her father, in Sydmouth-street, Mrs. Lievesley, a son. 

— The lady of Sir Alexander Don, Bart. MP. a son. 

5. At Castle House, Torrington, Devon, the lady of A. M. J, Deane, Esq. a son. 
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May 6. At Abercromby-place, Edinburgh, the Marquise de Riazio Sforza, a daughter. 
— At Clifton, the lady of Charles A. Elton, Esq. ason. 

— The lady of Dr.Mayo, Tunbridge Wells, a daughter. 

7. At Kingston Oxon, the lady of John Brown, Esq. a son and heir. 

8. At Calais, the lady of Robert Gunn, Esq. of Mount Kennedy, a daughter. 

0. The lady of R. Bernal, Esq. MP. Park Crescent, a son. 

10. At Walton Castle, the lady of John Coulson, Esq. a son. 

12. At Friars’-place, near Acton, the lady of Charles B. Curtis, Esq. a daughter. 

13. In Grosvenor-square, the lady Calthorpe, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 19. John Michael Severne, Esq. eldest son of S. A. Severne, Esq. of Wallop, in the county of 
Salop, and Thenford in the county of Northampton, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Edmund Meyney Wigley, Esq. of Strakenhurst, Worcestershire. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Thomas Nicholson, Esq. to Jane Frances, eldest daughter of 
John Barrow, Esq. Davies-street, Berkeley-square. 

— At Chigwell, Capt. Evance, RN. to Harriet, youngest daughter of John Dyer, Esq. of Chigwell, 
in the county of Essex. 

21. In Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, Sir John Gordon, of Earlstown, Bart. to Mary, only daughter of 
William Irving, Esq. of Grileton. 

— At Fulham, W. Keene, Esq. of South Audley-street, to Clara, daughter of the late George Gillow, 
Esq. of Hammersmith. 

23. AtSt. Pancras Church, Henry Austen Harrison, Esq. to Susan, only daughter of the late Rev. 
John Hargrave Standen, of Murston Hall, Kent, 

— At Cheltenham, Thomas Dillon Hearne, Esq. of Hearnesbrooke, county of Galway, to Eliza, 
youngestdaughter of the late Colonel Sir John Dyer, KCB. Royal Artillery. 

25. In the New Church of St. Pancras, G, A. Fauche, Esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Tom- 
kinson, Esq. of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 

26. At Weston, Northamptonshire, Colonel Henry Hely Hutchinson, second son of the Hon. Francis 
Hely Hutchinson, and nephew to the Earl of Donoughmore and Lord Hutchinson, to the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick North Douglas. 

27. AtSt. Dunstan’s Church, John Parson, Esq. youngest son of the late John Parson, Esq. of Bottes- 
dale, Suffolk, to Elizabeth Georgiana, only daughterand heiress of the late Frederick Rose, Esq. o/ 
Black River, Jamaica. 

— At St. Mary's Church, Lambeth, Edward Beck, Esq. of Walsingham-place, to Clarencina, second 
daughter of Alexander Whitehead, Esq. of Lambeth Terrace. 

28. At St. George’s, Jolin Radcliff, Esq. eldest son of the Right Hon. John Radcliff, to Maria, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Mariden, Esq. of Clifford -street. 

— AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.-Colonel William Monro, Madras Army, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel Marley, Deputy Quarter-Master General to his Majesty’s Forces at 
Madras. 

— At St. John’s, Hackney, C. L. Maltby, Esq. of Upper Gloucester-place, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of John Watson, Esq. Mavyfield-place, Kingstead. 

— At St. Mary’s Church, Guildford, Edmund Elkins, Esq. to Elizabeth, sister of George Stowell, Esq. 
of the same place. 

— W. H. Ibotson, Esq. of Kingston-upon-Hull, to Julia Octavia, youngest daughter of B. Anderson, 
Esq. Acomb, Yorkshire. 

50. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Henry Alexander Illingworth, Esq. of Clapham-road, to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late James Buttivant, Esq. of Kennington. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James Lenigan, Esq. eldest son of Thomas Lenigan, Esq. of 
Castle Fogerty, in the county of Tipperary, to Eleanor Frances, onlydaughter of Jolin Evans, Esq. of 
Hertford-street, Mayfair. 

— AtSt. Pancras Church, Thomas Robert Pye, Esq. some time Government Agent at the Island of 
Madagascar and Rodrigue, to Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Michael Kean, Esq. of 
Golden-square. 

May 2. At St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth, Capt. Jenkins, RN. to Elizabeth, daughter of Harrison Deacon, 
Esq. of Portsmouth. 

— AtSouthampton, Arthur Moore, Esq. youngest son of the Hon. Judge Moore, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Ireland, to Anna Maria, third daughter of Sir John Peniston Milbanke, Bart. of 
Halnaby Hall, Yorkshire, 

3. AtSt. John’s Church, Wakefield, the Rev. Edward Hawke Brooksbank, Vicar of Tickhill, York- 
shire, he Hannah, youngest daughter of the late Benjamin Heywood, Esq. of Stanley Hall, near 
Wakefield, 

4. At Cheltenham, John Davis, Esq. of Winterbourne Abbey, Dorset, to Harriet, only daughter of 
N. Dowrich, Esq. of Cheltenham. 

5. At St. John’s, Fackney, Major Blanshard, of the Royal Engineers, to Eliza Johanna, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Wilson, Esq. MP. 

— AtSt. Joha’s, Hackney, Harry Hankey Dobree, Esq. of Walthamstow, to Amelia, fourth daughter 
of the late John Locke, Esq. of the same place. 
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May 5 At Cheltenham, Charles Brodrick, Esq. eldest son of the late Archbishep of Cashel, and 
nephew of Viscount Middleton, to the Hon. Emma Stapleton, third daughter of Lord Le Despencer, 

_— AtSt. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, Thomas Hood, Esq. of Islington, to Jane, eldest daughter of —— 
Reynolds, Esq. of Christ’s Hospital. 

9. AtHadiey, Wm. George Watson, of Woodford Bridge, Esq. to Harriet, fourth danghter of the late 
Hugh Atkins, Esq. 

)0, At West Malling, Alexander Maitland, Esq. of Gloucester, to Susannah, daughter of the late Sir 
Stephen Langston. 

_— AtSt. Pancras Charch, Charles Inwood, Esq. of Euston-square, to Miss Matilda Lindo, of Burton 
Crescent. 

— AtStepney Church, H. Godwin, Esq. of Cobourn Terrace, Bow Road, to Miss Pickering, eldest 
daughter of the late Join Pickering, Esq. of Assembly Row, Mile End. 

1]. John Garford, jun. Esq. of Poplar, to Fanny, second daughter of George Pringle, Esq. of Stohe 
Newington. 

— AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir Wm. Foulis, Bart. of Ingleby Manor, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Jane, second daughter of the late General Sir Charles Ross, Bart. of Balnagown, Scotland, and 
niece to the Duke of Leinster. 

\2. At Mary-la-bonne New Church, Thomas F. Grant, Esq, to Emma, fifth daughter of the late 
Richard Grant, Esq. of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 

— At Datchet, Thomas Halford, Esq. of Clarges-street, Piccadilly, to Maria, third daughter of the 
late William Sturges, Esq. 

13. At Barnes, Surrey, Capt. John Bowen, RN. eldest son of Commissioner -Bowen, to Elizabeth 
Lindley, only daughter of Jeremiah Cloves, Esq. of Manchester-square, and niece to the Countess 
of Newburgh. 


DEATHS. 


March 6. At Spring Vale, in Jamaica, Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. Speucer Madan, DD. 
April 16. At his lodgings, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, Lieut.-Col. John Fraser, of the 50th 
Regiment. 
17. At his house, in Abercromby-place, Edinburgh, Major General Thomas Wm. Kerr. 
ly. Aged 38, M. D. Easum, Esq. of the Commercial Road, Stepney. 
2). AtSouthampton, Jane, the wife of Capt. Henry Coxwell, of that place, 
— At Penbedw, in Flintshire, in her 86th year, Frances Lady Cotton, widow of the lute Sir Robert 
Salisbury Cotton, Bart. of Combermere Abbey, in Cheshire. 
22. At Ramsgate, aged 29, Julia Jemima, fourth daughter of the late William Hammond, Esq. of 
St. Alban’s Court, Kent. 
24. At Teignmouth, Ann, daughter of the late Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, Bart. of Blackford, 
Devon. 
— At her house, Sloane-street, Jane, widow of David Lynd, Esq. late Prothonotary of the Court of 
King’s Bench, Quebec. 
25. At Dingmale, Rosshire, Rose, wife of Capt. T. Munro, HP. 42d Regiment. 
26. At the Hot Wells, Bristol, Charles Perring, Esq. of Modbury, Devon. 
-— in the 90th year of his age, the Rev. Archdeacon Butler, Rector of Bentham and Whittington, do- 
mestic chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 
— At Field House, near Whitby, Yorkshire, Christopher Richardson, Esq. in the 73d year of 
his age. 
— At Abbey House, Bermondsey, James Riley, Esq. in the 61st year of his age. 
27. At Brussels, Sarah, the lady of Rear-Admiral Winthrope. 
29. Harriet, daughter of Niven Kerr, Esq. 
— Ather house, in Ringstead, Norfolk, Lady Martin, in her 66th year, widow of the late Sir Mor- 
daunt Martin, Bart. of Burnham, Norfolk. 
— At Achnagairn, in the county of Inverness, John Fraser, of Achnagairn, Esq. in the 84th year of 
his age. 
30, At his house in Tilney-street, John Vernon, Esq. of Buckhurst Hill, Berks. 
— Francis Pierpent Burton, aged 18, eldest son of the Hon. Sir Francis Burton, KGH, and nephew 
of the Marquis of Conyngham. 
May 1. In the 72d year of his age, William Taylor, Esq. many years principal proprietor and manager 
of the King’s Theatre. 
— Esther Burgess, widow of the late Hugh Burgess, Esq. of Mary-la-bonne. 
— Atkins Edwin Martin Atkins, Esq. of Kingston Lisle, near Wantage. 
— At his house in Preston, Lancashire, John Gorst, Esq. 
— At the Vicarage, Rancorn, Cheshire, Sarah, relict of Theodore Perney, Esq. formerly of Calcutta. 
2. At his Lordship’s house, in Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the Right Hon, James Lord Glastonbury, 
in his 83d year, 
3. At his house in Grosvenor-street, Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart. in the 80th year of his age. 
4. At his house in Curzon-street, Mayfair, Lieut.-General A. Brown. 
— At Brighton, Lady Herne, wife of Sir William Herne, of Maidenhead Bridge. 
5. At Paris, the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Wynn Belasyse, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 


Henry, late Earl of Fauconberg. 
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May 5. Lady Love, wife of Sir John Love, Bart. of the Hithe, Egham. 
— Athis house, in Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, John Powell Smith, Esq. in his 7\s 


ear. 

ey Walter, Esq. of Lindsey-row, Chelsea, in the 82d year of his age. 

— At his house, in Russell-square, Thomas Roberts, Esq. in his 77th year. 

— In Somerset-street, Portman-square, Frances, widow of the late T. H. Barrow, Esq. of the Island 
of Barbadoes, aged 81 years. © 

6. At South Lambeth, Mary, the wife of John Hodgson, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, aged 33. 

7. At the residence of his father, near Enfield, Adam George Hogg, Esq. of the Hon. East [ndia 
Company's Service, in the 19th year of his age. 

8. At his residence in London, the Right Rev. John Fisher, DD. FSA. Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

9. Thomas Caldwell, Esq. of Brentford, in the 56th year of his age. 

10. At her house, in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Frances, widow of Augustus Saltren Willett, Esq. 
aged 74. 

11. At Bexley, in Kent, at the house of her son-in-law, Francis Dawson, Esq. of the Royal Artillery, 
Margaret, relict of the late William Mercer, Esq. of Clapham Common. 

12. William Nurse, Esq. of Pinner, aged 64. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From April 24 to May 24.) 
ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent,....... 2334 .... 2273 .... 2274 
S$ per Cent. Consols............ Q23 .... 894 .... 89% 


3 per Cent. Reduced .......... ic Cowie 
34 per Cent. Reduced.......... 998 .... 96% .... 962 
New 4 per Cents....... cccccse S0GR .... 108$ 4.5. 1ORG 


Long Annuities expire 1860 .... 224 .... 214% ..-. 213 

India Stock, 10} per Cent....... 2823 .... 2774 .... 278 

India Bonds, 34 per Cent....... 83 .... 45 .... 45 

Exchequer Bills, 2} per Cent..... 61 .... 30 .... 35 
ForrIGn Funps. 

Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent..... 971 .... 964 .... 97 


Brazil ditto, ditto............ 0! (08 CE ie 
Buenos Ayres, ditto 6 per Cent... 914 .... 914 .... 914 
Chilian ditto, 6 per Cent. ...... 85 .... 834 .... 84 
Colombian ditto 1822, ditto..... 874 .... 85 .... 87 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ...... oo OE owe SR at ae 
Danish ditto, 5 per Cent........ 102} .... 1012 .... 101} 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent...... 8684. ....00° TO: . nies OM 
Greek Bonds, ditto........... vo OBE is OE ee ee 


Mexican ditto, ditto .......... 783 .... 74h .... 76 
Neapolitan ditto, ditto.......... 93} .... Q2) .... 924 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent...... SS wee TH ove B 
Portuguese ditto, 5 perCent..... 914 .... 894 .... 902 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ...... 101 .... 990% .... 100} 


Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ....... a ee 
Russian ditto, ditto............ 96 .... Q4h .... 94} 
Spanish ditto, ditto............ | eae | Re, 


Rosert W. Moore. 
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THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH CHESS MATCH. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter received since the Magazine 
was made up, commenting on a paper on the Chess Match in our last, 
and accompanied by a Back Game and two Variations. 





«] am, in verity, what I suspect your witty correspondent only affects 
to be—an old chess player. I perfectly well remember being present at 
the club in St. James’s, in May 1783, when the celebrated Philidor 
defeated three eminent players, Count Bruhl, Mr. Masseres, and Mr. 
Bowdler, playing three different games at the same time, without seeing 
any of the tables. I can hardly pretend to have had a place in the 
first ranks of the great players of those days; and, at my years, the 
faculties, it may be supposed, are apt to be on the wane. I can, however, 
point out to our metropolitan players a process, by which they might 
have won the game in fine style—a process that eluded the researches of 
a committee which, at the commencement of the match, was announced 
to comprehend the best players in England. My variation commences 
at the 25th move, a period of the game when your soz disant aged cor- 
respondent erroneously supposes that the London club had lost their 
superiority. Mr. Lewis may, perhaps, suspect that the exchange of the 
Rook for the Edinburgh Bishop may have been borrowed from his book ; 
and, though I am not conscious of it, it is possible that the idea may 
have been suggested by that work. In every other respect, however, the 
following back game, with its two variations, differs entirely from any 
thing in his book: it occurs at a different stage of the game ; and I leave 
it to himself to say, if it be not infinitely more simple and decisive than 
any of his thirteen variations.” 


BACK GAME TO THE FIRST GAME OF THE MATCH AT CHESS 
BETWEEN LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Commencing at the 25th Move. 


25. Lonp. Queen to adverse Bishop’s fourth square, checking. 
Epin. King to his Knight’s square. 

26. lL. King’s Rook takes the adverse Bishop. 
E. Knight’s Pawn takes the Rook.* 

27. 1. Rook to adverse King’s second square. 
E. Queen to her Bishop’s square. + 





* The Rook might be taken by the Queen ; but that would prove equally fatal, as 
will appear by a variation commencing at this move. 

+ Instead of playing their Queen, they might have pushed their Queen’s Knight's 
Pawn, with the view of advancing it to Queen; but that measure would prove equally 
disastrous, as will be showh by a second variation, beginning at this move. 





8. 





